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THE GREEK FRONTIER, 1829-1879. 
HOW IT WAS WON IN 1829. 


Frrty years ago, during the years 1829-32, the diplomatists of 
England, France, and Russia were meeting in conferences, and 
drawing up protocols, and making ‘arrangements for the 
definitive settlement of the continental limits of Greece in a 
way that shall be durable, and calculated to prevent all further 
discussion on this question.’ At the conclusion of their labours— 


the Three Courts sincerely congratulate themselves on having come to 
a perfect agreement in the midst of the most serious and delicate 
circumstances. The maintenance of their union offers the best 
pledge of its permanency, and they flatter themselves that this 
union, firm as it is beneficial, will not cease to contribute to the con- 
firmation of the peace of the world.—The prolonged negotiations are 
terminated in such a manner as never to be renewed, and, in fact, the 
Greek question is irrevocably settled.' 


‘() fallacem hominum spem, fragilemque fortunam et inanes 
nostras contentiones !’ 


1 Parl, Papers, Greece, No, 1, 1926-82, 
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Fifty years have passed—the generation of the statesmen 
who assisted in these conferences has not quite passed away— 
and the Greek Question is again before us, and threatens to 
disturb the equanimity of the statesmen of to-day, who so 
lately, after a long and difficult negotiation, congratulated 
themselves on having brought back to us * peace, with honour.’ 
Again, as in 1829, Russia has crossed the Balkans, and again 
the settlement of the claims of the rising nationalities within 
the Ottoman Empire has been forced upon Europe. An Euro- 


pean congress has again advised a rectification of the Greek 


frontier. The Porte has professed to accept the arrangement of 
the Allied Powers, and again is evading with procrastination 
and inert resistance the fulfilment of those promises. 

Let us hope that the progress of the negotiations in 1879 
may not present other parallels with 1829-30. 

It may be of interest at the present moment to recall the 
course of those negotiations, and to sketch the efforts by which 
the western part of the present Greek frontier was won and 
established. 

In 1829-30 three principal lines were before the considera- 
tion of the allied Courts— 

(a) The line, which the Greeks with overvaulting ambition 
at that time, but with courageous forecast, had proposed, stretch- 
ing from the gean along the Cambunian mountains to the 
Pindus range, and thence to the Akrokeraunian promontory on 
the Hadriatic. 

(b) The line from the Gulf of Volo to the Gulf of Arta, 
which had been recommended by the representatives of the three 
Powers at Poros, in 1828 ; and 

(c) The line drawn across the Isthmus of Corinth, by which 
free Greece would be limited to the Peloponésus. 

The Conference of March 22, 1829, had adopted and recom- 
mended the intermediate line from the Gulf of Volo to the Gulf 
of Arta, which had been drawn out on the spot with patient 
study of the conflicting claims. But the British Plenipotentiary 
had destroyed the effect of the united action of the three 
Powers in recommendation to Turkey of this line. In amemo- 
randum annexed to the Protocol, Lord Aberdeen declared 
that in the judgment of the English Government the Gulfs of 
Lepanto and “Hgina were the frontiers marked out by nature for 
the future limits of Greece; and he threw back the settlement 
of the question, by insisting that all the objections which may 
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be urged by the Turkish Government against all or any part of 
the recommendations of the Conference should be duly weighed 
and examined by each of the Allied Courts before any decision 
was adopted. 

It was left to the Plenipotentiary of France to be the 
champion of Greece, to insist— 


that by the adoption of so limited a frontier, nothing would have 
been done for the safety of the Greeks, for the security of maritime 
commerce, for the tranquillity of the world. That the object of the 
Allied Powers was not to appease an insurrection in Peloponesus ; 
but that, struck by the perseverance of the Greeks, they had seen that 
people generally inspired with too firm a determination ever to allow 
a hope that they would submit again to the Ottoman yoke. 


And so they claimed a more extended frontier for the new state 
as the only measure which would offer a prospect of order, 
peace, and stability. 

During that summer of 1829, while the Porte was consider- 
ing the recommendations of the Conference, a Russian army 
under Diebitsch had crossed the Balkans, occupied Hadrianople, 
and threatened Constantinople. Then, as in last year, the 
Sultan’s main defence lay in the jealousies of the European 
Powers, and in securing the goodwill of England and France. 
In September the Porte notified to their ambassadors that all 
the arrangements with regard to the execution of the treaty of 
London, including the settlement of frontier which the Con- 
ference should adopt, would be accepted by the Sultan. But 
the mischievous encouragement given to the Turks by the Eng- 
lish Government, and the selfish policy of the President of Greece, 
Count Capodistrias, tempted them to resist the frontier line pro- 
posed by the Conference, notwithstanding their promises. The 
result was a weak and time-serving compromise. The Protocol 
of February 3, 1830, ‘in deference to the desire expressed by 
the Porte,’ reduced the frontiers fixed by the protocol of March 22, 
1829, and the free Greeks were left with an arbitrary frontier, 
which afforded them no guarantee for tranquillity nor barrier for 
defence. A free state, entirely independent of the Porte, was 
formed, consisting of the Peloponésus and a narrow strip of 
territory north of the Gulfs of Lepanto and Patras, with the 
Island of Eubcea. 

A diagonal line was drawn from the mouth of the Spercheius 
and the Pass of Thermopyla on the north-east, to the lower 
B 2 
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course and mouth of the Acheloos or Aspropotamos on the south- 
west. 

The Pass of Thermopyle has so changed its conditions by 
the retirement of the sea and the accumulation of soil formed 
at the foot of the mountain, that it no longer affords a defen- 
sible barrier, and the chain of lakes and marsh ground on the 
banks of the Aspropotamos laid open the western frontier to an 
invading army at any time. 

Between these two extreme points the line was drawn along 
a range of lower heights dominated by higher parallel ridges, 
of which the strong places and the passes were left in the hands 
of the Turks. 

Outside this feeble barrier, and excluded from freedom, was a 
Greek warrior population, and the provinces of Akarnania and 
AMtolia, which had been conquered and occupied by the Greeks 
only the year before. Of the islands, Eubcea was admitted into 
the free state, but Samos and Crete were left in bondage, though 
the Representatives of the Three Courts had considered it ‘a 
sacred duty of their mission’ to submit their claims, equally 
with Eubcea, to share in the benefit of the Treaty. 

This was the fictitious line of frontier which the diploma- 
tists of 1830 foreed upon the Greeks, and at the conclusion of 


-their labours *¢ flattered themselves that their united action would 


contribute to the confirmation of the peace of the world.’ 

There was an Englishman et that time in Greece, who was 
better entitled than any, except the Greeks themselves, to raise 
his voice against this unworthy sacrifice of Western Greece. 
Sir Richard Church had commanded the Greek expedi- 
tionary force from 1827 to 1829, which had finally wrested 
Akarnania and Aétolia from the Turks, and by occupying the 
Gulf of Arta and the passes of the Macrinoros, had obliged the 
evacuation of those provinces and the surrender of Mesolonghi 
and Lepanto. 

A letter containing his ‘Observations on an eligible line 
of frontier for Greece as an independent State’ was published 
as a pamphlet in London, by Sir R. Wilmot-Horton, who had 
been in Mr. Canning’s government, as ‘ the simple protest of a 
soldier, who in this breathing-time of nations has pursued an 
unnoticed but not less brilliant career with a firmness and self- 
devotion worthy of the brightest periods of European history.’ 

Writing from Greece in April 1830, Church deplored the 
effect of the injustice done to the Greeks. 

1 Annex C, to Protocol, Dec, 12, 1828, 
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It is impossible to describe the despair of the people of this 
country on the intimation that the limits of Greece, according to the 
new protocol, would exclude the whole of Acarnania and a part of 
‘Etolia. I cannot believe that the generous interference of the 
Allied Powers is to be brought to a conclusion by entailing upon 
Greece disasters of the most serious nature—that, instead of giving 
her a frontier, they are about to take one from her. 

Lulled into a fatal security by the protocol of March 22, the 
Greeks were unanimous in their gratitude to the Allied Powers, and 
saw before them a fair prospect of becoming an independent country, 
in the supposition that their frontier would be that of the line from 
Volo to Arta. 

This line and, far beyond it, the cantons of Agrafa and the 
province of Aspropotamos are in the peaceable possession of the 
Greeks ; and, before I left the camp of Macrinoros, we had fortified 
its passes on the high roads leading from Tricala, Arta, Prevesa, and 
Joannina, to Mesolonghi, Lepanto, and Salona. The left of this line 
is washed by the Gulf of Arta near Coprena; it is strengthened by 
the strong castles of Kervassara and Vonizza, and directly opposite to 
Prevesa, on the point called Punta, the promontory of Actium, the 
passes are defended by redoubts built for that purpose by the Greek 
troops. Such is the line of frontier which Greece at present holds ; 
and I doubt if the Turks themselves wish to come again within that 
line, for they were never masters of Acarnania de facto, and they 
have a proverb which says, ‘All Roumili is for the Turks, but 
Karlili—no.’ 

The population of Karlili or Acarnania amounted to about 35,000 
before the war in Greece ; that population has been reduced during 
the war to about 22,000; but as soon as the protocol of March 22, 
1829, was known in Greece, numerous families from Epirus, the men 
of which had nobly fought for Greece, have established themselves 
there, exclusively of the Souliotes. 

From these provinces Greece has drawn her best soldiers ; the 
army with which I had either the good fortune or the misfortune 
(according to the future fate of these provinces) to liberate Western 
Greece was, with very few exceptions, composed of the inhabitants 
of Acarnania and Attolia; and every Greek, of whatever part of 
Greece he may be a native, will readily admit that to the warlike 
inhabitants of these countries Greece owes more obligations than to 
any other. 

Are these people to be again given up to the Turks after having 
fought for their liberty for nine years, and being ever the foremost in 
every glorious exertion for the general emancipation of their country 
and of Greece in general? Will they submit to the Turks as their 
masters? From the knowledge that I have of their characters, and 
from what they have suffered, I think they never will, Can the other 
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Greeks, or ought the other Greeks, to abandon them to their miser- 
able fate? I doubt it; and what may not be apprehended from the 
desperate resolution of some thousands of determined and veteran 
soldiers ! 


Blood will doubtless flow before these men give up their country, 
their families, and their honours into the hands of the Turks. 


Papers which are before us show that these words are a 
simple and modest statement of the results of Sir R. Church’s 
exertions at that time in the War of Independence, which 
deserve a passing notice. His career in Greece was remark- 
able for early purpose and sustained enthusiasm, for deep- 
rooted faith and patient endurance of sufferings and dis- 
appointment in the cause. His enthusiasm for Greece breaks 
out in early letters, as a boy officer in the expedition to Egypt 
in 1801, and when employed with the army in Sicily and the 
coast of Italy. He was honourably mentioned in despatches 
for services at Maida, Ischia, and Capri; in 1810 he was ap- 
pointed assistant-quartermaster-general and chief of the staff to 
the expedition against the Ionian Islands, by which Zante, 
Cefalonia, Ithaca, Sta. Maura, Cerigo were successively cap- 
tured. 

It was then, between 1811 and 1815, that his direct con- 
nection with the Greeks of the continent began. By his enter- 
prise and energy one, and then a second, regiment of Greeks 
were recruited from Epirus, Roumili, and Peloponésus, embodied 
for five years service in the English army, and, as his com- 
manding officer reported home, were ‘won over to obedience, 
to discipline, and attachment to their officers by Major 
Church’s rare combination of conciliation, firmness, and enthu- 
siasm, by which alone great difficulties can be overcome;’ and 
among the Greeks of these regiments appear the names of 
many of those who afterwards were leaders in the War of Inde- 
pendence, and who then appealed to him to come to their aid 
in the struggle. 

His services in the Ionian Islands closed with an official 
report to the Congress of Vienna, to which he was summoned 
for that purpose, and the formation of the Ionian State under 
the protection of Great Britain. 

From Vienna, Colonel Church was ordered to join, as British 
military Resident, the Austrian army, which occupied the south 
of France until October 1815; he was then attached to the 
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same army, which, under General Count Nugent, was sent into 
Italy to drive Murat from the kingdom of Naples. By Nugent’s 
influence, and with the permission of the English Government, 
he was induced to remain in the Neapolitan service for a time ; 
there his connection with the Greeks was kept up by the 
formation of a Greek battalion, chiefly Albanians, in the Nea- 
politan service, in 1818-19, and there, as Governor of Apulia, 
he crushed some formidable bands of brigands who had defied 
previous governors, and ruled the great provinces of Bari and 
Otranto in troublous times with justice, firmness, and humanity. 
When the revolutionary party got the upper hand, he was in 
danger of his life in the hopeless attempt at conciliating the 
troops at Palermo, and was brought to trial by the Revolutionary 
Government, but honourably acquitted. He left Naples, and 
returned to England in 1822; he had been made C.B. in 1815; 
he was now made K.C.H., and knighted in consideration of 
distinguished services in Germany and in Italy when appointed 
to attend the allied armies on the continent. 

But his high position and good prospects in the English 
army were at last voluntarily given up, in order to carry out 
the purpose of his early life. In the full vigour of manhood, 
with full consciousness of what he was giving up, and of the 
hazards of the work before him, he 

Knew himself, 
And knew the ways before him, rough or smooth, 
And from amongst them chose, not blindly brave, 
But with considerate courage, and calm will, 
And, having chosen, with a steadfast mind 
Pursued his purposes.! 


Refusing with indignation the offers of the Greek deputies to 
buy his services, he responded to the official invitation of the 
Greek Government and to the appeal of his old officers, Colo- 
cotroni, Niketas, and others, and went out to Greece as a volun- 
teer, perfectly free from any engagements, and at the sacrifice of 
his own private means. In April 1827, the National Assembly of 
Treezene, which had appointed Count John Capodistrias president 
and Lord Cochrane admiral, appointed Sir R. Church general of 
their land forces. 

The disastrous defeat of the Greeks in the attempt to 
relieve the Akropolis of Athens, within a few days after he had 


1 Philip van Artevelde, s. 10, 
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assumed the command, was sufficient to have discouraged any 
whose faith and purpose were not deeply rooted. The battle 
had been forced upon General Church and the Greeks by the 
headstrong impetuosity of Lord Cochrane as the price of his 
co-operation ; failure was the result of a divided command, of 
disregard of General Church’s counsels, of neglect of prepara- 
tions he had required, and of disobedience to his orders by the 
Greek commander Tzavellas. But after the battle, when all 
seemed lost, when friends were deserting the cause, and the 
Greeks were despairing and mutinous, the General was the 
only one who did not lose his coolness and courage, and did 
not allow the Greeks to despond. For three weeks he held the 
position on the Munychium, and brought off his men in the 
face of the victorious Turkish army; reorganised a force at 
Salamis and in the passes of Mount Geraneion, to prevent the 
junction of the two Turkish armies in Peloponésus and Northern 
Greece; and prepared his plans for carrying on the war ona 
better system by striking at the enemy’s lines of communication 
rather than by isolated and predatory inroads. 

There were three chief centres, which were the Turkish 
head-quarters from whence operations were directed upon con- 
tinental Greece ;— Larissa, from whence roads led either by 
Fersala, Zeitoun, or Thermopyle, into Fastern Greece, or by 
the upper valley of the Spercheius, to Salona, or by Karpenitza, 
to Lepanto and Mesolonghi; Trikala, from Whence a mountain 
road crossed Pindus by Fanari (Gomphi) into Agrafa and 
the valley of the Aspropotamos ; and Joannina, from which by 
the great western road the Albanian mercenaries were sent into 
Greece through Arta, across the Macrinoros range, and thence 
by a chain of military posts in the forests and ridges of 
Akarnania and on the Aspropotamos to Mesolonghi and the Gulf 
of Lepanto. A branch road from Punta, opposite Prevesa, 
passed along the southern shore of the Gulf of Arta by Vonitza 
and Kervasaré, and joined there the main road. 

General Church had planned, before the battle of Athens, 
to land his force on the shores of Eastern Greece, and attack 
the Turks on the mountains there, rather than risk the battle 
in the plain of Athens. He returned to this plan, and made 
his preparations after the battle; but in each case the failure of 
naval support and of money from the Government stopped him. 
Still he persevered, and he succeeded at last in arranging an 
expedition into Western Greece, where the spirit of resistange 
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was still alive, though almost quenched, and where the Turks 
were less on their guard. 

In the course of the summer and autumn of 1827 two 
expeditions were prepared, one under himself to land on the 
western coast of Akarnania, the other to be planted at Trisogna, 
an island within the Gulf of Lepanto, to penetrate into the 
centre of Roumeli. But the delay and waste of time and oppor- 
tunity consequent upon the impoverishment of the Greek 
treasury, the imbecility of the executive, and the jealousies 
and grasping spirit of different chieftains to obtain a share of 
the loans and contributions of Philhellenic commissions, were 
sufficient to baffle every combination and to disgust officers 
who, like Captain Hastings and General Church, were working 
with single-minded devotion for the Greeks. |General Church’s 
letters throughout are full of complaints of the failure of 
promises, of the neglect in every way of the force under his 
command; but there was no failure in his determination to do 
the best he could with the men and materials he could keep 
together. While waiting for the promised supply of money and 
ammunition, he moved through Achaia and Northern Pelo- 
ponésus with a small force of Roumeliots under Constantine 
Botsaris, faithful to him from first to last (by Diakopto, Megas- 
pelion, Ai Vlassi, and Santameri), to Cape Papas, at the extreme 
western point of Achaia, directing the movements of the bands 
under Colocotroni, providing for the defence of the isthmus, 
mitigating the severities of the occupation of a wasted country 
by a wild and unpaid soldiery, protecting the villages, and 
receiving back many of the chiefs of the districts which had 
submitted to the Turks. 

Then in December with a force which he had gradually sifted, 
like Gideon’s host, until he retained with him only 1000 men, 
the number which Hastings undertook to carry across, he made 
a landing at Dragomestre on the Akarnanian coast in two 
divisions of 500 men. His purpose was to raise the country on 
both sides of the Aspropotamos and to occupy the Gulf of Arta, 
and the range of Macrinoros, certain that by so doing he should 
cut the communication with Mesolonghi and the Gulf of 
Lepanto, and oblige the garrison to surrender. And beyond 
that, he hoped, if sufficiently supported, to throw a force upon 
the northern coast of Epirus, to distract the attention of the 
Turks at Jofnnina by giving encouragement to the disaffected 
Northern Albanians—or at least to raise the districts of Parga, 
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Souli, and Arta, and to threaten Prevesa by land while a naval 
force co-operated in the attack. 

But the support of the Government by sea and land was 
absolutely necessary in order that any portion of these plans 
should be carried out, and it is difficult to acquit the Govern- 
ment of Capodistrias either of indifference to the object: ~f the 
expedition, the extension of the frontier by military operations, 
or of treachery to the Greek force under General Church’s 
command, He had gathered round him, at first, a body of 
volunteers, followers of local chiefs, neither enlisted, enrolled, 
nor subject to military laws, as they were neither paid nor 
clothed by the Government. Later on in the course of the year 
1828, a scheme was carried out to organise the force chiefly 
with a view of ascertaining the number of men under arms and 
insuring economy in the payment and supplies; but the bad 
faith of the Government in the matter of pay, the neglect of 
the wants of the army, and the failure in the fulfilment of 
promises of reinforcements, caused at times a spirit of discon- 
tent and mutiny against the civil commissioners sent down by 
the Government, which the personal influence of the General 
with the chiefs, and through them with their men, was alone 
able to allay. 

During the spring of 1828 the little force which had landed 
at Dragomestre was joined by bands of patriots who had defied 
the Turks since the fall of Mesolonghi, in the marshes of 
Lessini, and the mountains and forests of Akarnania and A£tolia. 
Staico, the chief of Vlochés, on the other side of the Aspro- 
potamos, raised the Greek standard on his castled crag of 
Vlochés (Thermus), the Ztolian capital, which commanded the 
plains of Vrakhéri, and cut off convoys and detachments pass- 
ing to and from Mesolonghi. Makri of Apékoro and Makrijanni 
of Zygés brought up their men to join Staico. Tchonga, a large 
sheepmaster, whose possessions lay round Vénitza and the pen- 
insula of Actium, came in with 500 followers. Varnakiotti, 
the chief man of Xerémero, the western district of Akarnania, 
led 300 of his men by night through the Turkish position, and 
joined the camp at Mitika. Andrea Iscos, chief of Valtés, who 
held the passes of Makrinoros, made promises of coming over 
as soon as the Greek force was strong enough to make it safe 
for him to leave the Turks, and played his part between Greeks 
and Turks with eastern cunning, so long as success was doubtful. 

The little army had taken root in the country—it now 
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numbered about 3,G00 men; camps were formed at Mitica on 
the north-west coast, in the neighbourhood of the Gulf of Arta, 
at Dione on the southern coast, for observation of Anatoliké and 
Mesolonghi. Positions were chosen in the interior, on the 
mountain ridges, as points of concentration for the people of 
the country, for the protection of the Greek families, and for 
harassing the convoys on the line to Mesolonghi. The Turks 
contented themselves with holding the fortified positions on the 
south side of the Gulf of Arta, and the line of posts between 
the Gulf of Arta and Mesolonghi. Twice Veli Bey, the Seras- 
kier, came out of Prevesa threatening attack, but the mountain 
ridges and the defection of the Greek chiefs were too formidable 
obstacles. General Church only waited for the promised re- 
inforcements and a flotilla, to commence operations in the 
Gulf of Arta. Meanwhile, in deference to the President’s 
desire, but against his own judgment, some weeks were spent 
in a fruitless attempt on Anatoliké, the town on the inner 
lagoon of Mesolonghi, in co-operation with Captain Hastings 
and his sailors. But the force was insufficient for the blockade. 
The Government left them without ammunition or food. Church 
and Hastings worked on together, until in the night of the last 
assault Hastings received the fatal wound which caused the 
failure of the attack, and was followed by the abandonment 
of the siege. Then collecting and organising his men in the 
camp of Mitica, Church there waited the promised visit and 
inspection of the President. 

In July, the President, making his progress in a Russian 
ship of war, reviewed the camp of Roumeliots, approved the 
General’s plans of occupying the Gulf and seizing the Macrinoros, 
and promises were made of immediate reinforcements of 3,000 
men, and of an effective flotilla for the Gulf. But evil in- 
fluences and divided counsels at Aigina stopped the fulfilment 
of the promises. The army was kept waiting in vain through 
the sickly summer months, discontented with the breach of 
faith on the part of the Government as to their pay, and Sep- 
tember was nearly over before the flotilla was sent up. In spite 
of repeated complaints, not a soldier or a gun was sent to the 
land force, though at this time more than 8,000 men were being 
drilled and paraded in the camp of Megara. 

As soon as the flotilla arrived, General Church, impatient 
of further delay, determined to act for himself and do the best 
he could at all risks, with the few men he had, though at the 
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very moment of commencing operations he received the Presi- 
dent’s order to suspend for the present all military movements, 
on diplomatic considerations,—‘ajourner toute détermination 
quelconque concernant un plan de campagne.’ In the beginning 
of October, the little force of about 3,000 with four field-pieces 
moved upon the southern shore of the Gulf of Arta in two 
divisions ; one under General Church occupied the peninsula of 
Actium and threatened Vonitza; the other under General Baron 
Dentzel, a French officer, chief of the General’s staff, who had 
joined in February, occupied Lutraki, and seized the shipping 
in the harbour. The flotiJla, manned by Hydriot sailors, bravely 
forced the entrance of the Gulf under the fire of the batteries 
of Prevesa and’Punta. Lutraki was made the naval station. The 
Turkish gunboats were driven into Prevesa, or gallantly cut 
out and captured under the guns of the batteries. In a short 
time the Greek ships under the command of Kriezi, a lieu- 
tenant of Miaoulis, were completely masters of the Gulf, and 
blockaded Prevesa and the coast outside. Coronisi, a headland 
at the end of a narrow thread of land, enclosing the lagoons on 
the north shore ot the Gulf, was seized, garrisoned, and made a 
magazine and a refuge for Greek families from the plain of Arta. 
Kiutyahi, the Pasha of Jofnnina and Romili Valissy, had his 
headquarters at Arta, and twice directed in person an assault 
upon the Greek position from Salaghéra, but the little garrison, 
strengthened by a detachment led by General Church from the 
southern side, in each case beat off his assault and retained the 
position to the last. Albanian affairs drew Kiutyahi to Joan- 
nina, and his appointment as Grand Vizier in December 
distracted his attention from the small Greek force in the Gulf 
of Arta. 

When the safety of Coronisi was secured, General Church in- 
vested Vénitza, and the other division under Dentzel was sent to 
the eastern bank of the Aspropotamos to support the chiefs of 
Vlochés and Agrafa, and to threaten the eastern side of the 
Macrinoros in combination with operations in the Gulf of Arta. 
Uniting with the corps under Tzavellas, which had driven 
the Turks out of the provinces of Apocoro and Kravari, Dentzel 
and Tzavellas fought a successful action with the Turks at Kar- 
penisi, and then entzel striking into the heart of the canton 
of Agrafa to Frangista and Kerasovo on the upper valley of 
the Aspropotamos, held the mountain road which crossed the 
Pjndus to Trikala, stopped from further advance, but protected 
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from attack by the snow upon the mountains. Dentzel waited 
in vain for reinforcements through December; he was then 
recalled by the President, whose orders were peremptory that 
no further advance should be made beyond the line of the 
Macrinoros. 

All through December the siege of Vonitza had been pressed 
by Church. It was a position of the greatest importance, as 
commanding the access into Akarnania from Prevesa, and its 
capture was necessary before any advance could be made towards 
the Macrinoros. On Christmas Day an order of the day was 
given out fixing the assault for the next day, and forbidding 
plunder of the town or ill-treatment of defenceless inhabitants, 
and an unanimous promise was made by the soldiery to that effect. 

On the 27th the assault was made by the soldiers in three 
divisions, and by the seamen from the boats: the fighting was 
hot; but the town was taken, and the Albanian garrison was 
driven out and shut up in the castle. After the capture, the 
troops faithfully kept their promise, the evacuation of the town 
was carried out under the protection of the soldiers and sailors, 
and the garrison of the castle abstained from firing until the 
evacuation was complete. But the Castle of Vonitza still held 
out in hopes of the promised relief from Prevesa. Lines were 
drawn across the Promontory of Actium, and manned and armed 
by the Greek soldiers to meet the threatened attack of the 
Seraskier. He made two attempts in February, by sea and land, 
but was driven back upon Punta, and finally repulsed he retired 
to Prevesa. The castle capitulated on honourable terms, on 


“~ March 17, and the Albanian garrison of 300 men was conducted 





safely to Punta. 

As soon as this important post was gained, the General 
directed all his efforts to an immediate advance upon the Macri- 
noros. TheMacrinoros is the range of mountains and forest wedged 
in between the head of the Gulf of Arta, and the deep sunk bed 
of the Aspropotamos on the east, falling down on the north- 
west side to Comboti and the plain of Arta, and running up 
north to join Mount Djumerka and the Epirote chain; over- 
looking on the south the lakes of Ambrakia, and Ozeros, and 
the Aspropotamos. The Castle of Kervasai4, lying at the foot of 
the mountain, and in the south-eastern angle of the Gulf, is 
the gate to the mountain passes from Akarnania and the south. 
A road at the foot of the cliffs, rough and precipitous, ‘ forms 
a pass like that of the Syrian Gates, at the head of the bay of 
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Scanderoon,’! and winds along for a day’s journey by Menidhi 
to Comboti on the plain of Arta; other roads cross the moun- 
tain to Arta, and to Agrafa, and the Aspropotamos. 

Information had reached the General that a convoy was at 
Comboti, waiting for an escort to cross the mountain to Kerva- 
sara. Leaving a garrison in Vonitza, and some men to threaten 
Kervasara, he embarked by night, with a detachment from 
Lutraki in the boats of the flotilla, landed at Menidhi, mid- 
way on the cliff road and seized the stations on the road, while 
the boats went back to fetch another detachment. The men 
climbing the western ravines during the night, surprised at day- 
break a Turkish outpost on the heights and drove them into 
the fortified post on the plateau, the Paléo Castro of Macrinoros. 
Another body had been ordered to make a circuit round 
Kervasara, and to advance as skirmishers up the southern face 
of the mountain; these finding the lower posts unoccupied, 
pressed onwards to the ridge and closed round the Paleo Castro 
on the south side. Through the course of the night and next 
morning the boats brought over fresh men from Lutraki, and 
with these the General occupied the heads of the ravines lead- 
ing down to the plain of Arta, and sent forward a division to 
occupy the plateau of Langadha, which commands the eastern 
slopes to the valley of the Aspropotamos. | 

From the position on the heights, the Greeks had the view 
of the Turkish camp at Comboti. In the course of the morning 
they saw the convoy with the escort of cavalry in front, approach 
the foot of the mountain road; musket shots were fired by the 


Greek outposts, which were the first notice the Turks had that 


the pass was seized. The cavalry retired, the convoy halted, and 
retired to Comboti again to wait further orders. Thus time 
was now given to the Greeks to entrench themselves in their 
several positions, which stretching across the mountain range 
from east to west, barred the passage alike from Comboti and from 
Kervasaraé. The Turks had been completely surprised by the 
rapidity of the movement. That very day a convoy of provisions 
and money for Kervasaraé and Mesolonghi was to have crossed 
the mountains, and troops from Kervasaraé had come up to the 
fortified post on the ridge to meet the escort on its way, and to 
conduct it. Now the roads on both sides of the mountain had 
been seized by the Greeks, and the Turks found their way 
barred, without having means of knowing what was the strength 
1 Leake, N. G. 1, 4. 
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of the enemy which was on their road. The Greeks, increasing 
in numbers as the boats brought up fresh men from Lutraki, 
blockaded the garrison in the tower, guns were brought up, 
the tower bombarded by heavy guns from the gunboats, and on 
March 29 the garrison surrendered on promise of safe conduct. 

Andreas Iscos, thinking the time was now come, joined the 
General’s camp with 300 followers. Staico and another chief 
came in from the other side of the river, and the force now 
numbered 1,800 men in strong positions, and was capable of 
making a determined resistance if the Turks had advanced 
against it. But the garrison of Kervasaré, which had been’ 
lately increased, was suffering from want of provisions; the 
stoppage of the convoy straitened them still more; the 
Albanian prisoners who had surrendered in the tower, gave 
information which led the General to invite the Albanian 
commandant of Kervasara to surrender on the same honourable 
terms as had been granted to the garrison of Vonitza. These 
terms were accepted after a conference between the General and 
the Albanian officers, and on April 7 Kervasaraé capitulated. 
The garrison was conducted by a detachment of Greeks along 
the coast road by Menidhi through the Greek camp to the 
entrance of the plain of Arta, and the sick, and wounded, and 
baggage taken across in the Greek boats to Coprena. So in 
two weeks from the fall of Vénitza the Greeks had seized and 
occupied the passes of the Macrinoros, and the fortress which 
was the key of the province of Valtos. Information having 
come in that the garrisons of the posts along the military road 
to Mesolonghi had been gathered into Kervasara with a view 
to receive and guard the convoy on the way to Mesolonghi, the 
General with a small force pushed forward along the ridges 
between Kervasaré, and the fords of the Aspropotamos. All 
were evacuated on the right bank of the river, and a division 
was ordered to guard the fords, and to be prepared to advance 
upon Mesolonghi, while he returned to Macrinoros, to secure 
the position against a probable attack from Arta. Promises 
had been made of a reinforcement of 3,000 men; again only a 
few hundreds were sent, who were placed to guard the lines on 
the promontory of Actium. But the Turkish troops did not 
move from Prevesa, they made no effort to force the passes of 
Macrinoros ; the garrisons of Lepanto and Mesolonghi, now cut 
off from hope of relief and suffering from want of provisions, 
capitulated, Lepanto on April 30, Mesolonghi on May 17, and 
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the last body of Turkish troops were escorted by Varnakiotti, 
and a division of General Church’s army, through Akarnania to 
the Gulf of Arta and Prevesa, on their return to Albania. 

The honour of receiving the capitulation of Mesolonghi was 
denied to General Church. It was reserved for Agostino Capo- 
distrias, the President’s brother, who had been sent up as Lieu- 
tenant Plenipotentiary in Northern Greece, and was making a 
military parade at Lepanto; but an order of the day from 
General Church, then on his way to Mesolonghi, announced the 
fall of Mesolonghi to the army of the Macrinoros, and to the 
sailors of the fleet, and justly claimed the successful result of 
the campaign as entirely due to their bravery and constancy. 

He had the real satisfaction of entering Mesolonghi as the 
liberator of Western Greece. The evacuation of Akarnania and 
/Etolia was now complete ; and the Greeks held actual possession 
by the force of their own arms of the natural frontiers of the 
western provinces, the Gulf of Arta, and the Macrinoros defiles. 

General Church’s work was done. He had marked out for 
himself two years before a plan of operations. He had tena- 
ciously adhered to his purpose, and successfully carried it out 
amidst discouragement and opposition and countless difficulties. 
For eighteen months he had been at the head of his bands of 
Roumeliot palicari, sharing their rough camp life, never com- 
plaining, except for the wants of his men, making the best of 
them, keeping them together and leading them to success, 
settling their quarrels, and restraining their lawlessness by the 
justice and integrity and chivalrous bearing of an English 
officer. It was no slight mark of the influence he had ac- 
quired over his men, that after their savage warfare of years 
with the Turks he was able to make them humane and generous 
in their treatment of enemies. Bounties were given for Turkish 
prisoners instead of Turkish heads; cattle taken from Greeks on 
the Turkish side were restored or paid for; respect towards the 
enemy was enforced in all communications and interviews that 
passed between the camps; the most generous treatment of the 
Albanian officers and men was shown after capitulation, and in 
each case the garrisons were conducted in safety through the 
Greek camp without molestation or insult. 

He then passed on to the scat of Government, and ‘at the 
National Assembly of Argos, in August 1829, resigned the 
command which had been committed to him by the National 
Assembly of Treezene, in 1827, with an indignant protest 
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against the way in which the Government of Capodistrias had 
neglected the army and thwarted military operations. 

No more coneise.summary of the results, and no stronger 
or more unprejudiced testimony of the importance of General 
Church’s work could be given than is supplied by an unpublished 
letter of Mr. Finlay now before us. The historian of Greece, in the 
cynical reflections of his later years on the characters of his 
contemporaries in the War of Independence, has been ungene- 
rous in his detraction from General Church’s merits. It is 
pleasant to find that the historian could write more justly 
in the free intercourse of earlier years, when those services he 
describes were fresher in his memory. 

We subjoin the letter in illustration of the history of the 
time. 


Dear General,—I return your notes with many thanks. I have 
taken the liberty to copy them, as to me they recall the scenes, and 
correct many of the errors of Gordon. I well recollect the landing at 
Dragomestre, which at the time I thought a desperate and even hope- 
less attempt with the small force you had. I have long, however, 
seen that it was to that desperate step that Greece owes the extension 
of her frontier. The 500 men induced Romeli to take arms, and 
prevented Capodistrias making the Morea Greece. You gave him 
Romeli in spite of himself, and you made Agostino a hero. 

Yours sincerely, 
Thursday evening. Geo. Finuay.! 


It is easy to imagine the pain which General Church felt at the 
cession, in February 1830, of the provinces of Western Greece, 
and the surrender to the Turks of the frontier for which he had 
fought. In the letter which he published in April of that year 
he concludes his protest against the injustice done to Greece :— 


The recollections are fresh in my mind that, through the mercy of 
Providence, it fell to my lot, nobly seconded by the inhabitants, to 
procure for these countries emancipation from the Turkish yoke, and 
to give back to Greece her glorious Mesolonghi. I have witnessed 
their joy at liberation from bondage, seen the happy meeting of women 
and children restored to their fathers, to their husbands, to their 
brothers, and to their homes, after nine years of desolating warfare. 
I have heard their solemn and hearty thanks offered up to the 
Almighty, and seen the fierce Albanians, on leaving the country in 
which they had been fairly overcome, partaking of the bread of their 


1No date of year is given in the letter, but it appears to belong to letters 
of the years 1840-43, 
VOL. Il. N.S. C 
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conquerors, embracing them gratefully for the good treatment they 
had received at their hands, and declaring that the Greeks had a right 
to enjoy the country they had so fairly won. May God grant that no 
fatal change may take place in the destiny of the people of these now 
happy provinces ; and that the generous Powers to whom Greece owes 
so much gratitude may place her under still greater obligations by 
preserving to her the frontiers which she now holds, and which alone 
give her a chance to maintain her political existence and to defend 
her national independence. 


The frontier for which he thus pleaded was granted to Greece 
two years afterwards; the frontier imposed in 1830 was ‘ recti- 
fied’ in 1832; and the present boundaries were then laid down. 
But the change which it was thus necessary to make, though a 
measure of justice to Greece, came too late to repair the mis-« 
chievous consequences which had followed from the mistakes 
committed. Prince Leopold had refused the throne of Greece, 
mainly on the ground of the insufficiency of the territory of the 
new state for the development of the national life, and the 
recovery and progress of free Greece was thrown back for long 
years. By the last arrangements made in 1832 Greece received 
back the western provinces which Greeks had won. She ob- 
tained possession of one gate on the western frontier through 
which the Turks had been driven out, and which had been closed 
and held against them, the gate of the Macrinoros. But not- 
withstanding, she was left with a defective and insufficient 
frontier ; the upper valley of the Aspropotamos, through which 
the gate of the Macrinoros could be turned, was left in Turkish 
hands; the keys of the Gulf of Arta, the fortified places of 
Prevesa and Punta at the mouth of the gulf, were delivered over 
to Turkey, though the Straits of Prevesa had been forced again 
and again by Greek sailors, and the Gulf of Arta had been swept 
clear of Turkish shipping, and both shores of the gulf had been 
occupied by Greek soldiers and seamen. Greek populations 
who had risen and fought for their freedom, the men of Arta 
and Souli and Parga, and of the upper parts of Epirus and 
Chimara, the men of Thessaly and Olympus, were still subjected 
to the Turkish yoke. 

General Church, writing from his camp in 1829, had ex- 
pressed— 
his unavailing regret that the President of Greece should have pro- 
hibited any advance beyond the line of the Macrinoros, for the com- 
munications which were going on with Epirotes and Albanians, and 
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through the country as far as Joannina and Chimara on one side, as 
well as with chiefs of Thessaly and Olympus, gave good reason for 
believing that if reinforcements had been sent to the army of Western 
Greece,a great part of Epirus, and perhaps Thessaly, might then have 
been liberated and added to the territory of independent Greece. 


The occasion is again before us. Now there are reasons, 
which all admit, which demand some changes in the Turco-Greek 
frontier: the insufficiency of the present line, the inability of 
Turkey to guard her frontiers and govern distant provinces ; the 
growing strength of the Greek spirit of nationality, and the 
demands of the Greek population under Turkish rule to share 
in the freedom of their kindred ; the possession by the Greek 
state within late years of the Ionian Islands, which has awakened 
more lively sympathy between the islanders and the Greeks of 
the opposite continent, separated by so narrow a channel, and 
has given increased opportunities for development of trade and 
commerce ; the encouragement given to the Greeks to expect 
an increase of territory, if they abstained from adding to the 
complication of the late war by attack upon Turkey, and the 
actual recommendations made to Turkey, and promises of 
mediation of the Berlin Treaty. 

The history of the frontier question in 1830 32 should read 
some warning against concessions and compromises in order to 
meet the diplomatic exigencies of the moment, and in order to 
prop up the falling Turkish State. 

The failure of the attempt in 1830, ‘in deference to the 
wishes of the Porte,’ to draw artificial lines of frontier for Greece, 
which arbitrarily divided districts and populations of the same 
nationality and religion, and sympathies, and interests,—the 
failure of the attempt to divide Roumania,—and the present re- 
sistance to the division of Northern and Southern Bulgaria, are 
warnings against unjust arrangements, which leave open causes 
for future discontent and restless agitation. It is to be hoped 
that at least nothing less than the line recommended by the 
Treaty of Berlin will be exacted from Turkey. 

But it is a question which must soon be raised whether any- 
thing short of the whole of Epirus can or ought to satisfy the 
just claims of Greece to such a frontier as will give her suffi- 
cient safeguard to her independence, and guarantees for tran- 
quillity, and will unite under her government the Greek 
populatious of the continent opposite the Ionian Islands. 
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The Enropean Powers in 1830, made the Acheloos, a ford- 
able river, the boundary of Greece and in 1832 they were forced 
to rectify their frontier. If mountain ranges are the natural 
boundaries of States, it will be as vain to put down the stakes 
of a frontier line on the banks of the Thyamis' to-day, as on 
the Acheloos in 1830; it will be vain to think to check by such 
temporary barriers the ebb of the tide of Turkish power on the 
Hadriatic border, or to bid the flood-tide of Greek nationality to 
rise so far and no farther than may please the diplomatists of 
the day. 

There is a point in the mountain ranges between the 
Hadriatic and the AXgean seas, where the Cambunian mountains 
fold themselves in the central range of Pindus, and from thence 
other ranges branch off north-westward, which end in the moun- 
tains of Chimara and the Akrokeraunian promontory on the 
Hadriatic.? 

In the heart of Pindus, under the crests of Mount Zygés of 
Metzovo, ‘ the most remarkable mountain in Greece geographi- 
cally, the knot in the junction of this cluster of mountain 
ranges, are the springs of the five rivers which radiate through 
Northern Greece, the Arachthus, or river of Arta, to the south- 
west; the southern Acheloos; the Peneius, south-eastward 
through the basin of Thessaly ; and the Haliacmon to the north- 
east, falling into the A‘gean ; lastly, the Aous, or Viosa, flowing 
to the north-west.along the base of the mountains of Epirus, 
to the Bay of Avlona aud the Hadriatic. This western chain of 
mountains and the river Viosa are the rampart and the fosse 
of the frontier line which the Greeks claimed in 1827. It 
was part of General Church’s plan of operations in 1828, over- 
ruled then by Capodistrias, to land his men in the Bay of Avléna 
and strike for this frontier. This is the natural boundary of 
Epirus—the old boundary between Epirus and I]lyria—the proper 
boundary now between Greek Epirus and Illyrian Albania. 

We venture to think that this is the scientific north-west 
frontier for Greece to-day, and we trust that the aspirations of 
those who worked and fought for Greece fifty years ago may yet 
be realised in this generation. 


This view has since been confirmed by official correspondence, notably in 
a letter from Sir H. Layard. See Parl. Pap. Greece, No. 34. 
2 Leake, Northern Greece, i. 415. 
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OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


IlI.—WINCHESTER. 


Just five hundred years ago, in the summer of 1379, William of 
Wykeham obtained the Royal license and Papal bull for the 
foundation of his college of St. Mary Winton in Oxford, more 
briefly known as New College. 

Some seven years later, in the spring of 1387, he laid at 
Winchester the foundation stone of our first public school. In 
six years the buildings were ready for the occupation of the new 
society, consisting of a warden and ten fellows, three chaplains, 
three clerks, and sixteen choristers ; seventy scholars, with a 
Head Master and usher, whose several duties and privileges are 
most minutely set forth in the statutes drawn up by the founder, 
as he tells us in his preface, to the praise of God and the blessed 
Virgin, and the increase of divine service and good learning. 

Wykeham’s buildings still stand, for the most part little 
changed. They are worthy of his fame, and full of interest for 
all who love our ancient architecture. His statutes have not 
borne their years so lightly; the maintenance of the chapel 
services is no longer the leading purpose of a school, and all the 
detailed enactments for their proper celebration have lost their 
force. Though the statues of the Virgin still stand in their 
niches over the gateways, with the founder and the angel of the 
annunciation kneeling on either side, the services in her honour 
have ceased from the chapel. Neither have the amounts of the 
commons, proper to the various orders, and their allowances of 
cloth and wine and money any but antiquarian interest for us. 
Those who are curious in such things will find much to interest 
them in Mr. Adam’s ‘ Wykehamica,’ aswell as much othervaluable 
matter ; only let no one form their impressions of the place 
from the illustrations, which are of the poorest, but rather, if 
possible, go and see for themselves. 
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In some respects, however, the original order has been 
strangely little changed ; in one particular instance the founder 
seems to have been in advance of his time, for the prefectorial 
system, the institution of which has recently been ascribed to 
Dr. Arnold, is carefully set forth in the original statutes, thus : 
‘In each of the lower chambers let there be at least three 
scholars of good character, more advanced than the rest 
in age, discretion, and knowledge, who may superintend their 
chamber-fellows in their studies, and oversee them diligently, 
and may, from time to time, certify and inform the warden, 
subwarden, and head-master, respectively, of their behaviour, 
conversation, and progress in study.’ The chambers on the 
upper floor were assigned to the warden, fellows, and masters ; 
those on the ground floor, six in number, to the scholars; there 
would thus be eighteen prefects, a number which has remained 
unchanged, though the symmetry of the arrangement has been 
disturbed by the addition of a seventh chamber. 

In vain have we attempted, by adopting a historical treat- 
ment, to put off the evil; no sooner do we leave the contempla- 
tion of the venerable buildings and the ancient peace of the 
cloisters and turn our minds to their old associations and the 
order that prevailed in the past, than at the very outset we are 
confronted with the most hotly debated question of school dis- 
cipline, that of the expediency of the preefectorial system; a 
system which has been declared to be the distinguishing mark 
of a public school having been enforced by their earliest: statutes. 
For when Henry VI. took from Winchester William of Wayne- 
flete, then Head Master, and half the scholars, to form the nucleus 
of his new foundation of Eton, they brought their preefects with 
them, a carefully organized body. At Eton the system thus 
transplanted no longer flourishes, but exists, if at all, in so 
rudimentary a form that a recent critic has found few things to 
praise in Eton above other schools, more than the comparative 
absence of a system so calculated to manufacture prigs. On the 
other side, as a momentary escape from the question, may be 
quoted the above-mentioned author of ‘Wykehamica’: ‘ This 
idea,’ he writes, ‘is of Wykeham’s devising, and the experience 
of five hundred years has borne overwhelming testimony to its 
value. If there has been any one instrument in the hand of a 
schoolmaster by which he may keep in check the evils inevitable 
in every large school, it has been this. If there has been any 
one regulation that has taught the elder boys manliness, self- 
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reliance, and a sense of individual responsibility, and has abated 
the hardships of a junior’s life, it has been this enactment of the 
founder of Winchester College.’ 

According to the terms of Wykeham’s statutes, the scholars 
are to be chosen by a body called the Chamber, consisting 
of the wardens of New College and Winchester, two fellows of 
New College, the subwarden and Head Master of Winchester ; 
they are to be needy, poor, not under eight nor over twelve 
years of age, sufficiently instructed in reading, plain song, and 
grammar ; that preference should be given to his own kin, and 
after them to candidates with certain residential qualifications. 
Founder’s kin had the exceptional privilege of being allowed to 
remain till their twenty-fifth year, all others having to leave on 
attaining their eighteenth year, except those whose names were 
on the roll for New College, who were allowed to remain another 
year in expectation of a vacancy occurring ; once admitted there 
they became fellows, in due course—claiming their degrees of the 
University without the necessity of undergoing any examination. 

Besides the seventy scholars, the statutes provide for the in- 
struction of boys of noble birth within the college, and there 
also appear to have been from early times other commoners or 
oppidans of the same rank in life as the scholars, who it may be 
inferred, from an early mention of them, were not unfrequently 
candidates for scholarships. | 

But before the building of the great school-room, late in the 
seventeenth century, known to Wykehamists simply as School, 
it must have been very hard to find a place in which to teach 
any large number of Commoners tor Wykeham’s original school- 
room, now known as seventh chamber, was not a large one even 
for seventy boys, so that it is easy to understand a couplet in a 
metrical account of the college, written by Christopher Johnson, 
who became Head Master in 1560, which says that though there 
was no fire in the school-room, yet they were all kept warm by 
the rays of the sun and the breath of the boys. The new school- 
room afforded ample room for two hundred boys or more: 
there remained the question of lodging them. 

From time to time various adjacent buildings seem to have 
been rented by one or other of the fellows, with a view to 
receiving boarders, and there is no doubt that the noble youths 
of the earliest times were lodged by the fellows in their own 
chambers, having their meals with them at the high table in 
hall. But for the most part the boys seem to have been allowed 
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to lodge as they could in the town, with little or no supervision 
over their conduct when not in school, and to have enjoyed a 
license far exceeding the liberty of undergraduates at Oxford or 
Cambridge at the present time. It must be remembered that 
the stipend allowed the masters by the college was exceedingly 
small, and though they managed to evade the statute which 
forbade their receiving any money from the scholars, yet only 
by the payments made by a considerable number of commoners 
could they derive incomes sufficient to attract men of learning 
and ability, so that, as in the case of other old schools, the 
masters were correspondingly anxious to increase the numbers 
of their more profitable pupils; nor does the haphazard manner 
of accommodating them appear to have been peculiar to Win- 
chester. 

So matters remained till the time of Dr. Burton, Head Master 
from 1724-1766, who, being a man of large private means, 
was able to provide for the better lodging of his pupils. Out 
of several ancient buildings of various dates, with additions of 
his own, he made what an elder generation of Wykehamists 
know as Old Commoners, which, whatever its defects, and they 
must have been many, had at least the advantage of being an 
enclosed place, where the boys could be locked in and kept 
under some supervision. But perhaps its greatest merit was 
not appreciated till it had been supplanted by New Commoners, 
a substantial brick building, very square and very ugly, built 
some forty years ago, when the present Bishop of Salisbury was 
Head Master,—that being in every part in bad repair it was 
admirably ventilated, which its successor was not, till after 
sickness had called attention to the evil. The school was thus 
very definitely divided into two parts, united in the chapel 
services and for most purposes of instruction, and both alike 
subject to the prefect of hall in going on ‘Hills, but at other 
times separated by a high wall; the commoners mostly shut up 
within their court, the scholars having, besides their court, the 
college mead. 

Nor were they under the same authority ; the scholars being 
under the direct authority of the warden, the commoners under 
the immediate control only of the Head Master. The two divi- 
sions were very differently organized. 

In college the boys lived in the chambers on the ground 
floor of the central court—hence called Chamber Court—by 
this time increased to seven by the conversion of the original 
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schoolroom into seventh chamber. In each chamber is a large 
open hearth, on which a daily allowance of fagots, carefully 
economised by the recipients during the summer, serves to 
maintain a cheerful blaze during the colder months. There 
each boy had his bed, and also what is called his toys, which is 
—for the word is of the singular number notwithstanding its 
plural form—a sort of writing-desk, with cupboard for books 
above. Originally, the learned tell us, the word meant that 
which was or ought to have been kept in the cupboard—not 
playthings, but arma scholastica—pens, ink, and paper, and 
the rest, and, further, they derive it from the Dutch. There, 
in the evenings, the boys wrote their tasks and prepared much 
of their work, the prefects maintaining order, which was not 
difficult for them, seeing that there were on the average but 
ten boys in a chamber, and at least two of them prefects. There 
was also School, in which each college boy had an oak chest, 
with a double lid, termed a scob, arranged on the intersections 
of a system of solid oak benches, so that, when the upper lid 
was raised, the lower lid served as a desk, while the upper 
screened him from his neighbours. Of the eighteen prefects, 
five, chosen from the seniors, hold offices of dignity and emolu- 
ment; of these officers the chief is the prefect of Hall, who is 
the recognised head of the school and the official means of 
communication between the boys and the college authorities, 
more especially in such matters as asking for holidays. He, 
armed with a ground ash, marshalled the procession of boys 
two and two, as the law ordained, to and from Hills, otherwise 
known as St. Catherine’s Hill, a round-topped down to the south 
of the college, with an ancient entrenchment and a clump of 
trees on the top, looking far away down the Itchen Valley to 
Southampton and the Solent: a healthful resort, certainly, and 
one dear to all Wykehamists, though it must have been rather 
trying to start thither soon after six in the morning, with no 
prospect of breakfast for the next few hours, if haply the 
requirements of his prefect master and schvol work allowed an 
unhappy junior any breakfast at all: so perhaps the abolition 
of the.old custom need not be regretted. 

In Commoners the boys were not allowed to frequent their 
sleeping chambers during the day, but at such times as the 
scholars were in their chambers or in school under the control 
of their prafects, commoners were supposed to work seated at 
their toys, which were ranged round the sides of Commoner 
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Hall, the prefects being responsible for the maintenance of 
order; a heavier task than in College, for not only was the 
proportion of juniors to prefects usually larger in Commoners 
than in College, but the whole mass, instead of being broken 
up into groups of manageable size, with their special prefects 
among them, was gathered into one large room and committed 
to the charge of two preefects at a time, while the rest kept out 
of the way in a room set apart as their study; and when, in 
more recent days, there were eighteen separate studies for the 
senior boys, they were still further withdrawn from any control 
over the noisy crowd. 

Besides the Head Master, whose house communicated with 
the commoners’ buildings, there were two tutors who had 
rooms in them, and assisted him in supervising the boys; but 
at best Commoners was a rough place, often, it is to be feared, 
chargeable with more than roughness. 

In 1860 a great innovation was made; the first tutors’ 
house was started by the Rev. H. J. Wickham, then one of the 
Commoner tutors, and was shortly followed by two others. 

In 1866 Dr. Moberly resigned, having been Head Master 
during thirty-one years ; years which had brought many changes 
on the school, but, in comparison with those that have fol- 
lowed, years of great progress. He left the school flourishing, 
and larger than it had ever been before; to the efficiency of the 
teaching the Oxford class-lists of the time bear witness. 

He was succeeded by his son-in-law, the Rev. G. Ridding, 
then second master, whose tenure of office has been signalised 
by a rapid succession of reforms and improvements. 

The number of tutors’ houses have been raised to nine; the 
boys in Commoners were distributed among four of them. Each 
house holds about thirty-five boys—none more; so that the 
number of boys in the school is now about 380—no large 
number in these days. The Commoner buildings were meta- 
morphosed most ingeniously into a number of class-rooms, so 
that each division now goes up to books, to use the Wykehamical 
phrase, in its own class-room, apart from the distractions which 
necessarily arose in the great schoolroom, when as many as four 
divisions would be up to books at once, and many more boys 
dispersed about the body of the room variously employed. The 
central portion has been made into a fine library for the boys, 
called, in remembrance of the late Head Master, the Moberly 
Library, and supplying a much felt want. 
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The outside was transformed by the aid of plenty of 
mullioned windows from its Georgian ugliness into a not un- 
pleasing specimen of perpendicular, and the formerly untidy 
court between the Head Master’s house and the central 
block of the building is now a neat smooth-shaven lawn; 
truly it is a more pleasant sight to the eye than of old, how- 
ever it may grieve the conservative souls of older Wykehamists. 
A long stretch of level turf beyond the wall of the old meads 
has been annexed, so that these ten years no school can have had 
better or pleasanter playing fields. The liberality of a former 
fellow, the Rev. C. Ridding, father of the Head Master, has pro- 
vided the school with a racket-court, and four fives-courts, in ad- 
dition to which many of the houses have private fives-courts, and a 
gymnasium has been recently completed. A certain amount of 
boating is found possible on the narrow stream of the Itchen, 
and a very expert angler may catch good trout in its overfished 
and over-clear waters, and further, an admirable bathing place 
has been formed close to the college for the use of the boys, so 
that, on the whole, the school may be said to be abreast of the 
times in its opportunities for recreation. Further, lest any 
should foolishly fail to know their own happiness, a certain 
measure of compulsion is not wanting. JF ormerly, indeed, the 
amount of cricket and football fagging was excessive, and 
usually very unfairly distributed ; but now the hours that a boy 
can be made to field out at cricket, or be compelled to play or 
assist in playing football, are strictly limited. Of course boys 
grumble occasionally, but the grievance, as often as not, is in 
being kept out of the confectioners, which is a very good thing 
for them. There are always a number of boys who are afflicted 
with a weakness for lounging, and anything which stirs them up 
is so far a good thing. Therein lay the merit of the time- 
honoured custom of going to Hills, though the time of going 
may often have been cruelly ill-chosen; certainly it was Better 
suited for a school of seventy than of four hundred, as the larger 
number would become somewhat unmanageable when extended 
two and two, and so, if for no other reason, it was rightly dis- 
continued. 

Though the tutors’ houses at Winchester are not all built 
on one model, but differ more or less widely in arrangement, 
they are all alike in their general idea, presenting a marked 
difference to the systems at Eton or Harrow. Instead of a 
separate room being assigned to each boy or pair of boys in 
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which to sleep and work, at Winchester the boys sleep usually 
some five or six in a room, in some cases even as many as twelve; 
during the greater part of the day the bedrooms are usually 
closed to the boys, who inhabit a room known as Hall ; which is, 
as in the old Commoner Hall, surrounded by toys, but differently 
arranged, for instead of ranging along the sides of the room 
with the boys sitting side by side, they usually project from the 
wall so as to form a series of pigeon holes, the occupants of 
which are in some measure screened from their neighbours, and 
protected from interruption at work. In the evenings, after 
tea, for about an hour and a half, called toy-time, the boys are 
supposed to prepare their lessons, write tasks, etc., sitting in 
their toys, while the prefects are responsible for order. In most 
of the houses either in the hall or in a separate room, a few 
small studies are partitioned off for the senior boys, securing 
them some degree of privacy, which is doubtless valuable when 
a boy’s work comes to be more serious as he rises higher in 
the school, though their expediency is questioned by at least 
one of the senior masters. Most boys from time to time, many 
boys constantly, desire to escape from the crowd around them, 
and long for privacy. On the other hand, there can be no doubt 
that much of the healthiness of English schoolboy life is due 
to its opinions and publicity, and that anything that diminishes 
its publicity beyond a certain point tends to impair its robust- 
ness. The opposite danger lies in a tendency to roughness, 
when a large number of boys live together in common, and the 
larger the number the greater power a rough set of boys has, 
and the greater the tendency such a set has to perpetuate itself, 
as for instance happened in Commoners. In the smaller num- 
ber of boys in the present tutors’ houses, though there may be 
the same percentage of rough boys, they are not likely to be 
so mischievous as when absolutely more numerous. On the 
whole it is probable that the mean has been fairly hit in the 
arrangement of the tutors’ houses at Winchester, and that the 
boys have, as a rule, sufficient opportunities for quiet and com- 
parative privacy, and at the same time live openly and under 
the influence of a public opinion which is in the main sound 
and healthy in tone. 

Though one can but suppose that the nature of boys is 
much the same now as heretofore, yet unless writers of stories 
about boys sadly libel their schoolfellows, they must be of 
somewhat gentler manners than their fathers were. The matter 
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of fighting is one in which a marked improvement has taken 
place. The idea ofa fight, begun in cold blood long after the 
occasion had passed away, and witnessed by the whole school as 
eager spectators, is one only familiar to the present generation of 
schoolboys, at least so far as Winchester is concerned, from books ; 
no tradition exists in the school on the subject. And though 
boys fight occasionally and will fight, the bystanders would be 
more likely to stop an ordinary tussle than to endeavour to 
make it the occasion of a serious fight. Probably, that any- 
one should venture to deny that Winchester is a rough school 
will astonish some whose impressions on the subject are 
chiefly derived from the correspondence in the papers a few 
years back on the celebrated tunding question. And indeed a 
pretty case was made out against the school, heightened with 
many racy stories of the time when Winchester was rough, and 
when indeed all schools were rough, and the ‘ Daily Telegraph’ 
had a good time of it, with much merriment on the Head 
Master’s English, and wonderment as to how it was possible that 
a good and gentle boy should so far forget himseif as to thrash 
another boy excessively for some offence which was not very 
intelligible to an outsider. Yet if a poll-could be taken of 
those who ought to know best, those who were in the same 
tutor’s house under his authority, there is small doubt that a 
large majority would affirm that he was rightly described as 
good and gentle. The immediate result of the outery was 
that the house masters had about twenty per cent. more applica- 
tions for admission than the average. For during its continuance, 
parents who had delayed putting down their boys’ names till too 
late, hoped, but mostly in vain, that vacancies would occur in 
consequence of the troubles, for the number of boys in each 
house is strictly limited, and the tutors usually have names put 
down for all probable vacancies some years in advance. The 
inquiry by the governing body which followed, produced little 
or no evidence of prefectorial tyranny existent among the 
Commoners, which term henceforth means the boys in tutors’ 
houses, that is, all but the scholars; but in College it came to 
light that the prefects exercised undue severity in many cases, 
and that the tendency there was to an abuse of their power, and 
an amount of petty tyranny which would have produced an 
explosion in Commoners, but in College was quietly submitted to, 
till this opportunity of effective complaint presented itself, 
owing to the much greater authority the prefects have always 
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had there from their greater proportion to the whole body and 
their compact organisation. The juniors made a statement of 
the number of thrashings that had been administered during 
the term, to which the prefects replied with a detailed list, 
doubtless in the main correct, but perhaps misleading at times ; 
as for instance, when one tunding was entered under the head 
of ‘ gross case of insubordination,’ but was really the excessive 
penalty for a breach of the rules of the game of football 
peculiar to Winchester, known as a ‘ tag’ to i lactate not 
easily to be explained to others. 

Though the steps taken by the governing body greatly dis- 
appointed those who had looked for heroic remedies, they have 
proved effectual, and the life of a junior in college, though 
never likely to be one of much leisure, is now for most boys a 
happy one, so far as rules and regulations can confer happiness. 
In attacking the prefectorial system, it seems too often to be 
assumed, though not, of course, consciously, that the boys in a 
school are all equals, not merely socially, but in all respects ; 
and that the authorities create an artificial inequality by giving 
certain boys authority in order to save themselves the trouble 
of supervision, and to save the expense of more servants by 
making the juniors do servants’ work. Whereas their infinite 
diversity is the first condition in the problem of school manage- 
ment, and the fact that the stronger have by nature power over 
their weaker companions, and too often some disposition 
to abuse it. This inequality no authority can cure, but the 
prefectorial system aims at a partial correction by giving 
an artificial pre-eminence to chosen boys, and so determin- 
ing to a great extent who shall be the leaders of the com- 
munity. The privilege of fagging is added to the office, to the 
great advantage of the actual junior, for while he would other- 
wise be liable to be fagged by anyone who could thrash him, it is 
the interest of the preefects to take care that no one else fags him. 
That the boys would be happier or better in any way under any 
development of the usher system, no one who can recall any 
experiment of it as existing in some private schools can well 
maintain, even supposing that all-seeing vigilance could be 
secured to the ushers by getting rid of the prejudice against 
tale-bearing. Surely those who propose such remedies when any 
offence arises, as they needs must arise under any system, must 
lack the imagination to picture the evil that they know not of, 
to which they would so readily fly. 
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Though this matter concerns other schools as much, there 
is special reason for dwelling on it in any account of Winchester, 
for the school has been put forward so prominently as the type 
of a school under the prefectorial system, which has existed 
there for a longer time with less change than anywhere else. 
This being so, it is a noteworthy fact that in a return published 
some ten years ago, Winchester appeared as having the largest 
proportion of masters to boys, a proportion which has since 
been increased, and is now rather more than one master to 
every sixteen boys; so far militating against the theory that the 
prefectorial system is chiefly a matter of economizing in the 
number of masters. Another result of the inquiry into the ‘ tund- 
ing’ question was the abolition of a custom of comparatively 
recent date, a dispute about which was the original cause of the 
trouble, namely, the practice of examining new boys in their 
‘notions. Every new boy, by ancient custom, is exempt from 
fagging for the first fortnight of his entry into the school, during 
which he is expected to make himself acquainted with the 
manners and customs of the place, an older boy being usually 
told off to superintend this part of his education. Now Win- 
chester, in addition to the names of places and buildings, which 
are necessary there as elsewhere, has a rich vocabulary of 
peculiar words and phrases, distinct for the most part from the 
ordinary slang of schoolboys and others, much of which it is 
strictly contrary to the tradition of the elders to use. To 
facilitate the acquisition of this local and verbal knowledge, 
some benevolent individual in times past gathered it into a 
book ; and in time, doubtless with the best possible intentions, 
an examination in it was instituted, affording no small sport to 
all but the examinees; with a kindly prefect, little or no penalty 
followed upon failure to pass; but at times it was made a 
pretext for bullying, and was therefore abolished. 

In passing through the chamber court, two water-taps are 
shown visitors in the wall to the west, over which traces of 
there having once been some kind of roof may be discerned. 
These, in days not very long ago, were the only provision for 
washing in college, and thither the boys had to repair, summer 
and winter, to perform their ablutions. Now every chamber has 
water laid on, and all arrangements are such as would have 
seemed surpassing luxury to the junior of forty vears ago. Still, 
the old chambers, with their thick walls and heavily mullioned 
and barred windows, admitting no superfluity of light into an 
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interior alternating between black oak and whitewash, are far 
from the ideal of the modern bedroom, and do not always please 
the anxious eye of a mother, who usually associates dimness 
with dirt, and the ground-floor with damp; and doubtless a 
chamber, to which some ten boys have access all day long, can- 
not always be as clean as a lady’s bedroom. Yet they are in all 
essentials clean; and as to damp, the old walls were built by 
cunning builders, and are not of such stuff as you find in a 
London suburb. It were better for most modern bedrooms if 
they were as airy as these. Besides all this, most of the boys 
no longer sleep on the ground-floor. Each chamber now con- 
sists of two chambers—one for use by day, the other by night; 
and most of the latter are on the upper floor, to the east of the 
quadrangle. But perhaps the most important reform is in the 
matter of meals; the food provided by the College has never, 
at least in recent times, been deficient either in quantity or 
quality ; but the juniors, if the elders speak truth, were but rarely 
allowed to eat it. In old times the warden and fellows dined at 
high table, and doubtless all was regular enough then; but as 
times go on, we find the visitors protesting against. fellows 
having their commons in their own chambers instead of in hall, 
seemingly in vain; for in comparatively recent times the boys 
were left to their own cruel mercy, and the weakest went to 
the wall. Nowa master is always present in hall at dinner, 
and ample time is allowed for all to get their meals. Through- 
out the school there is little to complain of in this matter, and 
few serious complaints are ever to be heard against the food 
supplied, the boys having all their meals in their respective 
dining-halls, and not being dependent on their private supplies 
for anything needful. 

The grounds on which candidates were elected to scholar- 
ships according to the original statute, have been already men- 
tioned. Though the form of election was maintained, little 
changed till the beginning of the recent reforms, all reality had 
departed from it, the real system being only one of nominations 
by the fellows. This has been done away with, and the scholar- 
ships are all thrown open to public competition. The claims of 
founders’ kin have been set aside, and that the candidates should 
be poor is not one of the conditions of election, so that the 
scholarships are like most other scholarships—simply prizes. 
That this was not the intention of the founder is certain; but 
neither did he intend the nomination system ; and though the 
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suggestion of a poverty qualification is plausible, its practicable 
application is beset with endless difficulties, so often do mere 
matters of detail prove the very kernel of the difficulty. 

The sister college at Oxford has also been moving on the 
path of reform, and Winchester has abandoned the exclusive 
right to the New College endowments. Thirty of the scholar- 
ships are reserved, in the first instance, for Winchester ; and as 
they are tenable for five years, six are offered every summer for 
competition, in an election held at Winchester, and open, not 
as formerly, only to College, but to the whole school. Nor 
is the examination at all a farce. A few years back only three 
were elected instead of six, and as several of the unsuccessful 
candidates shortly after gained open scholarships at Oxford, 
there is sufficient evidence that the examination is of not less 
than average severity. This being so, these scholarships are of 
much advantage to those boys whose position in the school 
gives them a probability of obtaining one, since they are thereby 
enabled to work steadily with one immediate object, instead of 
having to go from college to college, at one University or the 
other, seeking to win a scholarship ; and now that New College 
has extended its borders, and, having become young again with 
fresh life, is a large and growing College, there is not the 
danger of Wykehamical education rolling on in a too narrow 
channel. Yet one who passes from Winchester to New College 
still carries on the same tradition in a fresh place, becoming 
doubly a Wykehamist, so that in after life the associations of 
school and college are blended into one whole. And then, to 
the existence of New College, as well as to the greater antiquity 
of these traditions, mainly must be attributed the fact, of which 
the universal testimony of Wykehamical after-dinner speeches 
leaves no doubt, that Wykehamists retain in after life a closer 
sense of brotherhood than do men from other public schools. 

Besides the College scholarships, there are eight exhibitions 
of 50/. a year tenable by Commoners at Winchester, two 
of which are usually open to competition at the same exami- 
nation as the scholarships, and it is further intended to give 
a certain number of exhibitions in College, relieving those who 
obtain them from all school expenses. The College also annually 
grants exhibitions of various amounts to several of those who 
have acquitted themselves best on their going to the University, 
in addition to any scholarships they may obtain. These are 
the leading applications of its endowments. Whether they are 
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exactly such as the founder would direct is not the main ques- 
tion, but whether, having them, the school does good and true 
work, and what can it show for them. Winchester still remains 
chiefly a classical school, but not in the old exclusiveness. Studies 
other than that of the classics have greatly increased of late 
years. Either French or German forms part of the regular 
work in every part of the school. The study of mathematics also 
has made great progress, and has become a very important 
part of the teaching. Neither can any boy pass through the 
school without receiving some instruction in the rudiments of 
physical science; in short, Winchester offers an education 
mainly classical, but including, perhaps, as wide a variety of 
other subjects as can well be got into the twenty-four hours. 
In the higher departments a boy has considerable opportunities 
for concentrating his attention more on some ‘of these subjects 
than others; more especially in the case of mathematics, if not 
to so great an extent as on the modern side of some schools. 

Those who expect that any institution which aims at giving 
a sound education to a large number will ever compete on equal 
terms with teachers whose aim it is to impart knowledge with 
a view to success in special examinations will probably always 
be disappointed. The natural crown of public-school education 
is to be found at the University, and there it may fairly be 
claimed that Winchester holds her own. 

Unfortunately, the seemingly difficult problem of finding a 
mode of punishment which shall be good in itself to supersede 
the writing of lines, with the use of the birch as an extreme 
measure, has not been solved. Notwithstanding the school 
discipline is adequately maintained, and a kindly feeling pre- 
vails between the boys and masters. As for the masters, they 
are a remarkably united body, and, in spite of variety of age, 
tastes, or opinions, there has never been any hint of disagree- 
ment amongst them ; of their chief but few words need be said, 
for the story of the reforms of the last twelve years is the 
story of Dr. Ridding’s Head Mastership. No stronger testimony 
to his capacity as aruler can be borne than the fact that, through 
all changes, there has never been any opposition party among 
his subordinates or question of their loyalty. Jf ever Wyke- 
hamists have forgotten their ancient motto, the school is little 
likely under his rule to forget that ‘ Manners makyth man.’ 
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THE FIDDLE AND THE SLIPPER. 


A LEGEND. ] 


I. 


In an old town which in the Rhine 
Reflects quaint medieval towers, 
There stands a rich and holy shrine, 


Famed far and wide for wondrous powers: 


An image of the Virgin Mother, 

More potent far than any other ; 
Revered for strange and sudden healings 
By serf and burgess, priest and lord, 
Ne’er thankless for a pilgrim’s kneelings, 
And in the furthest lands adored. 

The figure stands within the aisle 
Of the immense Cathedral pile, 
Where languid fumes of incense float, 
And rolls the organ’s solemn note ; 
Where gorgeous flecks of colour pass, 
And kiss the stone through tinted glass: 
A mild Madonna looking down 
From underneath a starry crown, 
And standing in an azure niche, 
Behind a grating strange and rich.’ 
So far, so good. But in this shrine 
There hangs just in the very middle, 
Beside the effigy divine, 
A fiddle. 
A Fiddle ? ? ? 
Each latest pilgrim shakes his head, 
Whom pious steps have hither led, 
And questions all, with anxious face: 
For ’tis indeed a puzzling riddle 
Why such an object as a fiddle 
Should be suspended in the middle 
Of such a very holy place. 
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THE FIDDLE AND THE SLIPPER. 


But, as I know, and as the story 
Is greatly to the Virgin’s glory, 

I'll tell the legend unto you, 

For whom ’tis peradventure new. 


Somewhere in the Middle Ages— 
That happy time of long-shanked pages, 
Of troubadours and ladies fair, 
With hawk on wrist and golden hair ; 
Of lovers’ philtres, and of spells, 
Of palmers with their cockle-shells, 
Of tourneys, and of knightly prancings, 
Of plagues and epileptic dancings, 
Of monks and nuns with morbid cravings, 
With visions and ecstatic ravings, 
Of heretics’ and witches’ trials, 
Of recantations and denials; 
That kindly period which exhibits 
So many forms of chains and gibbets, 
Of thumbscrews, racks, and Spanish shoes 
To alter men’s religious views, 
Or touch the hearts of stingy Jews; 
Those good old days so picturesque, 
So hungry, pious, and grotesque, 
In that same town beside the Rhine, 
Where stands the venerable shrine, 
A fiddler dwelt of humble fame, 
And known as Nepomuk by name. 
He earned but little at the best, 

For though his skill was far from middling, 
Few in that city’s bounds possessed 

A taste for piping or for fiddling. 
But times were more than ever hard, 
The very mice could find no lard ; 
A plague had lately swept the city, 
And Famine showed but little pity. 
The world had licked its platter clean, 
And grew each day more pale and lean ; 
All had to borrow, steal, or beg. 
The stork which stood upon one leg 
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THE FIDDLE AND THE SLIPPER. 


Upon his dwelling’s highest gable, 
Had brought to the musician’s wife 
More brats than he and she were able 
To furnish with the means of life. 
The hearth was empty ; all was bare, 
Their only visitor was Care ; 
Save when, through panes of bottle green, 
Grim Hunger’s face would come and stare, 
Or ever and anon was seen 
Upon the threshold blank Despair. 


But in the trouble of his life, 
When even his devoted wife 
Was all unable to console 
The woe which weighed upon his soul, 
The poor musician had a friend, 
For ever ready to attend, 
A friend to whom, when broken-hearted, 
His every feeling he imparted, 
Whose voice in vain was never heard, 
A friend who with him hoped and feared ; 
By old companionship. 
Who in his happier days of youth, 
Before he felt Care’s gnawing tooth, 
Had at his joy exulted often, 
And now could soothe, assuage, and soften ; 
A friend who stuck through thick and thin, 
His comforter—his violin. 
He was for ever fiddling found, 
The less the food, the more the sound. 
When in that bitt’rest of all winters, 
The floating ice in hoary splinters, 


Would crash and crunch and shake and shiver, 


Against the pier-heads of the river, 

And mighty blocks with creeks and cracks 
Would leap upon each other’s backs; 

And when from gables, and from leads, 
And rain-spouts shaped like dragons’ heads, 
Hung icicles a yard in length, 

Resplendent in ephemeral strength, 

Then ran the fingers, flew the bow, 
Through mazes of unuttered woe ; 


























































THE FIDDLE AND THE SLIPPER. 


Until the sweat, despite the cold, 
Down from the player’s forehead rolled. 


One day when things looked blacker still, 

(A child had died, his wife was ill,) 

The poor musician had stolen out, 

Scarce knowing what he was about ; 
Whether to seek some chance carousal, 
Some christening feast, or some espousal, 
At which to fiddle for a penny 

(Feasts in the town were far from many) ; 
Whether to supplicate or steal 

For those at home a scanty meal ; 

Or whether every hope resign, 

And end his misery in the Rhine ; 

It happened that the narrow street, 
Chosen at random by the feet 

Of the depressed and starving mortal, 
Led past the great cathedral portal, 
Where rows of saints, all skin and bone, 
And rigid kings, were carved in stone, 
Where squatted imps, where goblins leered, 
And apish faces grinned and jeered. 

The fiddler stopped and looked awhile, 

He felt an inner admonition 

Far stronger than his own volition 
To enter that great Gothic pile. 

The nave and aisles in semi-light 

Seemed empty and deserted quite. 
The sheaf-like pillars rose sublime 

Sustaining lightly in the air 

A stony lace-work, past compare, 

At heights where Fancy feared to climb 
Upon the tombs loomed cold and pale, 
Recumbent in their coats of mail, 

The statues of once famous knights, 
Who in the shade of arch and column, 
And in the stillness deep and solemn, 

Seemed resting from forgotten fights 
The whole in tintless twilight lay 
Save here and there, where, far away 
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THE FIDDLE AND THE SLIPPER. 


At some long pillared vista’s close, 
A window like a luminous rose, 

With blood-red petals, let a stream 

Of crimson light the grey redeem. 


The unknown impulse which had made 
The fiddler enter, led him on, 
Through nave and transept, till it bade 
Him humbly kneel upon the stone 
Before the rich and holy shrine, 
Where stood the Virgin’s form divine. 
She stood behind the silver grating 
Clad in a splendid jewelled robe, 
As if for adoration waiting, 
Her feet upon an azure globe, 
And from beneath her starry crown, 
She looked so mildly, softly, down ; 
She seemed to say, ‘I know tkee well ; 
To me thy woes and troubles tell.’ 
Was it his fancy? But he thought 
That on her face a smile he caught. 
Again! He thought her mantle rich 
Had rustled in the azure niche! 
He mumbled all the prayers he knew ; 
Half understood, and very few, 
They served but badly to express 
His utter misery and distress. 
In his own words he tried to speak, 
But his own words his wish belied ; 


His heart was full, his tongue was weak, 


Upon his lips the accents died. 
Then for his fiddle, as he knelt, 
His hand mechanically felt. 

At first the music sounded faint, 


And like the moaning wind’s complaint ; 


But as the player bolder grew, 
From out his instrument he drew 
A simple and pathetic air, 

His truest, best, and highest prayer 
To her who, ’neath her starry crown, 
Into all lowly hearts looked down. 
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THE FIDDLE AND THE SLIPPER. 


He told his tale, and not in vain, 
For lo, the image smiled again ! 
Again, against the azure globe, 
He heard the rustling of her robe. 

Before his hand had wholly stopped, 
Before his prayer had wholly ended, 
Slightly her foot the saint extended, 

And through the bars, oh, joy unhoped, 
The Virgin’s jewelled slipper dropped 


II. 


He caught it up with wild delight, 
And feasted on it soul and sight. 
O beauteous gift! O wondrous token! 
How clearly has not Heaven spoken 
No more dark days ; no more despair ; 
The strength of evil fate was broken! 
His life would now be bright and fair, 
He stood beneath the Virgin’s care ! 
With ecstasies of faith and joy, 
He looked upon the glittering toy ; 
Kissed it, pressed it to his heart, 
And—gave a cry and sudden start. 
An iron gripe was round his wrist ; 
Upon his neck an iron fist ; 
There stood a grim, gigantic fellow, 
A man at arms, in red and yellow, 
Whose words fell harshly on his ear, 
And filled him with a hideous fear. 
‘So, so,’ he cried, ‘ we’ve caught the thief ! 
At last the rat has come to grief! 
Here, beadle, lend a hand. I feel 
The fellow wriggling like an eel.’ 
Up came the beadle and the priest ; 
The fiddler prayed to be released, 
And, trembling, laboured to explain. 
They listened not, ’twas all in vain. 
‘To steal,’ cried one, ‘the Virgin’s slipper ; 
We'll hand him to the public whipper.’ 
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THE FIDDLE AND THE SLIPPER. 


* No!’ cried the priest, ‘this dreadful act 
‘Is sacrilege! he must be racked 
Till every bone he has is cracked.’ 






They dragged him to the Marshal’s dwelling, 


Amid a mob with anger yelling, 


And threats, and oaths, and kicks, and cuffs, 


Were in the Virgin’s honour showered 
By more than fifty pious roughs, 
Upon the sacrilegious coward, 
Who had just laid his impious hand 
Upon the holiest in the land. 
Before the Marshal and his crew, 
The wretched Nepomuk again 
All trembling laboured to explain 
That all to miracle was due ; 
That he had fiddled at the shrine, 
And that the effigy divine, 
Had at his fiddling dropped her shoe, 
But he was met with roars of laughter 
That shook the very roof and rafter. 
And late at night, he was at last 
Into the Bishop’s prison cast. 


Now it so chanced that on that day 
Just seven years had passed away 
Since any one for Jesus’ sake 
Had been committed to the stake,— 
An unaccountable vacation 
Which hurt the Bishop’s reputation ; 
It was a great and growing scandal, 
Which gave his enemies a handle. 
What wonder, when he did so little 

To honour Heaven and to please, 

If Heaven sent the town no victual, 

But sent it famine and disease ? 
Too well this fact the bishop knew, 
But what, alas! was he to do? 

The heretics were now so sly 

That *twas mere waste of time to try 
To set them traps; and as for wizards, 
Who used to be as many as lizards, 





























THE FIDDLE AND THE SLIPPER. 


His predecessor must have cast 

Into the flames the very last. 

For though he searched each nook and cranny, 
He wholly failed to ferret any ; 

Nay, things had come to such a pitch 
You couldn’t even find a witch. 

But suddenly, O hour of joy! 

O golden day without alloy ! 

Behold the Heavens kindly send us 

A case of sacrilege tremendous. 

To touch the Virgin’s jewelled shoe! 
What next, good Lord, will Satan do ? 
Quick, heap the logs, and poke the fire, 
Until the flames go shooting higher 
Than yonder tall cathedral’s spire, 

And to the stake that’s in the middle 
We'll tie this fiddler and his fiddle. 


But matters went not quite so fast, 
For many an endless month was passed, 
(Indeed I think the months were seven 
Far from the gentle light of Heaven,) 
By that same fiddler, in a cell 
Beneath the level of a well; 

The home of darkness and of damp 

Of squalor and of fettered cramp, 

Where slimy waters oozed and trickled, 
Where unseen crawling creatures tickled, 
Where every limb did waste and shrink, 
Where almost mind unlearned to think, 
Where tongue unlearned to speak, and ear 
Almost at last unlearned to hear, 

Where almost eye unlearned to see, 
Where moments were eternity, _ 

Where Nightmare with her crazy train 
Oft flitted in and out again, 

Oft placed her cold mouth on his cheek, 
And woke him up with sudden shriek. 

At last he was brought out, and learnt 
That in a week he would be burnt ; 
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THE FIDDLE AND THE SLIPPER. 


That though his body turned to coal 
He might rest pleased, for on the whole 
"Twas mighty wholesome for his soul. 
And then they told him, if he wanted 
To ask a boon before he died, 

It would not surely be denied. 


On Nepomuk’s white altered face, 
A gleam of hope was seen to flit. 
There was, he said, indeed a grace 
Which he would crave, and this was it— 
Upon the dread and final day, 
When he should be upon his way 
To execution, might he play 
Upon his fiddle at the shrine 
Of Mary, Heaven’s Queen Divine ? 
O Virgin, by whose image there, 
He played too well his plaintive air, 
Thou wilt not let thy fiddler die ; 
But from thy throne of stars on high 
Thou wilt forbid the act of shame! 
Once more thou’lt listen to his fiddle 
And thou wilt snatch him from the middle 
Of the devouring tongues of flame! 


Slowly tolled the dying knell, 
With a dull ill-omened sound, 
While the long procession wound 

Bent upon its work of hell. 

Slowly went the monks and chanting, 
Cowled in brown, with sandalled feet, 

In the shadow of the slanting 
Gables of the narrow street, 

Then masked penitents with torches 
And two little holes for eyes, 

Chanting how the hell-flame scorches, 
When the dead for judgment rise. 

Then the bones of great St. Gandolf 
(For the truth a mighty fighter), 

Then the chains of sweet St. Pandolf, 

And the Bishop with his mitre ; 
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THE FIDDLE AND THE SLIPPER. 


Then the Virgin’s stolen slipper, 
Carried in a case of satin ; 
Then the hangman and the whipper, 
Chanting, too, in barbarous Latin. 
Then the victim, walking slowly, 
Clad in sackcloth, bare of foot, 
Seeming to be careless wholly 
Of the crowd’s iasulting hoot. 
Fastened slackly round his middle 
Was a thick and knotted rope, 
In his hand he held his fiddle, 
Which was now his only hope. 
Then came monk, and knave, and varlet, 
Bearing fagots for the stake ; 
Men-at-arms, striped black and scarlet, 
Followed close for order’s sake ; 
Then the emblems of the Passion, 
Hammer, tweezers, sponge, and lance, 
With the coat of seamless fashion, 
And the dice of evil chance. 
Then the guilds with all their banners, 
Weavers weak and butchers strong, 
Goldsmiths, brewers, coopers, tanners, 
With apprentices in throng. 


The great procession had to pass 
Through the cathedral to hear Mass ; 
Then, at the shrine within the aisle 
The fiddler was to play awhile, 
Where in her pointed azure niche, 
Adorned with jewels rare and rich, 
Stood Our Lady looking down 
From underneath her starry crown. 
They bade him fiddle, and if heaven 
Should give a sign, he’d be forgiven. 
Now fiddle, fiddler, for thy life, 

For worse than water, rope, or knife, 

Is what awaits thee if thou fail 

To move that Virgin’s image pale ! 

He grasped his bow, oh, piteous sight, 
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THE FIDDLE AND THE SLIPPER. 


To see his lamentable plight ! 
His feet were bleeding from the stones; 
The dungeon chains, worn day and night, 
Had eaten to his very bones ; 
His lately shackled hands were numb, 
No sound would from the fiddle come, 
The faithless instrument was dumb! 
He tried again, the cold sweat now 
Stood in big drops upon his brow ; 
He tried again, a feeble whine 
Was all ’twould utter at the shrine; 
Then screams of laughter, spite the place, 
Nor pity on a single face. 
The Bishop swore with joy malicious, 
The fiddler’s tune was too delicious ; 
Was ever such a rare thing seen 
As that most comic fiddler’s mien ? 
But look! but look! why stops the mirth? 
What to such silence can give birth ? 
‘She moves! she moves!’ runs through the crowd ; 
‘She moves!’ the Bishop cries aloud. 
She moved, indeed ; her pearly robe 
Is rustling on the azure globe ; 
The statue with those features mild 
Has on the fiddler surely smiled. 
A mighty cry of wonder rends 
The startled air, and for awhile 
Wakes all the echoes of the aisle ; 
For lo, the effigy extends 
Slightly her foot, in sight of all, 
And lets the other slipper fall. 


Thus he was saved, and lived to tell 
His children’s sons how all befell, 
Nor did his pains go unrewarded, 
For he was made—so ’tis recorded— 
Cathedral organist-in-chief, 
With free supplies of bread and beef; 
And when at last his days were ended, 
His fellow-citizens suspended 
Within the shrine, just in the middle, 


His fiddle. 


























DISESTABLISHMENT AND 
ITS COMPLICATIONS [N SCOTLAND. 


WHEN, in 1874, the Legislature passed what is popularly, but 
not quite correctly, known as the Scotch Patronage Abolition 
Act, it was freely predicted that the measure would, in a short 
time, lead to the marshalling in opposite camps of the sup- 
porters and the assailants of the Northern ecclesiastical Estab- 
lishment. The strengthening of that body against its non- 
Established rivals being the undisguised object of the dominant 
party in it that asked for the abolition of Patronage, and of 
the Conservative Government which granted the request, it was 
not to be expected that these rivals would tamely submit to be 
checkmated. The most important of them, the Free Church, 
claims to be the true heir to the traditions of Knox, as it 
certainly is of those of Melville, and the claim has been allowed 
by such competent interpreters of Scotch history as Lord 
Macaulay and Mr. Gladstone. Patronage, it is true, was not 
the cause, but only the occasion, of the memorable secession of 
1843, which resulted in the formation of the Free Church. But 
many ordinary laymen in it, who leave subtleties to their 
teachers, saw in Patronage the only thing that distinguished 
the Church that went out from the Church that remained in, 
and they could not help thinking that when the distinction 
was removed they ought to have enjoyed their own again. 
Even their clergy, whom experience has led to prefer non- 
Establishment to State support, but who have always main- 
tained that in principle theirs is the true Establishment, were 
indignant that they should not have been asked, directly or 
indirectly, to reconsider their position. The second of the 
Presbyterian Dissenting bodies, the United Presbyterian Church, 
has adopted and advocated in their entirety the doctrines of the 
Liberation Society, and its leaders could not see in the attempt 
to give a new lease of life tothe Scotch Establishment a call to 
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DISESTABLISHMENT AND ITS COMPLICATIONS IN SCOTLAND. 47 


anything but renewed and increased activity. Those Scotchmen 
—ar increasing section—who are more interested in the final 
triumph of the doctrine of the secularisation of politics than in 
that of any sectarian cry or theological dogma—considered as 
decidedly reactionary a measure which disestablished without 
disendowing the Church of Scotland, and which transferred the 
distribution of National money from the Crown, public bodies, 
and landed proprietors to patrons and patronesses' having a 
purely spiritual qualification. Finally, it was only to be ex- 
pected that the ‘friends’ and ‘leaders’ of the Establishment 
would exert themselves to make good.their reiterated declara- 
tion that once Patronage was abolished their position would 
be strengthened by secessions from the ranks of their opponents, 
and would put in operation the machinery for ecclesiastical elec- 
tioneering that is probably to be found nowhere in so perfect 
a condition as in Scotland. There being so much brandishing 
of banners, touting of competing sergeants for recruits, defining 
of shibboleths, and forging of arms of precision, what could 
be anticipated but a collision, to be followed by a fight along 
the whole line ? 

The central fact in the political and ecclesiastical history of 
Scotland during the past eighteen months or so, including the 
latest annual meetings of the representatives of the different 
bodies in Scotland, is that this prediction has been fulfilled. 
Disestablishment is recognised as perhaps not a burning but a 
practical political question. Several utterances of Lord Harting- 
ton, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Adam the Liberal Whip, on the 
matter in the form of letters and speeches, have been a good deal 
canvassed of late, but they come to this, that although the first 
duty of the Liberal party at the present time is to bring back 
the country to the policy of ‘ Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform,’ 
the question of the existence of the Scotch Establishment is a 
political one, and must at some time or other be dealt with in 
accordance with the traditions of the Liberal party, with a view 
to the interest of no class or sect as such, but of the whole 
Scottish people viewed as British citizens. This announcement 
has prompted the leaders and even a large section of the rank 
and file of the Church to raise the cry of ‘The Church in 
Danger.’ When it was announced that Mr. Gladstone—Mr. 


1 The election of the Clergy of the Church of Scotland is now substan- 
tially in the hands, under the titles of ‘Communicants’ and ‘ Adherents,’ of 
more or less devout and intelligent women. 
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Gladstone, who long ago described the Highlands of Scotland 
as ecclesiastically its Munster and Connaught—was willing to 
contest Midlothian against the popularity and territorial in- 
fluence of the house of Buccleuch, the display of activity evoked 
was much more remarkable than edifying. Dr. Phin, late 
Moderator or Chairman of the representative body of the Church, 
sunk his dignity, if not his Christian ethics, in his partisanship, 
and enrolled himself in the large army of ‘ faggots ’ or artificially 
qualified voters who are expected to defeat Mr. Gladstone and 
legitimate electoral influence in Midlothian. Principal Tulloch, 
his successor, who has been more identified than any other living 
ecclesiastic in his Church with Liberalism in theology and 
politics, warned Mr. Gladstone that his coming to Scotland 
might rend his party. Dr. Herbert Story, hitherto looked upon 
as one of the most audacious of Scotch Broad Churchmen, 
appeared on a platform as a supporter of Mr. Orr Ewing, the 
Member for Dumbartonshire, whose leading principles are love 
of the Church of Scotland and fear of the Church of Rome. 
Members of the Broad and Evangelical parties rushed into each 
other’s arms, and formed themselves into an association osten- 
sibly for the ‘maintenance of national religion,’ but really 
also for the ignoring, for political purposes, of the theological 
distinctions between them. The chief work of the General 
Assembly of the Church this year, beyond the indulgence in 
badinage suggestive more of a * genteel’ Edinburgh kettledrum 
than of the chief court of a State Church, was to abandon the 
attempts that had been begun for union with Dissenters. No 
doubt the abandonment was due in some degree to the fact 
that the union overtures had been politely rejected; but it 
was also prompted by a Parliamentary Return of the congrega- 
tions of the Church, which, although a mysterious and even 
dubious document, seems on the surface to show that that Church 
has gained in strength of late. ‘The Church, therefore, seems 
willing to fight the issue at once and behind its intrenchments. 
Reprisals will follow. Already the clergy of the United Presby- 
terian Church seem inclined to follow the lead not of Mr. 
Adam, but of their chief ecclesiastical guide, Dr. Hutton of 
Paisley, who urges the immediate agitation of the Disestab- 
lishment question. Through its Assembly this year, the Free 
Church by an enormous majority abandoned its original atti- 
tude of political quasi-neutrality, and declared that Disestablish- 
ment had become a practical question. As, at recent side elec- 
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tions, certain clergy of the Establishment threw themselves into 
active and angry opposition to candidates who had taken the 
Hartington-Gladstone-Adam view of the question, nothing else 
can well be expected than that at the coming General Election 
the clergy of the Free and United Presbyterian Churches will 
take up the opposite but an equally strong partisan position. 
The General Election in Scotland may not turn entirely upon 
Disestablishment ; but that it will form the chief secondary 
question, and occupy a prominence that it has never had before, 
is beyond a doubt. 

The second leading fact that the recent ecclesiastical history 
of Scotland forcibly presents in connection with the Disestablish- 
ment problem is, that it will be complicated by theological 
considerations. There have been abundant proofs of late that 
the process of the disintegration of dogma which has been going 
on in all European countries and churches, has had an important 
effect on the Presbyterian bodies that contain eighty per cent. 
of the population of Scotland. Scotch laymen have long de- 
servedly had an exceptionally high character for intelligence, a 
thoroughness in research as in everything that they undertake, 
and for a keen relish for metaphysical and theological pro- 
blems. Their own theologians have for many years back been, 
except in some small matters, ranged on the side of the strictest 
interpretation of the Westminster Confession of Faith, but large 
numbers of themselves have been receptive of the theological 
literature of Germany and England. Although such may not 
have adopted the anti-theistic dogmatism of Strauss, or even 
such a theism as that of the author of the ‘ Creeds of Christen- 
dom,’ the spirit of free theological research which is abroad has 
so influenced them as to make them almost unconsciously in 
favour of a gentler theology than that which has been identi- 
fied with their Churches. The quiet scepticism of Hume and 
Burns’s revolt against the more repulsive doctrines of the 
Westminster Standards, have always had at least their secret 
approvers.! Persons of undefined faith, or in actual rebellion 
against the faith of their fathers, will naturally, other things 
being equal, support the Church that is most latitudinarian. 


1 The most popular preacher in Scotland since the days of Chalmers was 
the late Dr. Norman Macleod. The Christianity which he preached, with all 
the fervour of his nature, if not exactly the enthusiasm of humanity, may be 
described as the universal brotherhood of man under the universal fatherhood 
of God 
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Up till lately, the Establishment had this reputation. The 
movement in favour of a higher religious esthetic, the 
effects of which even the tourist in Scotland sees in improved 
ecclesiastical edifices and the use of instrumental music as an 
auxiliary to praise, was commenced by the late well-known Dr. 
Robert Lee of that Church, who indeed fell a victim to the petty 
martyrdom which his efforts brought upon him. It is in the 
Establishment that this movement, which, like Ritualism 
in England, is on one side latitudinarian, has made most way. 
The churches in which some musical instrument, an organ or a 
harmonium, is used, are probably the majority; and even now 
the Presbyterians and the Episcopalians of Edinburgh are vying 
with each other in the revival of cathedral splendour. It is in 
the Establishment alone in Scotland that there is to be found a 
recognised Broad Church, or a clergyman, like Principal Tulloch, 
who advocates persistently that a National Church ought to be 
comprehensive, and that Christianity may be taught without 
dogma at all. Geniality, breadth of culture, what goes generally 
to make a man of the world, and which is associated with latitu- 
dinarianism, if it is not the consequence of it, is more com- 
monly to be found in an Established than in a Dissenting 
clergyman. He strikes the stranger as of gentler breeding, and 
of more liberal views on the pleasures of life. It is not con- 
sidered highly improper, or even remarkable, that he should 
sing or dance, or play cricket, or be an authority on wines, 
or give a dinner-party on a Sunday. And like clergymen, 
like laymen. The highest ‘ blood-and-culture’ in Scotland 
—viewed as a social stratum—has ever since the Revolution 
Settlement been found in the Protestant Episcopal Churches. 
But the next social stratum, the middle or mercantile class, is, 
with the exception of that portion of it which was swept into 
the Free Church by the mixed enthusiasm of 1843, of a 
little that Congregationalism has absorbed, to be found in the 
Establishment ; and the members of that class are generally 
more Liberal in view as they are better endowed in purse. Even 
in the country districts the less strait-laced of the peasantry, 
or morally upper poor class, who happen, by birth or youthful 
membership, to have been connected with one or other of the 
narrower Churches, are credited with taking advantage of any 
opportunity, such as that of removing, for the purposes of liveli- 
hood, from one parish to another, of joining the Establishment. 
The Patronage Act of 1874, indeed, expressly gives persons of 
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undefined faith a share in the management of the Church of 
Scotland. Formerly congregations which have now the power 
of appointing their clergy, consisted solely of ‘ communicants,’ 
or persons who showed by partaking at statutory intervals of 
the symbols of bread and wine, that they were in full accord 
with the Church’s faith. The Act of 1874 allows, under the 
name of ‘ adherents,’ a second class of less pronounced orthodoxy 
and more timid piety, and, on the suggestion of the Duke of 
Argyll, to join in the election of incumbents. Yet—and no more 
remarkable proof could be given of the unconscious growth in 
Scotland of Liberal views in theology—these ‘ adherents’ or non- 
communicants were in the early days of the Church subject to 
almost as severe ecclesiastical and civil penalties as atheists. 
The General Assembly in 1595 inflicted wpon such a one the 
oreater excommunication, the effect of which upon the offender 
was that no one outside of his family was allowed to have 
dealings of any kind with him; and the Scotch Parlia- 
ment of five years later passed a statute imposing fines, in 
a graduated scale according to social position, upon persons 
who ‘debarred themselves from the Sacrament when lawfully 
required to participate by their pastor or presbytery.’ It is 
possible that the theological character of these non-communi- 
cants will react in time on that of the clergy, for Presbyterianism 
emphasises the Protestant doctrine that the Christian teacher 
is the spokesman for the Christian people and himself to God. 
It has become plain, however, that within the period 
we have already mentioned, the Church has paused in its 
career of Liberalism. It seemed probable, not long ago, 
that the clergy, if unwilling to take any actual step in the 
form of creed-relaxation for themselves, would make some 
concession in the case of their lay brethren, known as elders, in 
church management, who are compelled, before they can enter 
on the discharge of their duties, to sign the Confession of 
Faith, although it is absurd to suppose that they can have 
understood one of the most abstruse of theological documents. 
Of late, however, the Liberal party has been very languid 
in this matter, and this year Dr. Story took great pains 
to point out that what he aimed at was not ‘relaxation 
of obligation,’ but ‘simplification of formula;’ and yet to 
the ordinary lay mind the one must seem to be involved 
in the other. It is a highly ominous circumstance, as was 
frankly admitted in the Assembly, that the number of young 
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theological students who recruit the ranks of the clergy 
is on the decrease. No doubt this is partly due to the fact that 
more lucrative professions, such as those of law and medicine, 
prove more attractive to young men of ambition and ability. 
But had the Church been able or willing to throw out the hope 
that it would encourage free theological research, it would still 
have drawn to it those to whom freedom is the next thing to 
truth—is indeed indispensable for the attainment of truth. It 
does nothing of the sort. Principal Tulloch, who allows that 
materialistic culture is popular at present, does not offer to 
fight it by a free and enlightened Christian culture; he only 
says that this materialism will pass away, and there will be a 
return to Christian culture. But by that time the laity may be 
saturated with materialism; in which case, what chance is there 
for an ignorant pulpit to recover the ground that has been lost, 
except by an appeal to fanaticism, which to Principal Tulloch 
and thinkers of his school is the greatest evil that can befall a 
church and a nation ? 

While the Establishment is standing still in the paths of 
theological progress, there are symptoms that, in a small way, 
and with reluctance, its Dissenting rivals have been moving on. 
This is proved by the position of the cases of so-called ‘ heresy ’ 
with which the Free and the United Presbyterian Church are at 
present troubled. Mr. Robertson-Smith, Professor of Hebrew 
in the Theological College attached to the Free Church in 
Aberdeen, and admitted to be one of the most brilliant scholars, 
particularly in the department of Biblical criticism, is at present 
suspended from the duties of his Chair, and has been virtually 
on his trial for three years, for writing certain articles in the 
new edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ It is unnecessary 
here to enter into details as to these writings. The chief charge 
against him from first to last has been that he has declared 
it proved that Moses did not write the whole of the Book of 
Deuteronomy. This may seem a small matter; but to people 
who, like the overwhelming majority of Free Churchmen, believe 
implicitly in the literality of Biblical inspiration, it seems an 
innovation of a very serious character, and likely to lead to 
more serious consequences, as logically involving dubiety in the 
infallibility of the Bible. Yet the Assembly of the Church has 
practica)ly decided this year that such liberty of criticism as 
Mr. Smith has taken is permissible. By a majority of one, 
indeed, the party of terrified orthodoxy has so far succeeded, 
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that the Court which is Mr. Smith’s immediate ecclesiastical 
superior has been enjoined to ‘proceed’ with his case. But even 
this would not have been done had Mr. Smith been willing, like 
previous ‘heretics,’ to explain his statements away, instead of 
boldly saying that he could and should make no retractation. 
The probability is that next year this narrow minority will be 
converted into a majority. Even should the worst come to the 
worst, and Professor Smith be expelled from his Church, his case 
will have done its work. The feeling of the public has all through 
been with the incriminated teacher, and mounted into enthusiasm 
last year and this; and the bulk of the professoriate of the 
Church has ranged itself on the side of Mr. Smith in such a 
palpable way as to make an obscurantist layman declare loudly 
that other professors than the questioner of the Mosaic author- 
ship of Deuteronomy might have to be dealt with. When it is 
remembered that, not without reason, the Free Church is believed 
to contain the cream of Evangelical earnestness among the 
Scotch laity, and the cream of Evangelical erudition among the 
Scotch clergy, the significance of the Smith case is seen. The 
road to truth by Tubingen will have its fascinations for Free 
Churchmen, when they are told by their ecclesiastical guides 
that the road by Geneva is not the only road, and that it needs 
repair. 

The United Presbyterian Church is more remarkable for 
the political vigour of its leaders than for the pronounced 
opinions or deep scholarship of its theologians. It has thrown 
itself so heartily into the work of advocating religious equality, 
that it has had little time to spare for defending or expanding 
the Faith. But its history within the last two years shows 
that it too is amenable to Liberal influences. It would seem 
that it has made up its mind to get rid of the Rev. David 
Macrae, a clergyman who has recently made himself notorious 
by attacks upon the Confession of Faith, especially upon the 
damnatory clauses. But this is almost avowedly because Mr. 
Macrae would not keep silent on the matter, but insisted on 
agitating in the Courts of the Church in season and out of 
season. Had he only taken what the majority of his Church 
consider a ‘ reasonable liberty’ in his view of future punishments, 
he would have been let alone. In the course of Mr. Macrae’s 
case it came out that the theologians of the Church do not hold the 
traditional doctrine of hell as a place of endless physical torture, 
but consider it merely as a place in which ‘the good’ will not 
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be found. The Church has further shown that it considers the 
Confession of Faith by no means a final document, for it last 
year passed a statute relaxing in an ambiguous way subscription 
to that standard. It is now quite permissible for a United 
Presbyterian to hold that the world was not created in six days 
of twenty-four hours each in duration—a belief which would 
certainly have been accounted a heresy by every sound Scotch 
Presbyterian less than half a century ago. On one point, the 
United Presbyterian Church is in advance both of the Free 
Church and of the Establishment, perhaps because its leaders 
in their political capacity have been more in the habit of coming 
into contact with the robuster common sense of numerous 
varieties of the English laity. It is in favour of the legalisation 
of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, a union which accord- 
ing to the Confession of Faith is ‘incestuous,’ and which in the 
General Assembly of the Establishment even this year Dr. Phin 
declared to be ¢ monstrous.’ 

What are known as the ‘ population’ and ‘ money’ arguments 
on Disestablishment may be briefly alluded to, although an ex- 
aggerated importance has in some quarters been given to them. 
There is some talk of a ‘religious census’ in 1881; and were it 
certain that this could be obtained without sectarian interference, 
it might be useful in many ways. Statistics that are at present 
at command are of slight value. The latest Parliamentary Return 
of ‘communicants,’ to which we have already alluded, places the 
strength of the Church membership at 515,786. As the Free 
Church membership is placed at about 300,000, and that of the 
United Presbyterian Church at 175,000, the Church would seem 
to have a substantial majority over both her rivals put together. 
But the Return has been shown by the Scotch newspapers to be 
full of ludicrous inaccuracies. Even were it correct, it would 
not prove the Church to command the support of a moiety of 
the Scottish nation. Most clerical statisticians are in the habit 
of finding out the strength of a Church in population by multi- 
plying the number of its members by three. Taking three in the 
present case, this process of calculation would give the Church 
of Scotland a population of 1,500,000. As, according to the 
Registrar-General’s return for 1878, the population of Scotland 
is 3,593,929, it will be seen that in any case the Church must 
have considerably less than the desired half. It would probably 
be not far from the truth to say that the Church contains be- 
tween a half and a third—and nearer a third than a half—of 
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the Scotch people.! It may be maintained that many Scotchmen 
although they are not in the Church, are not in favour of its 
overthrow, and this is true no doubt of many Presbyterians and 
of almost the whole body of Episcopalians. But, on the other 
hand, it must be taken into account that there cannot fail to be 
Churchmen in Scotland, as in England, who think that the best 
thing that can happen to a Church, for its own sake, is 
Disestablishment. 

There are those too, in as well as out of the Church, who 
maintain that it has very little to lose by being disestablished. 
The sole connection of any consequence between it and the 
nation now is the fact that it gets from the latter annually, 
according to the latest reliable Return, about 330,000. in all. 
Yet last year its income from voluntary sources was 381,000l. 
This was, it is true, little more than that of the United Presby- 
terian Church, which was 367,000/., and very much less than 
that of the Free Church, which was 551,000/. But it proves 
completely that the Church, if not absolutely self-supporting, 
could easily become so in a few years. 

To sum up. In favour of the maintenance of the Church, it 
may be said, in the first place, that except to the north of the 
Caledonian Canal it does not present itself to the public eye as 
a great public grievance, as did the Irish Church. Its creed is 
not outrageously out of harmony with the views of the great 
mass of the population; and the pecuniary burden it imposes 
upon the national revenue is a trifle. In the second place, the 
Church will have the benefit of the belief or superstition that an 
Established Church is more tolerant of differences of opinion, 
and more inclined towards the relaxation of dogma, than one 
that is non-Established. If to these buttresses be added the 
honest if stolid conservatism which fears change of all kinds, and 
which especially fears the change involved in the Disestablish- 
ment of a Church, the strength of the support that will be given 
to this particular Church in the coming struggle may be roughly 
calculated. On the other side, there is the full weight of the 
two leading Disestablished bodies; of the advocates of religious 


1 The position in the region to the north of the Caledonian Canal, where 
the Establishment contains only 17 per cent. of the population as against 73 
per cent. attached to the Free Church, is allowed to be so scandalous that pro- 
bably not even an Established Churchman would object to Disestablishment 
there, the more especially that the Patronage Act has failed to alter the rela- 
tive positions of the two bodies, 
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equality generally; of those who for the money spent on the 
Church see not even the return they most wish—a more elastic 
theology than that of its rivals; of the large and growing number 
of persons outside of all churches and creeds, who, considering 
the present attitude of the Establishment towards theological 
progress, see no reason why it should get exceptional tolerance. 

The truth is that the Church seems to have missed what 
little chance it ever had of regaining lost ground, and becom- 
ing once again the Church of the people of Scotland. Had 
it thrown itself boldly into the work of adjusting Calvinism 
to the thought and feeling of the times, even to the extent that 
Dr. Macleod was prepared to go, it might have absorbed ere long 
whatever was most Liberal if not in the clergy, certainly in the 
laity, of the Dissenting bodies. Had it made the ratepaying 
franchise the qualification for a vote in the election of the clergy, 
it would have done all that now hes in its power to accommo- 
date itself to that democratic spirit which has been the mainstay 
of every successful Church and of every successful political party 
in Scotland. It seems to have definitively resolved to do neither 
the one thing nor the other. Thus it sinks from a Church into 
asect. It is not even socially the first of Scotch sects. That 
vantage ground is already occupied by the Episcopal Church, 
which in the event of Disestablishment is sure to gain in 
adherents. 

The question is rather then, not will, but within what time 
will, the Church of Scotland be disestablished ? The answer to 
that question depends largely upon the attitude of her clergy 
at the next General Election. If they resolutely decline to use 
their influence over their congregations to aid any party what- 
ever, they will deserve and doubtless obtain the respect due to 
men who have acted in a way not unbecoming the officers of a 
National institution. But if, as seems only too probable, they 
identify their fortunes with those of one Party, if they become 
in fact active Conservative agents, they will certainly convert 
Tisestablishment from a practical into a burning political 
question. Next election will, it is generally allowed, be a keen 
close contest. Should it end in the continuance of the Con- 
servative Government in power, and should this be due in any 
degree to the action of the clergy of the Establishment, the 
existence of that body as a State-supported institution may be 
reckoned at as many years’ purchase as that Government shall 
last. 
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TITHE TALE OF CHLOE: 


AN EPISODE IN THE HISTORY OF BEAU BEAMISH. 


Fair Chloe we toasted of old 
As the queen of our festival meeting: 
Now Chloe is lifeless and cold ; 
You must go to the grave for her greeting. 
Her beauty and talents were framed 
To enkindle the proudest to win her: 
Ther let not the mem’ry be blamed 
Of the purest that e’er was a sinner ! 
Captain Chanter’s Collection, 








CHAPTER I. 


A proper tenderness for the Peerage will continue to pass 
current the illustrious gentleman who was inflamed by Cupid’s 
darts to espouse the milkmaid, or dairymaid, under his ballad 
title of Duke of Dewlap: nor was it the smallest of the ser- 


i vices rendered him by Beau Beamish, that he clapped the name 
a upon her rustic Grace, the young duchess, the very first day of 
F her arrival at the Wells. This happy inspiration of a wit never 


failing at a pinch has rescued one of our princeliest houses 
from the assaults of the vulgar, who are ever too rejoiced to 
bespatter and disfigure a brilliant coat-of-arms ; insomuch that 
the ballad, to which we are indebted for the narrative of the 
meeting and marriage of the ducal pair, speaks of Dewlap in 
good faith: 


O the ninth Duke of Dewlap I am, Susie dear! 


without a hint of a domino title. So likewise the pictorial | 
historian is merry over ‘ Dewlap alliances’ in his description of H 

the society of that period. He has read the ballad, but dis- | 
regarded the memoirs of the beau. Writers of pretension would 
seem to have an animus against individuals of the character of 
Mr. Beamish. They will treat of the habits and manners of 
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highwaymen, and quote obscure broadsheets and songs of the 
people to colour their story, yet decline to bestow more than a 
cursory remark upon our domestic kings: because they are not 
hereditary, we may suppose. 

The ballad of ‘The Duke and the Dairymaid,’ ascribed with 
questionable authority to the pen of Mr. Beamish himself in a 
freak of his gaiety, was once popular enough to provoke the 
moralist to animadversions upon an order of composition that 
‘tempted every bouncing country lass to sidle an eye in a 
blowsy cheek’ in expectation of a coronet for her pains—and a 
wet ditch as the result! We may doubt it to have been such 
an occasion of mischief. But that mischief may have been | a 
done by it to a nobility-loving people, even to the love of our 
nobility among the people, must be granted; and for the par- 
ticular reason, that the hero of the ballad behaved so hand- 
somely. We perceive a susceptibility to adulteration in their 
worship at the sight of one of their number, a young maid, 
suddenly snatched up to the gaping heights of Luxury and 
Fashion through sheer good looks. Remembering that they are 
accustomed to a totally reverse effect from that possession, it is z 
very perceptible how a breach in their reverence may come of : 
the change. : 

Otherwise the ballad is innocent; certainly it is innocent 
in design. A fresher national song of a beautiful incident of 
our country life has never been written. The sentiments are 
natural, the imagery is apt and redolent of the soil, the music 
of the verse appeals to the dullest ear. It has no smell of the 
lamp, nothing foreign and far-fetched about it, but is just what 
it pretends to be, the carol of the native bird. A sample will 
show, for the ballad is much too long to be given entire: 














Sweet Susie she tripped on a shiny May morn, 

As blithe as the lark from the green-springing corn, 
When, hard by a stile, ’t was her luck to behold 

A wonderful gentleman covered with gold ! 


There was gold on his breeches and gold on his coat, 
His shirt-frill was grand as a fifty-pound note ; 

The diamonds glittered all up him so bright, 

She thought him the Milky Way clothing a sprite ! 


‘Fear not, pretty maiden,’ he said with a smile ; 

‘ And, pray, let me help you in crossing the stile.’ 
She bobbed him a curtsey so lovely and smart, 
It shot like an arrow and fixed in his heart. 
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As light as a robin she hopped to the stone, 

But fast was her hand in the gentleman’s own ; 

And guess how she stared, nor her senses could trust, 
When this creamy gentleman knelt in the dust! 


With a rhapsody upon her beauty, he informs her of his rank, 
for a flourish to the proposal of honourable and immediate 
marriage. He cannot wait. This is the fatal condition of his 
love: apparently a characteristic of amorous dukes. We read 
them in the signs extended to us. The minds of these august 
and solitary men have not yet been sounded ; they are too dis- 
tant. Standing upon their lofty pinnacles, they are as legible 
to the rabble below as a line of cuneiform writing in a page of 
old copy-book roundhand. By their deeds we know them, as 
heathendom knows of its gods; and it is repeatedly on record 
that the moment they have taken fire they must wed, though 
the lady’s finger be circled with nothing closer fitting than a 
ring of the bed-curtain. Vainly, as becomes a candid country 
lass, blue-eyed Susan tells him that she is but a poor dairy- 
maid. He has been a student of women at courts, in which 
furnace the sex becomes a transparency, so he recounts to her 
the catalogue of material advantages he has to offer. Finally, 
after his assurances that she is to be married by the parson, 
really by the parson, and a real parson— 


Sweet Susie is off for her parents’ consent, 

And long must the old folk debate what it meant. 
She left them the eve of that happy May morn, 

To shine like the blossom that hangs from the thorn ! 


Apart from its historical value, the ballad is an example to 
poets of our day, who fly to mythological Greece, or a fanciful 
and morbid medizevalism, or—save the mark !—abstract ideas, 
for themes of song, of what may be done to make our English 
life poetically interesting, if they would but pluck the treasures 
presented them by the wayside ; and Nature being now as then 
the passport to popularity, they have themselves to thank for 
their little hold on the heart of the people. A living native 
duke is worth fifty Phoebus Apollos to Englishmen, and a buxom 
young lass of the fields mounting from a pair of pails to the 
estate of duchess, a more romantic object than tronpe of your 
visionary Yseults and Guineveres. 
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CHAPTER II. 


A CERTAIN time after the marriage, his Grace alighted at the 
Wells, and did himself the honour to call on Mr. Beamish. 
Addressing that gentleman, to whom he was no stranger, he 
communicated the purport of his visit. 

‘Sir, and my very good friend,’ he said, ‘ first let me beg 
you to abate the severity of your countenance, for if I am here 
in breach of your prohibition, I shall presently depart in com- 
pliance with it. I could indeed deplore the loss of the passion 
for play of which you effectually cured me. I was then armed 
against a crueller, that allows of no interval for a man to make 
his vow to recover !’ 

‘The disease which is all crisis, I apprehend, Mr. Beamish 
remarked. 

‘Which, sir, when it takes hold of dry wood, burns to the 
last splinter. It is now’—the Duke fetched a tender groan— 
‘three years ago that I had a caprice to marry a grandchild!’ 

‘Of Adam’s, Mr. Beamish said cheerfully. ‘There was no 
legitimate bar to the union.’ 

‘Unhappily none. Yet you are not to suppose I regret it. 
A most admirable creature, Mr. Beamish, a real divinity! And 
the better known, the more adored. There is the misfortune. 
At my season of life, when the greater and the minor organs 
are in a conspiracy to tell me Iam mortal, the passion of love 
must be welcomed as a calamity, though one would not be free 
of it for the renewal of youth. You are to understand that, 
with a little awakening taste for dissipation, she is the most 
innocent of angels. Hitherto we have lived ... To her it 
has been a new world. But she is beginning to find it a narrow 
one. No, no, she is not tired of my society. Very far from 
that. But in her present station an inclination for such gather- 
ings as you have here, for example, is like a desire to take the 
air: and the healthy habits of my duchess have not accustomed 
her to be immured. And in fine, devote ourselves as we will, a 
term approaches when the enthusiasm for serving as your wife’s 
playfellow all day, running round tables and flying along corri- 
dors, before a knotted handkerchief, is mightily relaxed. Yet 
the dread of a separation from her has kept me at these pas- 
times for a considerable period beyond my relish of them. Not 
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that I acknowledge fatigue. I have, it seems, a taste for 
reflection; I am now much disposed to read and meditate, 
which cannot be done without repose. I settle myself, and I 
receive a worsted ball in my face, and I am expected to return 
it. I comply; and then you would say a nursery in arms. 
It would else be the deplorable spectacle of a beautiful young 
woman yawning.’ 

‘Earthquake and saltpetre threaten us less terribly,’ said 
Mr. Beamish. | 

‘In fine, she has extracted a promise that this summer she 
shall visit the Wells for a month, and I fear I cannot break my 
pledge of my word; I fear I cannot.’ 

‘Very certainly I would not,’ said Mr. Beamish. 

The duke heaved a sigh. ‘There are reasons, family 
reasons, why my company and protection must be denied to her 
here. I have no wish . .. indeed my name, for the present, 
until such time as she shall have found her feet . . . and there 
is ever a penalty to pay for that! Ah, Mr. Beamish, pictures 
are ours, when we have bought them and hung them up; but 
who insures us possession of a beautiful work of Nature? I have 
latterly betaken me to reflect much and seriously. I am 
tempted to side with the Divines in the sermons I have read ; 
the flesh is the habitation of a rebellious devil.’ 

‘To whom we object in proportion as we ourselves become 
quit of him,’ Mr. Beamish acquiesced. 

‘But this mania of young people for pleasure, eternal plea- 
sure, is one of the wonders. It does not pall on them; they 
are insatiate.’ 

‘ There is the cataract, and there is the cliff. Potentate to 
potentate, duke—so long as you are on my territory, be it un- 
derstood. Upon my way to a place of worship once, I passed 
a Puritan, who was complaining of a butterfly that fluttered 
prettily abroad in desecration of the Day of Rest. “ Friend,” 
said I to him, “ conclusively you prove to me that you are not 
a butterfly.” Surly did no more than favour me with the 
anathema of his countenance.’ 

‘Cousin Beamish, my complaint of these young people is, 
that they miss their pleasure in pursuing it. I have lectured 
my duchess 

‘Ha!’ 
_ © Foolish, I own,’ said the duke. ‘But suppose, now, you 
had caught your butterfly, and you could neither let it go nor 
consent to follow its vagaries. That poses you.’ 
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‘Young people,’ said Mr. Beamish, ‘ come under my observa- 
tion in this poor realm of mine—young and old. I find them 
prodigiously alike in their love of pleasure, differing mainly in 
their capacity to satisfy it. That is no uncommon observation. 
The young have an edge which they are desirous of blunting ; 
the old contrariwise. The cry of the young for pleasure is 
actually—I have studied their language—a cry for burdens. 
Curious! And the old ones cry for having too many on their 
shoulders: which is not astonishing. Between them they make 
an agreeable concert both to charm the ears and guide the 
steps of the philosopher, whose wisdom it is to avoid their 
tracks.’ 

‘Good. But I have asked you for practical advice, and you 
give me an essay.’ 

‘For the reason, duke, that you propose a case that suggests 
hanging. You mention two things impossible to be done. 
The alternative is, a garter and the bed-post. When we have 
come upon cross-ways, and we can decide neither to take the 
right hand nor the left, neither forward nor back, the index of 
the board which would direct us points to itself, and emphatically 
says, Gallows.’ 

‘Beamish, I am distracted. If I refuse her the visit, I fore- 
see dissensions, tears, games at ball, romps, not one day of rest 
remaining to me. I could be of a mind with your Puritan, 
positively. If I allow it, so innocent a creature in the atmo- 
sphere of a place like this must suffer some corruption. You 
should know that the station I took her from was ... . it was 
modest. She was absolutely a buttercup of the fields, She 
has had various masters. Shedances ... . she dances prettily, 
I could say bewitehingly. And so she is now for airing her 
accomplishments: such are women!’ 

‘Have you heard of Chloe?’ said Mr. Beamish. ‘ There 
you have an example of a young lady uncorrupted by this 
place—of which I would only remark that it is best unvisited, 
but better tasted than longed for.’ 

‘Chloe? <A lady who squandered her fortune to redeem 
some ill-requiting rascal: I remember to have heard of her. 
She is here still? And ruined, of course ?’ 

‘In purse.’ 

‘That cannot be without the loss of reputation.’ 

‘Chloe’s champion will grant that she is exposed to the evils 
of improvidence, The more brightly shine her native purity, 
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her goodness of heart, her trustfulness. She is a lady whose 
exaltation glows in her abasement.’ 

‘She has, I see, preserved her comeliness,’ observed the duke, 
with a smile. | 

‘Despite the flying of the roses, which had not her heart’s 

patience. ’Tis now the lily that reigns. So, then, Chloe shall 
be attached to the duchess during her stay, and unless the 
devil himself should interfere, [ guarantee her Grace against 
any worse harm than experience; and that,’ Mr. Beamish , 
added, as the duke raised his arms at the fearful word, ‘ that 
shall be mild. Play she will; she is sure to play. Put it down 
at a thousand. We map her out a course of permissible follies, 
and she plays to lose the thousand by degrees, with as telling 
q an effect upon a connubial conscience as we can produce.’ 
: ‘A thousand,’ said the duke, ‘will be cheap indeed. I 
think now I have had a description of this fair Chloe, and from 
an enthusiast ; a brune? elegantly mannered and of a good 
landed family; though she has thought proper to conceal her 
name. And that will be our difficulty, cousin Beamish.’ 

‘She was, under my dominion, Miss Martinsward,’ Mr. 
Beamish pursued. ‘She came here very young, and at once her | 
suitors were legion. In the way of women, she chose the worst 
among them, and for the fellow Caseldy she sacrificed the | 
fortune she had inherited of a maternal uncle. To release him 
from prison, she paid all his debts; a mountain of bills, with 
the lawyers piled above—Pelion upon Ossa, to quote our poets. 
In fact, obeying the dictates of a soul steeped in generosity, she 
committed the indiscretion to strip herself, scandalising pro- 
priety. This was immediately on her coming of age; and it 
was the death-blow to her relations with her family. Since 
then, honoured even by rakes, she has lived impoverished at the ¥ 
Wells. I dubbed her Chloe, and man or woman disrespectful | 
to Chloe packs. From being the victim of her generous dis- 
position, I could not save her; I can protect her from the shafts 
of malice.’ i| 

‘She has no passion for play?’ inquired the duke. 

‘She nourishes a passion for the man for whom she bled, to 
the exclusion of the other passions. She lives, and I believe I | 
may say that it is the motive of her rising and dressing daily, 
in expectation of his advent.’ 

‘He may be dead.’ 


‘The dog is alive. And he has not ceased to be Handsome 
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Caseldy, they say. Between ourselves, duke, there is matter to 
break her heart. He has been the Count Caseldy of Continental 
gaming tables, and he is recently Sir Martin Caseldy, settled on 
the estate she made him free to take up intact on his father’s 
decease.’ 

‘Pah! a villain!’ 

‘With a blacker brand upon him every morning that he 
looks forth across his property, and leaves her to languish! She 
still—I say it to the redemption of our sex—has offers. Her 
incomparable attractions of mind and person exercise the 
natural empire of beauty. But she will none of them. I call 
her the Fair Suicide. She has died for love; and she is a ghost, 
a good ghost, and a pleasing ghost, but an apparition, a taper.’ 

The duke fidgeted, and expressed a hope to hear that she 
was not of melancholy conversation ; and again, that the subject 
of her discourse was not confined to love and lovers, happy or 
unhappy. He wished his duchess, he said, to be entertained 
upon gayer topics: love being a theme he desired to reserve to 
himself. ‘This month!’ he said, prognostically shaking and 
moaning. ‘I would this month were over, and that we were 
well purged of it.’ 

Mr. Beamish reassured him. The wit and sprightliness of 
Chloe were so famous as to be considered medical, he affirmed ; 
she was besieged for her company; she composed and sang im- 
promptu verses, she played harp. and harpsichord divinely, and 
touched the guitar, and danced, danced like the silvery moon 
on the waters of the mill pool. He concluded by saying that 
she was both humane and wise, humble-minded and amusing, 
virtuous yet not a Tartar; the best of companions for her Grace 
the young duchess. Moreover, he boldly engaged to carry the 
duchess through the term of her visit under a name that should 
be as good as a masquerade for concealing his Grace’s, while 
giving her all the honours due to her rank. 

‘You strictly interpret my wishes, said the duke; ‘all 
honours, the foremost place,and my wrath upon man or woman 
gainsaying them !’ 

‘Mine! if you please, duke,’ said Mr. Beamish. 

‘A thousand pardons! I leave it to you, cousin. I could 
not be in safer hands. Iam heartily bounden to you. Chloe, 
then. By the way, she has a decent respect for age?’ 

‘She is reverentially inclined.’ 

‘Not that. She is, I would ask, no wanton prattler of the 
charms and advantages of youth ?’ 
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‘She has a young adorer that I have dubbed Alonzo, whom 
she scarce notices.’ 

‘Nothing could be better. Alonzo: h’m. A faithful 
swain ?’ 

‘Life is his tree, upon which unceasingly he carves his 
mistress’s initials.’ 

‘She should not be too cruel. I recollect myself formerly : 
I was.... Young men will, when long slighted, transfer 
their affections, and be warmer to the second flame than to the 
first. I put you on your guard. He follows her much? These 
lovers’ pantings and puffings in the neighbourhood of the most 
innocent of women are contagious.’ 

‘Her Grace will be running home all the sooner.’ 

‘Or off !—may she forgive me! I am like a King John’s 
Jew, forced to lend his treasure without security. What a 
world is ours! Nothing, Beamish, nothing desirable will you 
have which is not coveted! Catch a prize, and you will find 
you are at war with your species. You have to be on the 
defensive from that moment. There is no such thing as peace- 
able possession on earth. Let it be a beautiful young woman! 
—Ah!’ 

Mr. Beamish replied bracingly, ‘The champion wrestler 
challenges all comers while he wears the belt.’ 

The duke dejectedly assented. ‘True; or he is challenged, 
say. Is there any tale we could tell her of this Alonzo? You 
could deport him for the month, my dear Beamish.’ 

‘I commit no injustice unless with sufficient reason. It is 
an estimable youth, as shown by his devotion to a peerless 
woman. To endow her with his name and fortune is his only 
thought.’ 

‘I perceive; an excellent young fellow! Ihave an incipient 
liking for this young Alonzo. You must not permit my duchess 
to laugh at him. Encourage her rather to advance his suit. 
The silliness of a young man will be no bad spectacle. Chloe, 
then. You have set my mind at rest, Beamish, and it is but 
another obligation added to the heap; so, if I do not speak of 
payment, the reason is that I know you would not have me 
bankrupt.’ 

The remainder of the colloquy of the duke and Mr. Beamish 
referred to the date of her Grace’s coming to the Wells, the 
lodgment she was to receive, and other minor arrangements 
bearing upon her state and comfort; the duke perpetually 
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observing, ‘ But I leave it all to you, Beamish,’ when he had laid 
down precise instructions in these respects, even to the specifica- 
tion of the shopkeepers, the confectioner and the apothecary, 
who were to balance or cancel one another in the opposite nature 
of their supplies, and the haberdasher and the jeweller, with 
whom she was to make her purchases. For the duke had a 
recollection of giddy shops, and of giddy shopmen too; and it 
was by serving as one for a day that a certain great nobleman 
came to victory with a jealously guarded dame beautiful as 
Venus. ‘I would have challenged the goddess!’ he cried, and 
subsided from his enthusiasm plaintively, like a weak wind 
instrument. ‘So there you see the prudence of a choice of 
shops. But I leave it to you, Beamish.’ Similarly the great 
military commander, having done whatsoever a careful prevision 
may suggest to insure him victory, casts himself upon Provi- 
dence, with the hope of propitiating the unanticipated and 
darkly possible. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Tue splendid equipage of a coach and six, with footmen in 
scarlet and green, carried Beau Beamish five miles along the 
road on a sunny day to meet the young duchess at the boundary 
of his territory, and conduct her in state to the Wells. Chloe 
sat beside him, receiving counsel with regard to her prospective 
duties. He was this day the consummate beau, suave, but 
monarchical, and his manner of speech partook of his external 
grandeur. ‘Spy me the horizon, and apprise me if somewhere 
you distinguish a chariot,’ he said, as they drew up on the rise 
of a hill of long descent, where the dusty roadway sank between 
its brown hedges, and crawled mounting from dry rush-spotted 
hollows to corn fields on a companion height directly facing 
them, at a remove of about three-quarters of a mile. Chloe 
looked forth, while the beau passingly raised his hat for cool- 
ness, and murmured, with a glance down the sultry track: ¢ It 
sweats the eye to see!’ 

Presently Chloe said, ‘Now a dust blows. Something 
approaches. Now I discern horses, now a vehicle; and it isa 
chariot!’ 

Orders were issued to the outriders for horns to be sounded. 

Both Chloe and Beau Beamish wrinkled their foreheads at 
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the disorderly notes of triple horns, whose pealing made an acid 
in the air instead of sweetness. 

‘You would say, kennel dogs that bay the moon!’ said the 
wincing beau. ‘ Yet, as you know, these fellows have been 
exercised. I have had them out in a meadow for hours, baked 
and drenched, to get them rid of their native cacophony. But 
they love it, as they love bacon and beans. The musical taste 
of our people is in the stage of the primitive appetite for en 
and for that they are gluttons, 

‘It will be pleasant to hear in the distance,’ Chloe es 

‘Ay, the extremer the distance, the pleasanter to hear. Are 
they advancing ?’ 

‘They stop. ‘There is a cavalier at the window. Now he 
doffs his hat.’ 

‘Sweepingly ?’ 

Chloe described a semicircle in the grand manner. 

The beau’s eyebrows rose. ‘ Powers divine!’ he muttered. 
‘She is let loose from hand to hand, and midway comes a 
cavalier. We did not count on the hawks. So I have to deal 
with a cavalier! It signifies, my dear Chloe, that I must in- 
continently affect the passion if I am to be his match: nothing 
less.’ 

‘He has flown,’ said Chloe. 

‘Whom she encounters after meeting me, I care not,’ queth 
the beau, snapping a finger. ‘But there has been an interval 
for damage with a lady innocent as Eve. Is she advancing?’ 

‘The chariot is trotting down the hill. He has ridden back. 
She has no attendant horseman.’ 

‘They were dismissed at my injunction ten miles off: par- 
ticularly to the benefit of the cavaliering horde, it would appear. 
In the case of a woman, Chloe, one blink of the eyelids is an 
omission of watchfulness.’ 

‘That is an axiom fit for the harem of the Grand Signior,’ 

‘The Grand Signior might give us profitable lessons for 
dealing with the sex.’ 

‘Distrust us, and it is a declaration of war!’ 

‘Trust you, and the stopper is out of the smelling-bottle.’ 

‘Mr. Beamish, we are women, but we have souls.’ 

‘The pip in the apple whose ruddy cheek allures little 
Tommy to rob the orchard is as good a preservative,’ 

‘You admit that men are our enemies ?’ 

‘I maintain that they carry the banner of virtue,’ 
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‘Oh, Mr. Beamish, I shall expire.’ 

‘I forbid it in my lifetime, Chloe, for I wish to die believing 
in one woman.’ 

‘No flattery for me at the expense of my sisters ! ’ 


‘Then fly to a hermitage; for all flattery is at somebody’s: 


expense, child. “Tis an essence—extract of humanity! To 
live on it, in the fashion of some people, is bad—it is down- 
right cannibal. But we may sprinkle our handkerchiefs with 
it, and we should, if we would caress our noses with an air. 
Society, my Chloe, is a recommencement upon an upper 
level of the savage system; we must have our sacrifices. As, 
for instance, what say you of myself beside our booted bumpkin 
squires ?’ 

‘Hundreds of them, Mr. Beamish !’ 

‘That is a holocaust of squires reduced to make an incense 
for me, though you have not performed Druid rites and packed 
them in gigantic osier ribs, Be philosophical, but accept 
your personal dues. Grant us ours too. I have a serious in- 
tention to preserve this young duchess, and I expect my task 
to be severe. I carry the banner aforesaid; verily and peni- 
tentially Ido. It is an error of the vulgar to suppose that all 
is dragon in the dragon’s jaws.’ 

‘Men are his fangs and claws.’ 

‘Ay, but the passion for his fiery breath isin woman. She 
will take her leap and have her jump, will and will! And at 
the point where she will and she won't, the dragon gulps and 
down she goes! However, the business is to keep our buttercup 
duchess from that same point. Is she near ?’ 

‘I can see her,’ said Chloe. 

Beau Beamish requested a sketch of her, and Chloe began : 
‘ She is ravishing.’ 

Upon which he commented, ‘ Every woman is ravishing at 
forty paces, and still more so in imagination.’ 

‘ Beautiful auburn hair, and a dazzling red and white com- 
plexion, set in a blue coif.’ 

‘Her eyes?’ 

‘Melting blue.’ 

‘Tis an English witch!’ exclaimed the beau, and he com- 
passionately invoked her absent lord. 

Chloe’s optics were no longer tasked to discern the fair lady’s 
lineaments, for the chariot windows came flush with those of the 
beau on the broad plateau of the hill. His coach door was 
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opened. He sat upright, levelling his privileged stare at Duchess 
Susan until she blushed. 

‘ Ay, madam,’ quoth he, ‘I am not the first.’ 

‘La, sir!’ said she; ‘ who are you?’ 

The beau deliberately raised his hat and bowed. ‘ He, 
madam, of whose approach the gentleman who took his leave of 
you on yonder elevation informed you.’ 

She looked artlessly over her shoulder, and at the beau 
alighting from his carriage. ‘A gentleman ?’ 

‘On horseback.’ 

The duchess popped her head through the window on an 
impulse to measure the distance between the two hills. 

‘Never !’ she cried. 

‘Why, madam, did he deliver no message to announce me ?’ 
said the beau, ruffling. 

‘Goodness gracious! You must be Mr. Beamish,’ she re- 
plied. 

He laid his hat on his bosom, and invited her to quit her 
carriage for a seat beside him. She stipulated, ‘If you are 
really Mr. Beamish?’ He frowned, and raised his head to con- 
vince her; but she would not be impressed, and he applied to 
Chloe to establish his identity. Hearing Chloe’s name, the 
duchess called out, ‘ Oh! there, now, that’s enough, for Chloe’s 
my maid here, and I know she’s a lady born, and we’re going to 
be friends. Hand me to Chloe. And you are Chloe?’ she said, 
after a frank stride from step to step of the carriages. ‘ And 
don’t mind being my maid? You do look anice, kind creature. 
And I see you’re a lady born; I know in a minute. You're 
dark, I’m fair; we shall suit. And tell me—hush!—what 
dreadful long eyes he has! I shall ask you presently what you 
think of me, Iwas never at the Wells before. Dear me! the 
coach has turned. ~ How far off shall we hear the bells-to say ?m 
coming? I know I’m to have bells. Mr. Beamish, Mr. Beamish! 
I must have a chatter with a woman, and I am in awe of you, 
sir, that I am, but men and men I see to talk to for a lift of my 
finger, by the dozen, in my duke’s palace—though they’re old 
ones, that’s true—but a woman who’s a lady, and kind enough 
to be my maid, I haven’t met yet since I had the right to wear 
acoronet. There, I'll hold Chloe’s hand, and that’ll do. You 
would tell me at once, Chloe, if I was not dressed to your taste, 
now, wouldn’t you? As for talkative, that’s a sign with me of 
my liking people. I really don’t know what to say to my duke 
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sometimes. I sit and think it so funny to be having a duke 
instead of a husband. You're off!’ 

The duchess laughed at Chloe’s laughter. Chloe excused 
herself, but was informed by her mistress that it was what she 
liked. 

‘For the first two years,’ she resumed, ‘I could hardly speak 
a syllable. I stammered, I reddened, I longed to be up in my 
room brushing and curling my hair, and was ready to curtsey to 
everybody. Now I’m quite at home, for I’ve plenty of courage— 
except about death, and I’m worse about death than I was when 
I was a simple body with a gawk’s “ lawks!” in her round eyes and 
mouth for an egg. I wonder why that is? But isn’t death 
horrible? And skeletons!’ The duchess shuddered. 

‘It depends upon the skeleton,’ said Beau Beamish, who had 
joined the conversation. ‘ Yours, madam, I would rather not 
meet, because she would precipitate me into transports of regret 
for the loss of the flesh. I have, however, met mine own and 
had reason for satisfaction with the interview.’ 

‘Your own skeleton, sir!’ said the duchess wonderingly and 
appalled. 

‘Unmistakably mine. I will call you to witness by an 
account of him.’ 

Duchess Susan gaped, and, ‘Oh, don’t!’ she cried out; but 
added, ‘ It’s broad day, and I’ve got some one to sleep anigh me 
after dark ;’ with which she smiled on Chloe, who promised her 
there was no matter for alarm. 

‘T encountered my gentleman as I was proceeding to my 
room at night,’ said the beau, ‘along a narrow corridor, where 
it was imperative that one of us should yield the pas; and, I 
must confess it, we are all so amazingly alike in our bones, that 
I stood prepared to demand place of him. For indubitably the 
fellow was an obstruction, and at the first glance repulsive. I 
took him for anybody’s skeleton, Death’s ensign, with his cachin- 
natory skull, and the numbered ribs, and the extraordinary splay 
feet—in fact, the whole ungainly and shaky hobbledehoy which 
man is built on, and by whose image in his weaker moments he 

s haunted. I had, to be frank, been dancing on a supper with 
certain of our choicest wits and beauties. It is a recipe for 
conjuring apparitions. Now, then, thinks I, my fine fellow, I 
will bounce you; and without a salutation I pressed forward. 
Madam, I give you my word, he behaved to the full pitch as I 
myself should have done under similar circumstances. Retiring 
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upon an inclination of his structure, he draws up and fetches me 
a bow of the exact middle nick between dignity and service. I 
advance, he withdraws, and again the bow, devoid of obsequious- 
ness, majestically condescending. These, thinks I, be royal 
manners. I could have taken him for the Sable King in person, 
stripped of his mantle. On my soul, he put me to the blush.’ 

‘And is that all?’ asked the duchess, relieving herself with 
a sigh. 

‘Why, madam,’ quoth the beau, ‘do you not see that he 
could have been none other than mine own, who could comport 
himself with that grand air and gracefulness when wounded by 
his closest relative? Upon his opening my door for me, and 
accepting the pas, which I now right heartily accorded him, I 
recognised at once both him and the reproof he had designedly 
dealt me—or the wine supper I had danced on, perhaps I should 
say; and I protest that by such a display of supreme good 
breeding he managed to convey the highest compliment ever 
received by man, namely, the assurance that after the withering 
away of this mortal garb, I shall stili be noted for urbanity and 
elegancy. Nay, and more, immortally, without the slip I was 
guilty of when I carried the bag of wine.’ 

Duchess Susan fanned herself to assist her digestion of the 
anecdote. 

‘Well, it’s not so frightful a story, and I know you are the 
great Mr. Beamish,’ she said. 

He questioned her whether the gentleman had signalled him 
to her on the hill. 

‘What can he mean about a gentleman?’ she turned to 
Chloe. ‘ My duke told me you would meet me, sir. And you 
are to protect me. And if anything happens, it is to be your 
fault.’ 

‘Entirely,’ said the beau. ‘I shall therefore maintain a 
vigilant guard.’ 

‘Except leaving me free. Oof! [ve been boxed up so long. 
I declare, Chloe, I feel like a best dress out for a holiday, and a 
bit afraid of spoiling. I’m a real child, more than I was when 
my duke married me. I seemed to go in and grow up again 
after I was raised to fortune. And nobody to tell of it! Fancy 
that! For you can’t talk to old gentlemen abont what’s going 
on in your heart.’ 

‘How of young gentlemen ?’ she was asked by the beau. 

And she replied, ‘ They find it out.’ 
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‘Not if you do not assist them,’ said he. 

Duchess Susan let her eyelids and her underlip half drop, as 
she looked at him with the simple slyness of one of nature’s 
thoughts in her head at peep on the pastures of the world. The 
melting blue eyes and the cherry lip made an exceedingly 
quickening picture. ‘Now, I wonder if that is true?’ she 
transferred her slyness to speech. 

‘ Beware the middle-aged!’ he exclaimed. 

She appealed to Chloe. ‘ And I’m sure they’re the nicest.’ 

Chloe agreed that they were. 

The duchess measured Chloe and the beau together, with a 
mind swift in apprehending all that it hungered fer. 

She would have pursued the pleasing theme had she not 
been directed to gaze below upon the towers and roofs of the 
Wells, shining sleepily in a siesta of afternoon summer sunlight. 

With a spread of her silken robe, she touched the edifice of 
her hair, murmuring to Chloe, ‘I can’t abide that powder. You 
shall see me walk in a hoop. I can. [ve done it to slow 
music till my duke clapped hands. I’m nothing sitting to what 
I am on my feet. That’s because I haven't got fine language 
yet. I shall. It seems to come last. So, there's the place. 
And whereabouts do all the great people meet and prommy—?’ 

‘They promenade where you see the trees, madam,’ said 
Chloe. 

‘And where is it where the ladies sit and eat jam tarts with 
whipped cream on ’em, while the gentlemen stand and pay 
compliments ?’ 

Chloe said it was at a shop near the pump room. 

Duchess Susan looked out over the house-tops, beyond the 
dusty hedges. 

‘Oh, and that powder!’ she cried. ‘I hate to be out of 
the fashion and a spectacle. But I do love my own hair, and I 
have such a lot, and I like the colour, and so does my duke. 
Only, don’t let me be fingered at. If once I begin to blush 
before people, my courage is gone; my singing inside me is 
choked, and I’ve a real lark going on in me all day long, rain 
or sunshine—hush, all about love and amusement.’ 

Chloe smiled, and Duchess Susan said, ‘ Just like a bird, for 
I don’t know what it is.’ 

She looked for Chloe to say that she did. 

At the moment a pair of mounted squires rode up, and the 
coach stopped, while Beau Beamish gave orders for the church 
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bells to be set ringing, and the band to meet and precede his 
equipage at the head of the bath avenue, ‘in honour of the 
arrival of her Grace the Duchess of Dewlap.’ 

He delivered these words loudly to his men, and turned an 
effulgent gaze upon the duchess, so that for a minute she was 
fascinated and did not consult her hearing; but presently she 
fell into an uneasiness ; the signs increased, she bit her lip, and 
after breathing short once or twice, ‘ Was it meaning me, Mr. 
Beamish ?’ she said. 

‘You, madam, are the person whom we delight to honour,’ 
he replied. 

‘Duchess of what?’ she screwed uneasy features to hear. 

‘ Duchess of Dewlap,’ said he. 

‘It’s not my title, sir.’ 

‘It is your title on my territory, madam.’ 

She made her pretty nose and upper lip ugly with a sneer of 
Dew—! And enter that town before all those people as 
Duchess of .... Oh, no, I won’t; I just won’t! Call back 
those men, now, please; now, if you please. Pray, Mr. Beamish ! 
You'll offend me, sir. I’m not going to be a mock. You'll 
offend my duke, sir. He’d die rather than have my feelings 
hurt. Here’s all my pleasure spoilt. I won’t and I sha’n’t enter 
the town as duchess of that stupid name, so call ’em back, call 
‘em back this instant. I know who I am and what I[ am, and I 
know what’s due to me, I do.’ 

Beau Beamish rejoined, ‘I too. Chloe will tell you I am 
lord here.’ 

‘Then Ill go home, I will. I won't be laughed at for a 
great lady ninny. I’m a real lady of high rank, and such I'll 
appear. What’s a Duchess of Dewlap? One might as well be 
Duchess of Cowstail, Duchess of Mopsend. And those people! 
But I won’t be that. I won't be played with. I see them 
staring! No, I can make up my mind, and I beg you to call 
back your men, or I’ll-go back home.’ She muttered, * Be made 
fun of—made a fool of!’ 

‘Your Grace’s chariot is behind,’ said the beau. 

His despotic coolness provoked her to an outery and weep- 
ing: she repeated, ‘Dewlap, Dewlap!’ in sobs; she shook her 
shoulders and hid her face. 

‘You are proud of your title, are you, madam ?’ said he. 

‘Iam.’ She came out of her hands to answer him proudly. 
‘That I am!’ she meant for a stronger affirmation. 
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‘Then mark me,’ he said impressively; ‘I am your duke’s 
friend, and you are under my charge here. I am your guardian 
and you are my ward, and you can enter the town only on the 
condition of obedience to me. Now, mark me, madam; no one 
can rob you of your real name and title saving yourself. But 
you are entering a place where you will encounter a thousand 
temptations to tarnish, and haply forfeit it. Be warned: do 
nothing that will.’ 

‘Then I’m to have my own title?’ said she, clearing up. 

‘For the month of your visit you are Duchess of Dewlap.’ 

‘I say I sha’n’t.’ 

‘You shall.’ 

‘ Never, sir!’ 

‘T command it.’ 

She flung herself forward, with a wail, upon Chloe’s bosom. 
‘Can’t you do something for me?’ she whimpered. 

‘It is impossible to move Mr. Beamish,’ Chloe said. 

Out of a pause, composed of sobs and sighs, the duchess let 
loose a broken voice: * Then I’m sure I think—I think Id rather 
have met—have met his skeleton !’ 

Her sincerity was equal to wit. 

Beau Beamish shouted. He cordially applauded her, and in 
the genuine kindness of an admiration that surprised him, he 
permitted himself the liberty of taking and saluting her fingers. 
She fancied there was another chance for her, but he frowned at 
the mention of it. 

Upon these proceedings the exhilarating sound of the band 
was heard ; simultaneously a festival peal of bells burst forth ; 
and an admonishment of the necessity for concealing her chagrin 
and exhibiting both station and a countenance to the people, 
combined with the excitement of the new scenes and the march- 
ing music to banish the acuter sense of disappointment from 
Duchess Susan’s mind ; so she very soon held herself erect, and 
wore a face open to every wonder, impressionable as the blue 
lake-surface, crisped here and there by fitful breezes, against a 
level sun. 


CHAPTER IV. 


It was an axiom with Mr. Beamish, our first if not our only 
philosophical beau and a gentleman of some thoughtfulness, 
that the social English require tyrannical government as much 
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as the political are able to dispense with it: and this he ex- 
plained by an exposition of the character of a race possessed of 
the eminent virtue of individual self-assertion, which causes 
them to insist on good elbow-room wherever they gather 
together. Society, however, not being tolerable where the 
smoothness of intercourse is disturbed by a perpetual punching 
of sides, the merits of the free citizen in them become their 
demerits when a fraternal circle is established, and they who 
have shown an example of civilisation too notable in one sphere 
to call for eulogy, are often to be seen elbowing on the ragged 
edge of barbarism in the other. They must therefore be re- 
duced to accept laws not of their own making, and of an 
extreme rigidity. Here too is a further peril; for the gallant 
spirits distinguishing them in the state of independence may 
(he foresaw the melancholy experience of a later age) abandon 
them utterly in subjection, and the glorious boisterousness 
befitting the village green forsake them even in their haunts of 
liberal association, should they once be thoroughly tamed by 
authority. Our ‘merrie England’ will then be long-faced 
England, an England of fallen chaps, like a boar’s head, bear- 
ing for speech a lemon in the mouth: good to feast on, may- 
hap; not with! Mr. Beamish would actually seem to have 
foreseen the danger of a transition that he could watch over 
only in his time; and, as he said, ‘I go, as I came, on a flash ;’ 
he had neither ancestry nor descendants: he was a genius; he 
knew himself a solitary, therefore, in spite of his efforts to 
create his like. Within his district he did effect something, 
enough to give him fame as one of the princely fathers of our 
domestic civilisation, though we now appear to have lost by it 
more than formerly we gained. The chasing of the natural is 
ever fraught with dubious hazards. If it gallops back, accord- 
ing to the proverb, it will do so at the charge: commonly it 
gallops off, quite off; and then for any kind of animation our 
precarious dependence is upon brains: we have to live on our 
wits, which are ordinarily less productive than land, and cannot 
be remitted in entail. Rightly or wrongly (there are differences 
of opinion about it) Mr. Beamish repressed the chthonic natural 
with a rod of iron beneath his rule. The hoyden and the 
bumpkin had no peace until they had given public imitations 
of the lady and the gentleman; nor were the lady and the 
gentleman privileged to be what he called ‘free flags.’ He 
could be charitable to the passion, but he bellowed the very 
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word itself (hauled up smoking from the brimstone lake) 
against them that pretended to be shamelessly guilty of the 
peccadilloes of gallantry. His famous accost of a lady threaten- 
ing to sink, and already performing like a vessel in that situa- 
tion—‘ So, madam, I hear you are preparing to enrol yourself 
in the very ancient order?’ (he named it)—was a piece of 
insolence that involved him in some discord with the lady’s 
husband and ‘ the rascal steward,’ as he chose to term the third 
party in these affairs, yet is reputed to have saved the lady. 
Furthermore he attacked the vulgarity of persons of quality, 
and he has told a fashionable dame who was indulging herself 
ina marked sneer of disdain, not improving to her features, 
‘that he would be pleased to have her assurance it was her face 
she presented to mankind:’ a thing—thanks perhaps to him 
chiefly—no longer possible of utterance. One of the sex asking 
him why he addressed his persecutions particularly to women : 
‘Because I fight your battle,’ says he, ‘and I find you in the 
ranks of the enemy.’ He treated them as traitors. He was 
nevertheless well supported by a sex that compensates for dis- 
like of its friend before a certain age by a cordial recognition 
of him when it has touched the period. <A phalanx of great 
dames gave him the terrors of Olympus for all except the 
natively audacious, the truculent and the insuffusably obtuse ; 
and from the midst of them he launched decree and bolt to 
good effect: not, of course, without receiving return missiles, 
and not without subsequent question whether the work of that 
man was beneficial to the country, who indeed tamed the 
bumpkin squire and his brood, but at the cost of their animal 
spirits and their gift of speech; viz. by making petrifactions 
of them. In the surgical operation of tracheotomy, a successful 
treatment of the patient hangs, we believe, on the promptness 
and skill of the introduction of the artificial windpipe; and it 
may be that our unhappy countrymen when cut off from the 
source of their breath were not neatly handled; or else that 
there is a physical opposition in them to anything artificial, 
and it must be nature or nothing. The dispute shall be left 
where it stands. 

Now, to venture upon parading a beautiful young Duchess 
of Dewlap, with an odour of the shepherdess about her not- 
withstanding her acquired art of stepping conformably in a 
hoop, and to demand full homage of respect for a lady bearing 
such a title, who had the intoxicating attractions of the ruddy 
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orchard apple on the tree next the roadside wall, when the 
owner is absent, was bold in Mr. Beamish, passing temerity ; 
nor would even he have attempted it had he not been assured 
of the support of his phalanx of great ladies. They indeed, 
after being taken into the secret, had stipulated that first they 
must have an inspection of the transformed dairymaid; and 
the review was not unfavourable. Duchess Susan came out of 
it more scatheless than her duke. She was tongue-tied, and 
her tutored walking and really admirable stature helped her to 
appease the critics of her sex; by whom her too readily blush- 
ful innocence was praised, with a reserve, expressed in the 
remark, that she was a monstrous fine toy for a duke’s second 
childhood, and should never have been let fly from his nursery. 
Her milliner was approved. The duke was a notorious con- 
noisseur of female charms, and would see, of course, to the 
decorous adornment of her person by the best of modists. Her 
smiling was pretty, her eyes were soft: she might turn out 
good, if well guarded for a time; but these merits of the 
woman are not those of the great lady, and her title was too 
strong a beam on her character to give it a fair chance with her 
critics. They one and all recommended powder for her hair 
and cheeks. That odour of the shepherdess could be exorcised 
by no other means, they declared. Her blusbing was indecent. 

Truly the critics of the foeman sex behaved in a way to 
cause the blushes to swarm rosy as the troops of young Loves 
round Cytherea in her sea-birth, when some soaring, and sink- 
ing some, they flutter like her loosened zone, and breast the air 
thick as flower petals on the summer’s breath, weaving her net 
for the world. Duchess Susan might protest her inability to 
keep her blushes down; the wrong was done by the insolent 
eyes, and not by her artless cheeks. Ay, but nature, if we are 
to tame these men, must be swathed and concealed, partly 
stifled, absolutely stifled upon occasion. The natural woman 
does not move a foot without striking earth to conjure up the 
horrid apparition of the natural man, who is not as she, but a 
cannibal savage. To be the light which leads, it is her business 
to don the misty vesture of an idea, that she may dwell as an 
idea in men’s minds, very dim, very powerful, but abstruse, 
unseizable. Much wisdom was imparted to her on the subject, 
and she understood a little, and echoed hollow to the remainder, 
willing to show entire docility as far as her intelligence con- 
sented to be awake, She was in that stage of the daiaty 
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faintly tinged innocence of the amorousness of themselves when 
beautiful young women who have not been caught for schooling 
in infancy deem it a defilement to be made to appear other 
than the blessed nature has made them, which has made them 
beautiful, and surely therefore deserves to be worshipped. The 
lectures of the great ladies and Chloe’s counsels failed to 
persuade her to use the powder puff-ball. Perhaps too, as 
timidity quitted her, she enjoyed her distinctiveness in their 
midst. 

But the distinctiveness of a Duchess of Dewlap with the 
hair and cheeks of our native fields, was fraught with troubles 
outrunning Mr. Beamish’s calculations. He had perceived that 
she would be attractive; he had not reckoned on the homo- 
geneousness of her particular English. charms. A beauty in 
red, white, and blue is our goddess Venus with the apple of 
Paris in her hand, and after two visits to the Pump Room, and 
one promenade in the walks about the Assembly House, she had 
as completely divided the ordinary guests of the Wells into 
male and female in opinion as her mother Nature had done 
it in sex. And the men would not be silenced; they had 
gazed on tbeir divinest, and it was for the women to succumb 
to that unwholesome state, so full of thunder. Knights and 
squires, military and rural, threw up their allegiance right and 
left to devote themselves to this robust new vision, and in their 
peculiar manner, with a general View-halloo, and Yoicks, Tally- 
ho, and away we go, pelt ahead! Unexampled as it is in 
England for Beauty to kindle the ardours of the scent of the 
fox, Duchess Susan did more—she turned all her followers into 
hounds ; they were madmen: within a very few days of her 
entrance bets raged about her, and there were brawls, jolly 
flings at her character in the form of lusty encomium, givings 
of the lie, and upon one occasion a knock-down blow in public, 
as though the place had never known the polishing touch of 
Mr. Beamish. 

He was thrown into great perplexity by that blow. Dis- 
countenancing the duel as much as he could, an affair of the 
sword was nevertheless more tolerable than the brutal fist: and 
of all men to be guilty of it, who would have anticipated the 
young Alonzo, Chloe’s quiet, modest lover! He it was. The 
case came before Mr. Beamish for his decision; he had to pro- 
nounce an impartial judgment, and for some time, during the 
examination of evidence, he suffered, as he assures us in his 
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Memoirs, a royal agony. To have to strike with the glaive of 
Justice them whom we most esteem, is the greatest affliction 
known to kings. He would have done it: he deserved to reign. 
Happily the evidence against the gentleman who was tumbled, 
Mr. Ralph Shepster, excused Mr. Augustus Camwell, otherwise 
Alonzo, for dealing with him promptly to shut his mouth. 

This Shepster, a raw young squire, ‘ reeking,’ Beau Beamish 
writes of him, ‘one half of the soil, and t’other half of the 
town, had involved Chloe in his familiar remarks upon the 
Duchess of Dewlap; and the personal respect entertained by 
Mr. Beamish for Chloe so strongly approved Alonzo’s champion- 
ship of her, that in giving judgment he laid stress on young 
Alonzo’s passion for Chloe, to prove at once the disinterestédness 
of the assailant, and the judicial nature of the sentence: which 
was, that Mr. Ralph Shepster should undergo banishment, and 
had the right to demand reparation. The latter part of this 
decree assisted in effecting the execution of the former. 
Shepster declined cold steel, calling it murder, and was 
effusive of nature’s logic on the subject: ‘Because a man 
comes and knocks me down, ’m to go up to him and ask him 
to run me through!’ His shake of the head signified that he 
was not such a noodle. Voluble and prolific of illustration, as 
is no one so much as a son of Nature inspired to speak her 
words of wisdom, he defied the mandate, and refused himself 
satisfaction, until in the strangest manner possible flights of 
white feathers beset him, and he became a mark for persecution 
too trying for the friendship of his friends. He fled, repeating 
his tale, that he had seen ‘* Beamish’s Duchess,’ and Chloe 
attending her, at an assignation in the South Grove, where a 
gentleman, unknown to the Wells, presented himself to the 
adventurous ladies, and they walked together—a tale ending 
with nods. Shepster’s banishment was one of those victories of 
justice upon which mankind might be congratulated if they 
left no commotion behind. But, as when a boy has been 
horsed before his comrades, dread may visit them, yet is there 
likewise devilry in the school; and everywhere over earth a 
summary punishment that does not sweep the place clear is 
likely to infect whom it leaves remaining. The great law- 
givers, Lycurgus, Draco, Solon, Beamish, sorrowfully acknow- 
ledge that they have had recourse to infernal agents, after they 
have thus purified their circle of an offender. Doctors confess 
to the same of thei: physic. The expelling agency has next to 
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be expelled, and it is a subtle poison, affecting our spirits. 
Duchess Susan had now the incense of a victim to heighten her 
charms ; like the treasure-laden Spanish galleon for whom, on 
her voyage home from South American waters, our enterprising 
light-craft privateers lay in wait, she had the double attraction 
of being desirable and an enemy. To watch above her con- 
scientiously was a harassing business. 

Mr. Beamish sent for Chloe, and she came to him at once. 
Her look was curious ; he studied it while they conversed. So 
looks one who is watching the sure flight of an arrow, or the 
happy combinations of an intrigue. Saying, ‘am no inquisitor, 
child,’ he ventured upon two or three modest inquisitions with 
regard to her mistress. The title he had disguised Duchess 
Susan in, he confessed to rueing as the principal cause of the 
agitation of his principality. ‘She is courted,’ he said, ‘ less 
like a citadel waving a flag than a hostelry where the demand 
is for sitting room and a tankard! These be our mannezs. 
Yet, I must own, a Duchess of Dewlap is a provocation, and my 
exclusive desire to protect the name of my lord stands corrected 
by the perils environing his lady. She is other than I supposed 
her; she is, we will hope, an excellent good creature, but too 
attractive for moat and drawbridge and the customary defences 
to be neglected.’ 

Chloe met his interrogatory with a ready report of the young 
duchess’s innocence and good nature that pacified Mr. Beamish. 

‘And you?’ said he. 

She smiled for answer. 

That smile was not the common smile; it was one of an 
eager exultingness, producing as he gazed the twitch of an 
inquisitive reflection of it on his lips. Such a smile bids us 
guess and quickens us to guess, warns us we burn and speeds 
our burning, and so, like an angel wafting us to some heaven- 
feasting promontory, lifts us out of ourselves to see in the 
universe of colour what the mouth has but pallid speech to tell. 
That is the very heart’s language; the years are in a look, as 
mount and vale of the dark land spring up in lightning. 

He checked himself: he scarce dared to say it. 

She nodded. 

‘You have seen the man, Chloe?’ 

Her smiling broke up in the hard lines of an ecstasy neigh- 
bouring pain. ‘He has come; he is here; he is faithful; he 
has not forgotten me. I was right. I knew! I knew!’ 
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‘ Caseldy has come?’ 

‘He has come. Do not ask. To have him! to see him! 
Mr. Beamish, he is here.’ 

‘At last!’ 

‘Cruel !’ 

‘Well, Caseldy has come, then! But now, friend Chloe, 
you should be made aware that the man ‘ 

She stopped her ears. As she did so, Mr. Beamish observed 
a thick silken skein dangling from one hand. Part of it was 
plaited, and at the upper end there was a knot. IJt resembled 
the commencement of her manufactory of a whip: she swayed 
it to and fro, allowing him to catch and lift the threads on 
his fingers for the purpose of examining her work. There 
was no special compliment to pay,so he dropped it without 
remark. 

Their faces had expressed her wish to hear nothing from 
him of Caseldy and his submission to say nothing. Her happi- 
ness was too big; she appeared to beg to lie down with it on 
her bosom, in the manner of an outworn young mother who has 
now first received her infant in her arms from the nurse. 





CHAPTER V. 


Hvumovrine Chloe with his usual considerateness, Mr. Beamish 
forebore to cast a shadow on her new-born joy, and even within 
himself to doubt the security of itsfoundation. Caseldy’s return 
to the Wells was at least some assurance of his constancy, 
seeing that here they appointed to meet when he and Chloe 
last parted. All might be well, though it was unexplained why 
he had not presented himself earlier. To the lightest inquiry 
Chloe’s reply was a shiver of happiness. 

Moreover, Mr. Beamish calculated that Caseldy would be a 
serviceable ally in commanding a proper respect for her Grace 
the Duchess of Dewlap. So he betook himself cheerfully to 
Caseldy’s lodgings to deliver a message of welcome, meeting, on 
his way thither, Mr. Augustus Camwell, with whom he had a 
short conversation, greatly to his admiration of the enamoured 
young gentleman’s goodness and self-compression in speaking 
of Caseldy and Chloe’s better fortune. Mr. Camwell seemed 
hurried. 

Caseldy was not at home, and Mr. Beamish proceeded to 
the lodgings of the duchess. Chloe had found her absent, 
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The two consulted. Mr. Beamish put on a serious air, until 
Chloe mentioned the pastrycook’s shop, for Duchess Susan had 
a sweet tooth; she loved a visit to the pastrycook’s, whose jam 
tarts were dearer to her than his more famous hot mutton pies, 
The pastrycook informed Mr. Beamish that her Grace had been 
in his shop, earlier than usual, as it happened, and accompanied 
by a foreign-looking gentleman wearing moustachios. Her 
Grace, the pastrycook said, had partaken of several tarts, in 
common with the gentleman, who complimented him upon his 
excelling the Continental confectioner. Mr. Beamish glanced 
at Chloe. He pursued his researches down at the Pump Room, 
while she looked round the ladies’ coffee house. Encountering 
again, they walked back to the duchess’s lodgings, where a band 
stood playing in the road, by order of her Grace; but the 
duchess was away, and had not been seen since her morning’s 
departure. 

‘What sort of character would you give mistress Susan of 
Dewlap, from your personal acquaintance with it?’ said Mr. 
Beamish to Chloe, as they stepped from the door. 

Chloe mused and said, ‘I would add “good” to the un- 
kindest comparison you could find for her.’ 

‘But accepting the comparison!’ Mr. Beamish nodded, 
and revolved upon the circumstance of their being very much 
in Nature’s hands with Duchess Susan, of whom it might be 
said that her character was good, yet all the more alive to the 
temptations besetting the spring season. He allied Chloe’s 
adjective to a number of epithets equally applicable to nature 
and to women, according to current ideas, concluding: ‘* Count, 
they call your Caseldy at his lodgings. “ The Count he is out 
for an airing.” He is counted out. Ah! you will make him 
drop that ** Count ” when he takes you from here.’ 

‘Do not speak of the time beyond the month,’ said Chloe, so 
urgently on a rapid breath as to cause Mr. Beamish to cast an 
inquiring look at her. 

She answered it, ‘Is not one month of brightness as muchas 
we can ask for?’ 

The beau clapped his elbows complacently to his sides in 
philosophical concord with her sentiment. 

In the afternoon, on the parade, they were joined by Mr. 
Camwell, among groups of fashionable ladies and their escorts, 
pacing serenely, by’ medical prescription, for an appetite. As 
he did not comment on the absence of the duchess, Mr. Beamish 
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alluded to it; whereupon he was informed that she was about 
the meadows, and had been there for some hours. 

‘Not unguarded,’ he replied to Mr. Beamish. 

‘Aha! ’ quoth the latter; ‘we have an Argus!’ and as the 
duchess was not on the heights, and the sun’s rays were mild in 
cloud, he agreed to his young friend’s proposition that they 
should advance to meet her. Chloe walked with them, but 
her face was disdainful; at the stiles she gave her hand to Mr. 
Beamish; she did not address a word to Mr. Camwell, and he 
knew the reason. Nevertheless he maintained his air of soldierly 
resignation to the performance of duty, and held his head like 
a gentleman unable to conceive the ignominy of having played 
spy. Chloe shrank from him. 

Duchess Susan was distinguished coming across a broad, uncut 
meadow, tirra-lirraing beneath a lark, Caseldy in attendance 
on her. She stopped short and spoke to him; then came for- 
ward, crying ingenuously, ‘Oh, Mr. Beamish, isn’t this just 
what you wanted me to do?’ 

‘No, madam,’ said he, * you had my injunctions to the con- 
trary.’ 

‘La!’ she exclaimed, ‘I thought I was to run about in the 
fields now and then to preserve my simplicity. I know I was 
told so, and who told me!’ 

Mr.’ Beamish bowed effusively to the introduction of Caseldy, 
whose fingers he touched in sign of the renewal of acquaintance, 
and with a laugh addressed the duchess: ‘ Madam, you remind 
me of a tale of my infancy. I had a juvenile comrade of the 
tenderest age, by name Tommy Plumston, and he enjoyed the 
privilege of intimacy with a component urchin yclept Jimmy 
Clungeon, with which adventurous roamer, in defiance of his 
mother’s interdict against his leaving the house for a minute 
during her absence from home, he departed on a tour of the 
district, resulting, perhaps as a consequence of its completeness, 
in this, that at a distance computed at four miles from the 
maternal mansion, he perceived his beloved mama with sufficient 
clearness to feel sure that she likewise had seen him. Tommy 
consulted with Jimmy, and then he sprang forward on a run to 
his frowning mama, and delivered himself in these artless words, 
which I repeat as they were uttered, to give you the flavour of 
the innocent babe : he said, “ I frink I frought [hear you call me, 
ma! and Jimmy Clungeon, he frought he frink so too!” So, 
you see, the pair of them were under the impression that they 
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were doing right. There is a delicate distinction in the tenses 
of each frinking where the other frought, enough in itself to 
stamp sincerity upon the statement.’ 

Caseldy said, ‘The veracity of a boy possessing a friend 
named Clungeon is beyond contest.’ 

Duchess Susan opened her eyes. ‘Four miles from home! 
And what did bis mother do to him ?’ 

‘Tommy’s mama, said Mr. Beamish, and with the resplendent 
licence of the period which continued still upon tolerable terms 
with nature under the compromise of decorous ¢ Oh-fie!’ flatly 
declared the thing she did. 

‘I fancy, sir, that I caught sight of your figure on the hill 
yonder about an hour or so earlier,’ said Caseldy to Mr. Camwell. 

‘If it was at the time when you were issuing from that wood, 
sir, your surmise is correct,’ said the young gentleman. 

‘You are long-sighted, sir!’ 

¢T am, sir.’ 

‘And so am I,’ 

‘And IJ,’ said Chloe. 

‘Our Chloe will distinguish you accurately at a mile, and has 
done it,’ observed Mr. Beamish. 

‘One guesses tiptoe on a suspicion, and if one is wrong it 
passes, and if one is right it isa miracle,’ she said, and raised 
her voice on a song to quit the subject. 

‘ Ay, ay, Chloe ; so then you had a suspicion, you rogue, the 
day we had the pleasure of meeting the duchess, had you?’ 
Mr. Beamish persisted. 

Duchess Susan interposed. ‘Such a pretty song! and you 
to stop her, sir!’ 

Caseldy took up the air. 

‘Oh, you two together!’ she cried. ‘I do love hearing 
music in the fields; it is heavenly. Bands in the town and 
voices in the green fields, I say! Couldn’t you join Chloe, Mr. 
. .. . Count, sir, before we come among the people, here where 
it’s all so nice and still. Music! and my heart does begin so to 
pit-a-pat. Do you sing, Mr. Alonzo ?’ 

‘Poorly, the young gentleman replied. 

‘But the Count can sing, and Chloe’s a real angel when she 
sings; and won't you, dear?’ she implored Chloe, to whom 
Caseldy addressed a prelude with a bow and a flourish of the 
hand. 

Chloe’s voice flew forth. Caseldy’s rich masculine matched 
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it. The song was gay; he snapped his finger at intervals in 
foreign style, singing big-chested, with full notes and a fine 
abandonment, and the quickest susceptibility to his fair com- 
panion’s cunring modulations, and an eye for Duchess Susan’s 
rapture. 

Mr. Beamish and Mr. Camwell applauded them. 

‘I never can tell what to say when I’m brimming ;’ the 
duchess let fallasigh. ‘ And he can play the flute, Mr. Beamish. 
He promised me he would go into the orchestra and play a bit 
at one of your nice evening delicious concerts, and that will be 
nice—COh !’ 

‘ He promised you, madam, did he so?’ said the beau. ‘Was 
it on your way to the Wells that he promised you?’ 

‘On my way to the Wells!’ she exclaimed, softly. ‘ Why, 
how could anybody promise me a thing before ever he saw me ? 
I call that a strange thing to ask a person. No, to-day, while 
we were promenading; and I should hear him sing, he said. 
He does admire his Chloe so. Why, no wonder, is it, now? She 
can do everything; knit, sew, sing, dance—and talk ! She’s never 
uneasy fora word. She makes whole scenes of things go round 
you, like a picture peep-show, I tell her. And always cheerful. 
She hasn’t a minute of grumps; and I’m sometimes a dish of 
stale milk fit only for pigs. With your late hours here, I’m sure 
I want tickling in the morning, and Chloe carols me one of her 
songs, and I say, * There’s my bird!”’ 

Mr. Beamish added, ‘And you will remember she has a 
heart.’ 

‘I should think so!’ said the duchess. 

‘A heart, madam !’ 

‘Why, what else ?’ 

Nothing other, the beau, by his aspect, was constrained to 
admit. 

He appeared puzzled by this daughter of nature ina coronet ; 
and more on her remarking, ‘You know about her heart, Mr. 
Beamish.’ He acquiesced, for of course he knew of her life- 
long devotion to Caseldy; but there was archness in her tone. 
However, he did not expect a woman of her education to have 
the tone perfectly concordant with the circumstances, Speaking 
tentatively of Caseldy’s handsome face and figure, he was pleased 
to hear the duchess say, ‘So I tell Chloe.’ 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘we must consider them united; they are 
one.’ 
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Duchess Susan replied, ¢ That’s what I tell him; she will do 
anything you wish.’ 

He repeated these words with an interjection, and decided in 
his mind that they were merely silly. She was a real shep- 
herdess by birth and nature, requiring a strong guard over her 
attractions on account of her simplicity ; such was his reading 
of the problem; he had conceived it at the first sight of her, 
and always recurred to it under the influence of her artless eyes, 
though his theories upon men and women were astute, and that 
cavalier perceived by long-sighted Chloe at Duchess Susan’s 
coach window perturbed him at whiles. Habitually to be antici- 
pating the simpleton in a particular person is the sure way of 
being sometimes the dupe, as he would not have been the last 
to warn a neophyte ; but abstract wisdom is in need of an un- 
appeased suspicion of much keenness cf edge, if we would have 
it alive to cope with artless eyes and our prepossessed fancy of 
their artlessness. 

‘You talk of Chloe to him ?’ he said. 

She answered, ‘ Yes, that I do. And he does love her! I like 
to hear him. He is one of the gentlemen who don’t make me 
feel timid with them.’ 

She received a short lecture on the virtues of timidity in 
preserving the sex from danger; after which, considering that. 
the lady who does not feel timid with a particular cavalier has 
had no sentiment awakened, he relinquished his place to Mr. 
Camwell, and proceeded to administer the probe to Caseldy. 

That gentleman was communicatively candid. Chloe had 
left him, and he related how, summoned home to England and 
compelled to settle a dispute threatening a lawsuit, he had 
regretfully to abstain from visiting the Wells for a season, not 
because of any fear of the attractions of play—he had subdued 
the frailty of the desire to play—but because he deemed it due to 
his Chloe to bring her an untroubled face, and he wished first to 
be the better of the serious annoyances besetting him. For some 
similar reason he had not written; he wished to feast on her 
surprise. ‘And I had my reward, he said, as if he had been the 
person principally to suffer through that abstinence. ‘I found— 
I may say it to you, Mr. Beamish—love in her eyes. Divine by 
nature, she is one of the immortals, both in appearance and in 
steadfastness.’ 

They referred to Duchess Susan. Caseldy reluctantly owned 
that it would be an unkindness to remove Chloe from attend- 
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ance on her during the short remaining term of her stay at 
the Wells; and so he had not proposed it, he said, for the 
Duchess was a child, an innocent, not stupid by any means; 
but, of course, her transplanting from an inferior to an exalted 
position put her under disadvantages. 

Mr. Beamish spoke of the difficulties of his post as guardian, 
and also of the strange cavalier seen at her carriage window by 
Chloe. 

Caseldy smiled and said, ‘If there was one—and Chloe is 
rather long-sighted—we can hardly expect her to confess it.’ 

‘Why not, sir, if she be this piece of innocence?’ Mr. 
Beamish was led to inquire. 

‘She fears you, sir,’ Caseldy answered. ‘ You have inspired 
her with an extraordinary fear of you.’ 

‘I have?’ said the beau: it had been his endeavour to inspire 
it, and he swelled somewhat, rather with relief at the thought of 
his possessing a power to control his delicate charge, than with 
our vanity; yet would it be audacious to say that there was not 
a dose of the latter. He was avery human man; and he had, as 
we have seen, his ideas of the effect of the impression of fear 
upon the hearts of women. Something, in any case, caused him 
to forget the cavalier. 

They were drawn to the three preceding them, by a lively 
dissension between Chloe and Mr. Camwell. 

Duchess Susan explained it in her blunt style: ‘ She wants 
him to go away home, and he says he will, if she’ll give him 
that double skein of silk she swings about, and she says she 
won't, let him ask as long as he pleases; so he says he sha’n’t 
go, and I’m sure I don’t see why he should; and she says he 
may stay, but he sha’n’t have her necklace, she calls it. So 
Mr. Camwell snatches, and Chloe fires up. Gracious, can’t she 
frown !—at him. She never frowns at anybody but him.’ 

Caseldy attempted _ persuasion on Mr. Camwell’s behalf. 
With his mouth at Chloe’s ear, he said, ‘Give it; let the poor 
fellow have his memento; despatch him with it.’ 

‘I can hear! and that is really kind,’ exclaimed Duchess 
Susan. 

‘Rather a missy-missy schoolgirl sort of necklace,’ Mr. 
Beamish observed; ‘but he might have it, without the dis- 
missal, for I cannot consent to lose Alonzo. No, madam,’ he 
nodded at the duchess. 
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Caseldy continued his whisper: ‘ You can’t think of wearing 
a thing like that about your neck ?’ 

‘Indeed,’ said Chloe, ‘I think of it.’ 

‘Why, what fashion have you over here ?’ 

‘It is not yet a fashion,’ she said. 

‘A silken circlet will not well become any precious pendant 
that I know of.’ 

‘A bag of dust is not a very precious pendant,’ she said. 

‘Oh, a memento mori!’ cried he. 

And she answered, ‘ Yes.’ 

He rallied her for her superstition, pursuing, ‘Surely, my 
love, ‘tis a cheap riddance of a pestilent, intrusive jaloux. Whip 
it into his hands for a mittimus.’ 

‘ Does his presence distress you ?’ 

‘I will own that to be always having the fellow dogging us, 
with his dejected leer, is not agreeable. He watches us now, 
because my lips are close by your cheek. He should be absent ; 
he isone toomany. Speed him on his voyage with the souvenir 
he asks for.’ 

‘I keep it for a journey of my own, which I may have to 
take,’ said Chloe. 

‘With me?’ 

‘You will follow ; you cannot help following me, Caseldy.’ 

He speculated on her front. She was tenderly smiling. 

‘You are happy, Chloe ?’ 

‘I have never known such happiness,’ she said. The bril- 
liancy of her eyes confirmed it. 

He glanced over at Duchess Susan, who was like a sunflower 
inthe sun. His glance lingered a moment. Her abundant 
and glowing young charms were the richest fascination an eye 
like his could dwell on. ‘That is right,’ said he. ‘We will 
be perfectly happy till the month ends. Andafter it? But get 
us rid of Monsieur le Jeune; toss him that trifle; I spare him 
that. °Twill be bliss to him, at the cost of a bit of silk thread 
tous. Besides, if we keep him to cure him of his passion here, 
might it not be—these boys veer suddenly, like the winds of 
Albion, from one fair object to t’other—at the cost of the 
precious and simple lady you are guarding? I merely hint. 
Those two affect one another, as though it could be. She speaks 
of him. It shall be as you please; but a trifle like that, my 
Chloe, to be rid of a green eye!’ 

‘You much wish him gone ?’ she said. 
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He shrugged. ‘ The fellow is in our way.’ 

‘You think him a little perilous for my innocent lady?’ 

‘ Candidly, I do.’ 

She stretched the half-plaited silken rope in her two hands 
to try the strength of it, made a second knot, and consigned it 
to her pocket. 

At once she wore her liveliest playfellow air, in which 
character no one was so enchanting as Chloe could be, for she 
became the comrade of men without forfeit of her station 
among sage sweet ladies, and was like a well-mannered spark- 
ling boy, to whom his admiring seniors have given the lead in 
sallies, whims, and flights; but pleasanter than a boy, the soft 
hues of her sex toned her frolic spirit ; she seemed her sex’s 
deputy, to tell the coarser where they could meet, as on 
a bridge above the torrent separating them, gaily for inter- 
change of the best of either, unfired and untempted by fire, yet 
with all the elements which make fire burn to animate their 
hearts. 

‘Lucky the man who wins for himself that life-long cor- 
dial!’ Mr. Beamish said to Duchess Susan. 

She had small comprehension of metaphorical phrases, but 
she was quick at reading faces ; and comparing the enthusiasm 
on the face of the beau with Caseldy’s look of troubled wonder- 
ment and regret, she pitied the lover conscious of not having 
the larger share of his mistress’s affections. When presently 
he looked at her, the tender-hearted woman could have cried for 
very compassion, so sensible did he show himself of Chloe’s 
preference of the other. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tat evening Duchess Susan played at the Pharaoh table and 
lost eight hundred pounds, through desperation at the loss of 
twenty. After encouraging her to proceed to this extremity, 
Caseldy checked her. He was conducting her out of the Play 
room when a couple of young squires of the Shepster order, and 
primed with wine, intercepted her to present their condolences, 
which they performed with exaggerated gestures, intended for 
broad mimicry of the courtliness imported from the Continent, 
and a very dulcet harping on the popular variations of her 
Christian name, not forgetting her singular title, ‘ my lovely, 
lovely Dewlap !’ ; 
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She was excited and stunned by her immediate experience 
in the transfer of money, and she said, ‘I’m sure I don’t know 
what you want.’ 

‘Yes!’ cried they, striking their bosoms as guitars, and 
attempting the posture of the thrummer on the instrument ; 
‘she knows. She does know. Handsome Susie knows what we 
want.’ And one ejaculated, mellifluously, ‘Oh!’ and the other 
‘Ah!’ in flagrant derision of the foreign ways they produced in 
boorish burlesque—a self-consolatory and a common trick of 
the boor. 

Caseldy was behind. He pushed forward and bowed to them. 
‘Sirs, will you mention to me what you want?’ 

He said it with a look that meant steel. It cooled them 
sufficiently to let him place the duchess under the protector- 
ship of Mr. Beamish, then entering from another room with 
Chloe; whereupon the pair of rustic bucks retired to reinvigo- 
rate their valiant blood. 

Mr. Beamish had seen that there was cause for gratitude to 
Caseldy, to whom he said, ‘ She has lost?’ and he seemed 
satisfied on hearing the amount of the loss, and commissioned 
Caseldy to escort the ladies to their lodgings at once, observing, 
‘ Adieu, Count!’ 

‘You will find my foreign title of use to you here, after a 
bout or two,’ was the reply. 

‘No bouts, if possibly to be avoided ; though I perceive how 
the flavour of your countship may spread a wholesome alarm 
among our rurals, who will readily have at you with fists, but 
relish not the tricky cold weapon.’ 

Mr. Beamish haughtily bowed the duchess away. 

Caseldy seized the opportunity while handing her into her 
sedan to say, ‘We will try the fortune-teller for a lucky day 
to have our revenge.’ 

She answered: ‘Oh, don’t talk to me about playing again 
ever ; I’m nigh on a clean pocket, and never knew such a sinful 
place as this. I feel I’ve tumbled into a ditch. And there’s 
Mr. Beamish, all top when he bows to me. You're keeping 
Chloe waiting, sir.’ 

‘Where was she while we were at the table?’ 

‘Sure she was with Mr. Beamish.’ 

‘Ah!’ he groaned. 

‘The poor soul is in despair over her losses to-night,’ he 
turned from the boxed-up duchess to remark to Chloe. ‘ Give 
her a comfortable cry and a few moral maxims.’ 
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‘I will, she said. * You love me, Caseldy ?’ 

‘Love you? I? Your own? What assurance would you 
have ?’ 

‘ None, dear friend.’ 

Here was a woman easily deceived. 

In the hearts of certain men, owing to an intellectual con- 
tempt of easy dupes, compunction in deceiving is diminished by 
the lightness of their task, and that soft confidence which will 
often, if but passingly, bid betrayers reconsider the charms of 
the fair soul they are abandoning, commends these , armoured 
knights to pursue with redoubled earnest the fruitful ways of 
treachery. Their feelings are warm for their prey, moreover; 
and choosing to judge their victim by the present warmth of 
their feelings, they can at will be hurt, even to being scan- 
dalized, by a coldness that does not waken one suspicion of 
them. Jealousy would have a chance of arresting, for it is not 
impossible to tease them back to avowed allegiance ; but sheer 
indifference also has a stronger hold on them than a dull, blind 
trustfulness. They hate the burden it imposes; the blind 
aspect is only touching enough to remind them of the burden, 
and they hate it for that, and for the enormous presumption of 
the belief that they are everlastingly bound to such an imbecile. 
She walks about with her eyes shut, expecting not to stumble, 
and when she does, am I to blame? The injured man asks it 
in the course of his reasoning. 

He recurs to his victim’s merits, but only compassionately, 
and the compassion is chilled by the thought that she may in 
the end start across his path to thwart him. Thereat he is 
drawn to think of the prize she may rob him of; and when one 
woman is an obstacle, the other shines desirable as life beyond 
death ; he must have her; he sees her in the hue of his desire 
of her, and the obstacle in that of his repulsion. Cruelty is no 
more than the man’s effort to win the wished object. 

She should not leave it to his imagination to conceive that 
in the end the blind may awaken to thwart him. Better for 
her to cast him hence, or let him know that she will do battle 
to keep him. But the pride of a love that has hardened in the 
faithfulness of love cannot always be wise on trial. 

Caseldy walked considerably in the rear of the couple of 
chairs. He saw on his way what was coming. His two young 
squires were posted at Duchess Susan’s door when she arrived, 
and he received a blow from one of them in clearing a way for 
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her. She plucked at his hand. ‘ Have they hurt you?’ she 
asked. | 

‘Think of me to-night thanking them and Heaven for 
this, my darling,’ he replied, with a pressure that lit the flying 
moment to kindle the after hours. 

Chloe had taken help of one of her bearers to jump out. 
She stretched a finger at the unruly intruders, crying sternly, 
‘There is blood on you—come not nigh me!’ The loftiest 
harangue would not have been so cunning to touch their wits. 
They stared at one another in the clear moonlight. Which of 
them had blood on him? As they had not been for blood, but 
for rough fun, and something to boast of next day, they gesticu- 
lated according to the first instructions of the dancing master, 
by way of gallantry, and were out of Caseldy’s path when he 
placed himself at his liege lady’s service. ‘Take no notice of 
them, dear,’ she said. 

‘No, no,’ said he; and * What is it?’ and his hoarse accent 
and shaking clasp of her arm siekened her to the sensation of 
approaching death. 

Upstairs Duchess Susan made a show of embracing her. 
Both were trembling. The duchess ascribed her condition to 
those dreadful men. ‘ What makes them be at me so?’ she 
said. 

And Chloe said, * Because you are beautiful.’ 

‘Am [?’ 

‘You are.’ 

‘Tam?’ 

‘Very beautiful; young and beautiful; beautiful in the bud. 
You will learn to excuse them, madam.’ 

‘But, Chloe > The duchess shut her mouth. Out ofa 
languid reverie, she sighed: ‘I suppose I must be! My duke 
—oh, don’t talk of him. Dear man! he’s in bed and fast 
asleep long before this. [I wonder how he came to let me come 
here. I did bother him, I know. Am I very, very beautiful, 
Chloe, so that men can’t help themselves ?’ 

‘Very, madam.’ 

‘There, good-night. I want to be in bed, and I can’t kiss 
you because you keep calling me madam, and freeze me to 
icicles ; but I do love you, Chloe.’ 

‘I am sure you do.’ 

‘I’m quite certain Ido. I know I never mean harm. But 
how are we women expected to behave, then? Oh, I’m un- 
happy, I am.’ 
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‘You must abstain from playing.’ 

‘It’s that! I’ve lost my money—I forgot. And I shall 
have to confess it to my duke, though he warned me. Old 
men hold their fingers up—so! One finger: and you never 
forget the sight of it, never. It’s a round finger, like the 
handle of a jug, and won't point at you when they’re lecturing, 
and the skin’s like an old coat on gaffer’s shoulders—or, Chloe ! 
just like, when you look at the nail, a rumpled counterpane up 
to the face of a corpse. I declare, it’s just like! I feel as if I 
didn’t a bit mind talking of corpses to-night. And my money’s 
gone, and I don’t much mind. I’m a wild girl again, hand- 
somer than when that he is a dear, kind, good old noble- 
man, with his funny old finger : “Susan! Susan!” I’m no worse 
than others. Everybody plays here; everybody superior. Why 
you have played, Chloe.’ 

‘ Never !’ 

‘I’ve heard you say you played once, and a bigger stake it 
was, you said, than anybody ever did play.’ 

‘Not money.’ 

‘What then?’ 

‘My life.’ 

‘Goodness— yes! I understand. I understand every- 
thing to-night—men too. -So you did!—They’re not so shame- 
fully wicked, Chloe. Because, I can’t see the wrong of human 
nature—if we're discreet, 1 mean. Now and then a country 
dance and a game, and home to bed and dreams. There’s no 
harm in that, I vow.—And that’s why you stayed at this place. 
You like it, Chloe?’ 

‘I am used to it.’ 

¢But when you're married to Count Caseldy you'll go?’ 

‘Yes, then.’ | 

She uttered it so joylessly that Duchess Susan added, with 
intense affectionateness, ‘You're not obliged to marry him, 
dear Chloe.’ 

‘Nor he me, madam.’ 

The duchess caught at her impulsively to kiss her, and said 
she would undress herself, as she wished to be alone. 

From that night she was a creature inflamed. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


TuHE total disappearance of the pair of heroes who had been the 
latest in the conspiracy to vex his delicate charge, gave Mr. 
Beamish a high opinion of Caseldy as an assistant in such an 
office as he held. They had gone, and nothing more was heard 
of them. Caseldy confined his observations on the subject to 
the remark that he had employed the best means to be rid of 
that kind of worthies ; and whether their souls had fled, or only 
their bodies, was unknown. But the duchess had quiet pro- 
menades with Caseldy to guard her, while Mr. Beamish counted 
the remaining days of her visit with the impatience of a man 
having cause to cast eye on a clock. For Duchess Susan was 
not very manageable now; she had fits of insurgency, and 
plainly said that her time was short, and she meant to do as 
she liked, go where she liked, play when she liked, and be an 
independent woman—if she was so soon to be taken away and 
boxed in a castle that was only a bigger sedan. 

Caseldy protested he was as helpless as the beau. He de- 
scribed the annoyance of his incessant running about at her heels 
in all directions amusingly, and suggested that she must be 
beating the district to recover her ‘ strange cavalier,’ of whom, 
or of one that had ridden beside her carriage half a day on her 
journey to the Wells, he said she had dropped a sort of hint. 
He complained of the impossibility of his getting an hour in — 
privacy with his Chloe. 

¢And I, accustomed to consult with her, see too little of 
her, said Mr. Beamish. ‘I shall presently be seeing nothing, 
and already I am sensible of my loss.’ 

He represented his case to Duchess Susan :—that she was 
for ever driving out long distances and taking Chloe from him, 
when his occupation precluded his accompanying them; and as 
Chloe soon was to be lost to him for good, he deeply felt her 
absence. 

The duchess flung him enigmatical rejoinders: ‘ You can 
change all that, Mr. Beamish, if you like, and you know you 
can. Oh, yes, you can. But you like being a butterfly, and 
when you've made ladies pale you’re happy: and there they’re 
to stick and wither for you. Never !—I’ve that pride. I may be 
worried, but I'll never sink to green and melancholy for a man.’ 
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She bridled at herself in a mirror, wherein not a sign of 
paleness was reflected. 

Mr. Beamish meditated, and he thought it prudent to speak 
to Caseldy manfully of her childish suspicions, lest she should 
perchance in like manner perturb the lover’s mind. 

‘Oh, make your mind easy, my dear sir, as far as I am 
concerned,’ said Caseldy. ‘ But, to tell you the truth, I think I 
can interpret her creamy ladyship’s innuendos a little differently 
and quite as clearly. For my part, I prefer the pale to the 
blowsy, and I stake my right hand on Chloe’s fidelity. What- 
ever harm I may have the senseless cruelty—misfortune, I may 
rather call it—to do that heavenly-minded woman in our days 
to come, none shall say of me that I was ever for an instant 
guilty of the baseness of doubting her purity and constancy. 
And, sir, I will add that I could perfectly rely also on your 
honour.’ } 

Mr. Beamish bowed. ‘ You do but do me justice. But, 
say, what interpretation ?’ 

‘She began by fearing you,’ said Caseldy, creating a stare 
that was followed by a frown. ‘She fancies you neglect her. 
Perhaps she has a woman’s suspicion that you do it to try her.’ 

Mr. Beamish frenetically cited his many occupations. ‘ How 
can I be ever dancing attendance on her?’ Then he said, 
‘Pooh, and tenderly fingered the ruffles of his wrist. ‘Tush, tush,’ 
said he, ‘no, no: though if it came to a struggle between us, 
I might in the interests of my old friend, her lord, whom I 
have reasons for esteeming, interpose an influence that would 
mike the exercise of my authority agreeable. Hitherto I have 
seen no actual need of it, and I watch keenly. Her eye has 
been on Colonel Poltermore once or twice—his on her. The 
woman is a rose in June, sir, and [ forgive the whole world for 
looking—and for longing too. . But I have observed nothing 
serious.’ 

‘He is of our party to the beacon-head to-morrow,’ said 
Caseldy. ‘She insisted that she would have him ; and at least 
it will grant me furlough for an hour.’ 

‘Do me the service to report to me,’ said Mr. Beamish. 

In this fashion he engaged Caseldy to supply him with 
inventions, and prepared himself to swallow them. It was 
Poltermore and Poltermore, the Colonel here, the Colonel there, 
until the chase grew so hot that Mr. Beamish could no longer 
listen to young Mr. Camwell’s fatiguing drone upon his one 
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theme of the double-dealing of Chloe’s betrothed. He became 
of her way of thinking, and treated the young gentleman almost 
as coldly as she. In time he was ready to guess of his own 
acuteness that the ‘strange cavalier’ could have been no other 
than Colonel Poltermore. When Caseldy hinted it, Mr. Beamish 
said, ‘I have marked him.’ He added, in highly self-satisfied 
style, ‘ With all your foreign training, my friend, you will learn 
that we English are not so far behind you in the art of unravel- 
ling an intrigue in the dark.’ To which Caseldy replied, that 
the Continental world had little to teach Mr. Beamish. 

Poor Colonel Poltermore, as he came to be called, was 
clearly a victim of the sudden affability of Duchess Susan. 
The transformation of a stiff military officer into a nimble 
Puck, a runner of errands and a sprightly attendant, could not 
pass without notice. The first: effect of her discriminating con- 
descension on this unfortunate gentleman was to make him the 
champion of her claims to breeding. She had it by nature, 
she was Nature’s great lady, he would protest to the noble 
dames of the circle he moved in; and they admitted that she 
was different in every way from a bourgeoise elevated by mar- 
riage to lofty rank: she was not vulgar. But they remained 
doubtful of the perfect simplicity of a young woman who 
worked such changes in men as to render one of the famous 
conquerors of the day her agitated humble servant. By rapid 
degrees the Colonel had fallen to that. When not by her side, 
he was ever marching with sharp strides, hurrying through 
rooms and down alleys and groves until he had discovered and 
attached himself to her skirts. And, curiously, the object of 
his jealousy was the devoted Alonzo! Mr. Beamish laughed 
when he heard of it. The lady’s excitement and giddy mien, 
however, accused Poltermore of a stage of success requiring to 
be combated immediately, There was mention of Duchess 
Susan’s mighty wish to pay a visit to the popular fortune-teller 
of the hut on the heath, and Mr. Beamish put his veto on the 
expedition. She had obeyed him by abstaining from play of 
late, so he fully expected that his interdict would be obeyed ; 
and besides the fortune-teller was a rogue of a sham astrologer 
known to have foretold to certain tender ladies things they were 
only too desirous to imagine predestined by an extraordinary 
indication of the course of planets through the zodiac, thus 
causing them to sin by the example of celestial conjunctions— 
a piece of wanton impiety, The beau took high ground in his 
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objections to the adventure. Nevertheless, Duchess Susan did 
go. She drove to the heath at an early hour of the morning, 
attended by Chloe, Colonel Poltermore, and Caseldy. They 
subsequently breakfasted at an inn where gipsy repasts were 
occasionally served to the fashion, and they were back at the 
Wells as soon as the world was abroad. Their surprise then was 
prodigious when Mr. Beamish, accosting them in full assembly, 
inquired whether they were satisfied with the report of their 
fortunes, and yet more when he positively proved himself 
acquainted with the fortunes which had been recounted to each 
of them in privacy. 

‘You, Colonel Poltermore, are to be in luck’s way up to the 
tenth milestone,—where your chariot will overset and you will 
be lamed for life.’ 

‘Not quite so bad, said the Colonel cheerfully, he having 
been informed of much better. 

‘ And you, Count Caseldy, are to have it all your own way with 
good luck, after committing a deed of slaughter, with the soli- 
tary penalty of undergoing a visit every night from the corpse.’ 

‘Ghost,’ Caseldy smilingly corrected him. 

‘And Chloe would not have her fortune told, because she 
knew it!’ Mr. Beamish cast a paternal glance at her. ‘ And 
you, madam,’ he bent his brows on the duchess, ‘received the 
communication that * All for Love” will sink you as it raised 
you, put you down as it took you up, furnish the feast to the 
raven gentleman which belongs of right to the golden eagle 
—ha ?’ 

‘Nothing of the sort! And I don’t believe in any of their 
stories,’ cried the duchess with a burning face. 

‘You deny it, madam ?’ 

‘Ido. There was never a word of a rayen or an eagle, that 
I'll swear, now.’ 

‘You deny that there was ever a word of “ All for Love ”? 
Speak, madam.’ 

‘Their conjuror’s rigmarole !’ she murmured, huffing. ‘ As 
if I listened to their nonsense!’ 

‘Does the Duchess of Dewlap dare to give me the lie?’ said 
Mr. Beamish. 

‘That’s not my title, and you know it,’ she retorted. 

‘What’s this?’ the angry beau sang out. ‘What stuff is 
this you wear?’ He towered and laid hand on a border of 
lace of her morning dress, tore it furiously and swung a length 
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of it round him: and while the duchess panted and trembled 
at an outrage that won for her the sympathy of every lady 
present as well as the championship of the gentlemen, he tossed 
the lace to the floor and trampled on it, making his big voice 
intelligible over the uproar: ‘Hear what she does! ’Tis a 
felony! She wears the ‘stuff with Betty Worcester’s yellow 
starch on it for mock antique! And let who else wears it strip 
it off before the town shall say we are disgraced—when I tell you 
that Betty Worcester was hanged at Tyburn yesterday morning 
for murder !’ 

Hardly had he finished speaking before the assembly began 
to melt ; he stood in the centre like a pole unwinding streamers, 
amid a confusion of hurrying dresses, the sound and whirl and 
drift whereof was as that of the autumnal strewn leaves on a 
wind rising in November. The troops of ladies were off to 
bereave themselves of their fashionable imitation old lace 
adornment, which denounced them in some sort abettors and 
associates of the sanguinary loathed wretch, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Worcester, their benefactress of the previous day, now hanged 
and dangling on the gallows-tree. 

Those ladies who wore not imitation lace or any lace in the 
morning, were scarcely displeased with the beau for his expo- 
sure of them that did. The gentlemen were confounded by his 
exhibition of audacious power. The two gentlemen nighest 
upon violently resenting his brutality to Duchess Susan, led her 
from the room in company with Chloe. 

‘The woman shall fear me to good purpose,’ Mr. Beamish 


said to himself. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Mr. CaMWELL was in the ante-room as Chloe passed out behind 
the two incensed supporters of Duchess Susan. 
‘T shall be by the fir-trees on the Mount at eight this even- 


ing, she said. 

‘I will be there,’ he replied. 

‘Drive Mr. Beamish into the country, that these gentlemen 
may have time to cool.’ 

He promised her it should be done. 

Close on the hour of her appointment, he stood under the 
fir-trees, admiring the sunset along the western line of hills, and 


when Chloe joined him he spoke of the beauty of the scene. 
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‘Though nothing seems more eloquently to say farewell,’ he 
added, with a sinking voice. 

‘We could say it now, and be friends,’ she answered. 

‘Later than now, you think it unlikely that you could for- 
give me, Chloe.’ 

‘In truth, sir, you are making it hard for me.’ 

‘I have stayed here to keep watch; for no pleasure of my 
own,’ said he. 

‘Mr. Beamish is an excellent protector of the duchess.’ 

‘ Excellent; and he is cleverly taught to suppose she fears 
his greatly ; and when she offends him, he makes a display of 
his Jupiter’s awfulness, with the effect on a woman of natural 
spirit which you have seen, and others had foreseen, that she is 
exasperated and grows reckless. Tie another knot in your string, 
Chloe.’ 

She looked away, saying, ‘ Were you not the cause? You 
were in collusion with that charlatan of the heath, who told 
them their fortunes this morning. I see far, both in the dark 
and in the light.’ 

‘But not through a curtain. I was present.’ 

‘Hateful, hateful business of the spy! You have worked a 
ereat mischief, Mr. Camwell. And how can youreconcile it to 
your conscience that you should play so base a part ?’ 

‘I have but performed my duty, dear madam.’ 

‘You pretend that it is your devotion to me! I might be 
flattered if I saw not so abject a figure in my service. Now 
have I but four days of my month of happiness remaining, and 
my request to you is, leave me to enjoy them. I beseech you to 
go. Very humbly, most earnestly, I beg your departure. Grant 
it to me, and do not stay to poison my last days here. Leave 
us to-morrow. I will admit your good intentions. I give you 
my hand in gratitude. Adieu, Mr. Camwell.’ 

He took her hand. ‘ Adieu. I foresee an early separation, 
and this dear hand is mine while [ have it in mine. Adieu. 
It is a word to be repeated at a parting like ours. We do not 
blow out our light with one breath; we let it fade gradually, 
like yonder sunset.’ 

‘ Speak so,’ said she. 

‘Ah, Chloe, to give one’s life! And it is your happiness I 
have sought more than your favour.’ 

‘I believe it; but I have not liked the means. You leave 
us to-morrow ?’ 
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‘It seems to me that to-morrow is the term.’ 
Her face clouded. ‘That tells me a very uncertain promise.’ 
‘You looked forth to a month of happiness—meaning a 
month of delusion. The delusion expires to-night. You will 
awaken to see your end of it in the morning. You have never 
looked beyond the month since the day of his arrival.’ 

‘Let him not be named, I supplicate you.’ 

‘Then you consent that another shall be sacrificed for you to 
enjoy your state of deception an hour longer?’ 

‘I am not deceived, sir. I wish for peace, and crave it, and 
that is all I would have.’ 

‘And you make her your peace-offering, whom you have 
engaged to serve! ‘Too surely your eyes have been open as well 
as mine. Knot by knot—I have watched you—where is it ? 
you have marked the points in that silken string where the 
confirmation of a just suspicion was too strong for you.’ 

‘I did it, and still [ continued merry?’ She subsided from 
her scornfulness on an involuntary ‘ Ah!’ that was a shudder. 

‘You acted Light Heart, madam, and too well to hoodwink 
me. Meanwhile you allowed that mischief to proceed, rather 
than have your crazy lullaby disturbed.’ 

‘Indeed, Mr. Camwell, you presume.’ 

‘The time, and my knowledge of what it is fraught with, 
demand it and excuse it. You and I, my dear and one only 
love on earth, stand outside of ordinary rules. We are between 
life and death.’ 

‘We are so always.’ 

‘Listen further to the preacher: We have them close on 
us, with the question, Which it shall be to-morrow. You 
are for sleeping on, but I say no; nor shall that iniquity of 
double treachery be committed because of your desire to be 
rocked in a cradle. Hear me out. The drug you have swal- 
lowed to cheat yourself will not bear the shock awaiting you 
to-morrow with the first light. Hear these birds! When next 
they sing, you will be broad awake, and——of me, and the worship 
and service I would have dedicated to you,I do not... . itis 
a spectral sunset of a day that was never to be!—awake, and 
looking on what ? Back from a monstrous villany to the forlorn 
wretch who winked at it with knots in a string. Count them 
then, and where will be your answer to heaven? I begged it of 
you, to save you from those blows of remorse ; yes, terrible !’ 
‘Oh, no!’ 
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‘Terrible, I say!’ 

‘You are mistaken, Mr. Camwell. It is my soother. I tell 
my beads on it.’ 

‘See how a persistent residence in this place has made a 
Pagan of the purest soul among us! Had you... . but that 
day was not to lighten me! More adorable in your errors that 
you are than others by their virtues, you have sinned through 
excess of the qualities men prize. Oh, you have a boundless 
generosity, unhappily enwound with a pride as great. There is 
your fault, that is the cause of your misery. Too generous! too 
proud! You have trusted, and you will not cease to trust ; you 
have vowed yourself to love, never to remonstrate, never to seem 
to doubt; it is too much your religion, rare verily. But bethink 
you of that inexperienced and most silly good creature who is on 
the rapids to her destruction. Is she not—you will cry it aloud 
to-morrow—your victim? You hear it within you now.’ 

‘Friend, my dear, true friend,’ Chloe said in her deeper 
voice of melody, ‘set your mind at ease about to-morrow and 
her. Her safety is assured. I stake my life on it. She shall 
not be a victim. At the worst she will but have learnt a lesson. 
So, then, adieu! The west hangs like a garland of unwatered 
flowers, neglected by the mistress they adorned. Remember 
the scene, and that here we parted, and that Chioe wished you 
the happiness it was out of her power to bestow, because she 
was of another world, with her history written out to the last 
red streak before ever you knew her. Adieu; this time adieu 
tor good !’ 

Mr. Camwell stood in her path. ‘ Blind eyes, if you like, 
he said, ‘ but you shall not hear blind language. I forfeit the 
poor consideration for me that I have treasured; hate me; 
better hated by you than shun my duty. Your duchess is away 
at the first dawn this next morning; it has come to that. I 
speak with full knowledge. Question her.’ 

Chloe threw a faltering scorn of him into her voice, as much 
as her heart’s sharp throbs would allow. ‘I question you, sir, 
how you came to this full knowledge you boast of?’ 

‘I have it; let that suffice. Nay, I will be particular; his 
coach is ordered for the time I name to you ; her maid is already 
at a station on the road of the flight.’ 

‘ You have their servants in your pay ?’ 

‘For the mine—the countermine. We must grub dirt to 
match deceivers. You, madam, have chosen to be delicate to 
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excess, and have thrown it upon me to be gross, and if you 
please, abominable, in my means of defending you. It is not 
too late for you to save the lady, nor too late to bring him to 
the sense of honour.’ 

‘I cannot think Colonel Poltermore so dishonourable.’ 

‘Poor Colonel Poltermore! the office he is made to fill is an 
old one. Are you not ashamed, Chloe ?’ 

‘I have listened too long,’ she replied. 

‘ Then, if it is your pleasure, depart.’ 

He made way for her. She passed him. Taking two 
hurried steps in the gloom of the twilight, she stopped, held at 
her heart, and painfully turning to him, threw her arms out, 
and let herself be seized and kissed. 

On his asking pardon of her, which his long habit of respect 
forced him to do in the thick of rapture and repetitions, she said, 
‘You rob no one.’ 

‘Oh,’ he cried, ‘there is a reward, then, for faithful love. 
But am I the man I was a minute back? I have you; I em- 
brace you; and I doubt that Tam I. Or is it Chloe’s ghost ?’ 

‘She has died and visits you.’ 

‘ And will again ?’ 

Chloe could not speak for languor. 

The intensity of the happiness she gave by resting mutely 
where she was, charmed her senses. But so long had the frost 
been on them that their awakening to warmth was haunted by 
speculations on the sweet taste of this reward of faithfulness to 
him, and the strange taste of her own unfaithfulness to her. 
And reflecting on the cold act of speculation while strong arm 
and glowing mouth were pressing her, she thought her senses 
might really be dead, and she a ghost visiting the good youth 
for his comfort. So feel ghosts, she thought, and what we call 
happiness in love is a match between ecstasy and compliance. 
Another thought flew through her like a mortal shot: ‘ Not so 
with those two! with them it will be ecstasy meeting ecstasy ; 
they will take and give happiness in equal portions.’ A pang of 
jealousy traversed her frame. She made the shrewdness of it 
help to nerve her fervour in a last strain of him to her bosom, 
and gently releasing herself she said,‘ No one is robbed. And 
now, dear friend, promise me that you will not disturb Mr. 
Beamish.’ 

‘Chloe,’ said he, ‘have you bribed me ?’ 
‘I do not wish him to be troubled.’ 
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‘The duchess, I have told you—’ 

‘IT know. But you have Chloe’s word that she will watch 
over the duchess and die to save her. Itisanoath. You have 
heard of some arrangements. I say they shall lead to nothing: 
it shall not take place. Indeed, my friend, I am awake; I see 
as much as you see. After those... . after being where I 
have been, can you suppose I have a regret? But she is my 
dear and peculiar charge, and if she runs a risk, trust to me 
that there shall be no catastrophe; I swear it; so, now, adieu. 
We sup in company to-night. They will be expecting some of 
Chloe’s verses, and she must sing to herself for a few minutes 
to stir the bed her songs take wing from ; therefore, we will part, 
and for her sake avoid her; do not be present at our table, or in 
the room, or anywhere there. Yes, you rob no one,’ she said, 
in a voice that curled through him deliciously by wavering ; 
‘but [ think I may blush at recollections, and I would rather 
have you absent. Adieu! I will not ask for obedience from 
you beyond to-night. Your word?’ 

He gave it in a stupor of felicity, and she fled. 


CHAPTER IX. 


CuLoeE drew the silken string from her bosom, as she descended 
the dim pathway through the furzes, and set her fingers travel- 
ling along it for the number of the knots. ‘I have no right to 
be living, she said. Seven was the number; seven years she 
had awaited her lover’s return; she counted her age and com- 
pleted. it in sevens. Fatalism had sustained her during her 
lover’s absence; it had fast hold of her now. Thereby had she 
been enabled to say, ‘ He will come ;’ and saying, * He has come,’ 
her touch rested on the first knot in the string. She had no 
power to displace her fingers, and the cause of the tying of the 
knot stood across her brain marked in dull red characters, 
legible neither to her eye nor to her understanding, but a 
reviving of the hour that brought it on her spint with human 
distinctness, except of the light of day: she hada sense of having 
forfeited light, and of seeing perhaps more clearly. Everything 
assured her that she saw more clearly than others; she saw too 
when it was good to cease to live. 

Hers was the unhappy lot of one gifted with poetic imagi- 
nation to throb with the woman supplanting her, and share the 
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fascination of the man who deceived. At their first meeting, 
in her presence, she had seen that they were not strangers; she 
pitied them for speaking falsely, and when she vowed to thwart 
this course of evil it was to save a younger creature of her sex, 
not in rivalry. She treated them both with a proud generosity 
surpassing gentleness. All that there was of selfishness in her 
bosom resolved to the enjoyment of her one month of strongly 
willed delusion. 

The kiss she had sunk to robbed no one, not even her body’s 
purity, for when this knot was tied she consigned herself to her 
end, and had become a bag of dust. The other knots in the string 
pointed to verifications; this first one was a suspicion, and it 
was the more precious, she felt it to be more a certainty; it had 
come from the dark world beyond us, where all is known. Her 
belief that it had come thence was nourished by testimony of 
the space of blackness wherein she had lived since, exhausting 
her last vitality in a simulation of infantile happiness, which 
was nothing other than the carrying on of her emotion of the 
moment of sharp sour sweet—such as, it may be, the doomed 
below attain for their knowledge of joy—when, at the first 
meeting with her lover, the perception of his treachery to the 
soul confiding in him, told her she had lived, and opened out 
the cherishable kingdom of insensibility to her for her heritage. 

She made her tragic humility speak thankfully to the wound 
that slew her. ‘Had it not been so, I should not have seen 
him, she said. Her lover would not have come to her but for 
his pursuit of another woman. 

She pardoned him for being attracted by that beautiful 
transplant of the fields: pardoned her likewise. ‘ He when I 
saw him first was as beautiful to me. For him I might have 
done as much.’ 

Far away in a lighted hall of the west, her family raised 
hands of reproach. They were minute objects, keenly discerned 
as diminished figures cut in steel. Feeling could not be very 
warm for them, they were so small, and a sea that had drowned 
her ran between; and looking that way she had scarce any 
warmth of feeling save for a white rhaiadr leaping out of 
broken cloud through branched rocks, where she had climbed 
and dreamed when a child. The dream was then of the coloured 
days to come; now she was more infant in her mind, and she 
watched the scattered water broaden, and tasted the spray, sat 
there drinking the scene, untroubled by hopes as a lamb, diffe- 
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rent only from an infant in knowing that she had thrown off 
life to travel back to her home and be refreshed. She heard 
her people talk ; they were unending babblers in the waterfall. 
Truth was with them, and wisdom. How, then, could she pre- 
tend to any right to live? Already she had no name; she was 
less living than a tombstone. For whowas Chloe? Her family 
might pass the grave of Chloe without weeping, without moral- 
izing. They had foreseen her ruin, they had foretold it, they 
noised it in the waters, and on they sped to the plains, telling 
the world of their prophecy, and making what was untold as 
yet a lighter thing to do. 

The lamps in an irregularly dotted line underneath the hill 
beckoned her to her task of appearing as the gayest of them 
that draw their breath for the day, and have pulses for the 
morrow. 


CHAPTER X. 


At midnight the great supper party to celebrate the reconcilia- 
tion of Mr. Beamish and Duchess Susan broke up, and beneath 
a soft fair sky the ladies, with their silvery chatter of gratitude 
for amusement, caught Chloe in their arms to kiss her, render- 
ing it natural for their cavaliers to exclaim that Chloe was blest 
above mortals. The duchess preferred to walk. Her spirits 
were excited, and her language smelt of her origin, but the 
superb fleshly beauty of the woman was aglow, and crying, ‘I 
declare I should burst in one of those boxes—just as if you'd 
stalled me!’ she fanned a wind on her face, and sumptuously 
spread her spherical skirts, attended by the vanquished and 
captive Colonel Poltermore, a gentleman manifestly bent on 
insinuating sly slips of speech to serve for here a pinch of 
powder, there a match. ‘Am I?’ she was heard to say. She 
blew prodigious deep-chested sighs of a coquette that has taken 
to roaring. Presently her voice tossed out: ‘ As if I would!’ 
These vivid illuminations of the Uolonel’s proceedings were a 
pasture to the rearward groups, composed of two very grand 
ladies, Caseldy, Mr. Beamish, a lord, and Chloe. 

‘You man! Oh!’ sprang from the duchess. ‘* What do I 
hear? I won’t listen; I can’t, I mustn't, I oughtn’t.’ 

So she said, but her head careened, she gave him her coy 
reluctant ear, with total abandonment to the seductions of his 
whispers, and the lord let fly a peal of laughter. It had been 
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a supper of copious wine, and the songs which rise from wine. 
Nature was excused by our midnight naturalists. 

The two great dames, admonished by the violence of the 
nobleman’s laughter, laid claim on Mr. Beamish to accompany 


_ them at their parting with Chloe and Duchess Susan. 


In the momentary shuffling of couples incident to adieux 
among a company, the duchess murmured to Caseldy: * Have 
I done it well?’ 

He praised her for perfection in her acting. ‘I am at your 
door at three, remember.’ 

‘My heart’s in my mouth,’ said she. 

Colonel Poltermore still had the privilege of conducting 
her the few farther steps to her lodgings. 

Caseldy walked beside Chloe, and silently, until he said, 
‘If I have not yet mentioned the subject— 

‘If it is an allusion to money, let me not hear it to-night,’ 
she replied. : 

‘I can only say that my lawyers have instructions. But my 
lawyers cannot pay you in gratitude. Do not think me in your 
hardest review of my misconduct ungrateful. I have ever 
esteemed you above all women; I do, and I shall; you are too 
much above me. I am afraid I am a composition of bad stuff; 
I did not win a very particularly good name on the Continent ; 
I begin to know myself, and in comparison with you, dear 
Catherine— 

‘You speak to Chloe,’ she said. ‘ Catherine is a buried per- 
son. She died without pain. She is by this time dust.’ 

The man heaved his breast. ‘ Women have not an idea of 
our temptations.’ 

‘You are excused by me for all your errors, Caseldy. Always 
remember that.’ 

He sighed profoundly. ‘ Ay, you have a Christian’s heart.’ 

She answered, ‘I have come to the conclusion that it is a 
Pagan’s.’ 

‘As for me,’ he rejoined, ‘I am a fatalist. Through life I 
have seen my destiny. What is to be, will be; we can do 
nothing.’ 

‘I have heard of one who expired of a surfeit that he antici- 
pated, nay proclaimed, when indulging in the last desired morsel,’ 
said Chloe. 

‘ He was driven to it.’ 

‘From within.’ 
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Caseldy acquiesced ; his wits were clouded, and an illustra- 
tion even coarser and more grotesque would have won a serious 
nod and a sigh from him. ‘ Yes, we are moved by other hands!’ 

‘It is pleasant to think so: and think it of me to-morrow. 
Will you?’ said Chloe. 

He promised it heartily, to induce her to think the same 
of him. 

Their separation was in no way remarkable. The pretty 
formalities were executed at the door, and the pair of gentlemen 
departed. 

‘It’s quite dark still,’ Duchess Susan said, looking up at the 
sky, and she ran upstairs, and sank in a chair of the ante- 
chamber of her bedroom, where Chloe slept, complaining of the 
weakness of her legs. Then she asked the time of the night. 
She could not suppress her hushed ‘Oh!’ of heavy throbbing from 
minute to minute. Suddenly she started off at a quick stride 
to her own room, saying that it must be sleepiness which affected 
her so. 

Her bedroom had a door to the sitting-room, and thence, 
as also from Chloe’s room, the landing on the stairs was reached, 
for the room ran parallel with both bed-chambers. She walked 
in it and threw the window open, but closed it immediately ; 
opened and shut the door, and returned and called for Chloe. 
She wanted to be read to. Chloe named certain composing 
books. The duchess chose a book of sermons. ‘ But we're all 
such dreadful sinners, it’s better not to bother ourselves late at 
night.’ She dismissed that suggestion. Chloe proposed books 
of poetry. ‘Only I don’t understand them except about larks, 
and buttercups, and hayfields, and that’s no comfort to a woman 
burning,’ was the answer. 

‘Are you feverish, madam?’ said Chloe. And the duchess 
was sharp on her: ‘Yes, madam, I am.’ She reproved herself 
ina change of tone: ‘No, Chioe, not feverish, only this air of 
yours here is such an exciting air, as the doctor says ; and they 
made me drink wine, and I played before supper—Oh! my 
money ; I used to say I could get more, but now!’ she sighed— 
‘but there’s better in the world than money. You know that, 
don’t you, you dear? Tell me. And I want you to be happy ; 
that you'll find. I do wish we could all be!’ She wept, and 

spoke of requiring a little music to compose her. 

Chloe stretched a hand for her guitar. Duchess Susan 
listened to some notes, and cried that it went to her heart and 
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hurt her. ‘Everything we like a lot has a fence and a board 
against trespassers, because of such a lot of people in the world,’ 
she moaned. ‘Don’t play, put down that thing, please, dear. 
You're the cleverest creature anybody has ever met; they all 





say so. I wish [ Lovely women catch men, and clever 
women keep them: I’ve heard that said in this wretched place, 
and it’s a nice prospect for me, next door to a fool! I know 
I am.’ 

‘The duke adores you, madam.’ 

‘Poor duke! Do let him be—sleeping so woe-begone with 
his mouth so, and that chin of a baby, like as if he dreamed of 
a penny whistle. He shouldn’t have let me come here. Talk 
of Mr. Beamish. How he will miss you, Chloe!’ 

‘ He will,’ Chloe said sadly. 

‘If you go, dear.’ 

‘I am going.’ 

‘Why should you leave him, Chloe?’ 

‘TI must.’ 

‘And there, the thought of it makes you miserable!’ 

‘It does.’ 

‘You needn’t, I’m sure.’ 

Chloe looked at her. 

The duchess turned her head. ‘Why can’t you be gay, as 
you were at the supper-table, Chloe? You're out to him like a 
flower when the sun jumps over the hill; you’re up like a lark 
in the dews; as [ used to be when I thought of nothing. Oh, 
the early morning; and I’m sleepy. What a beast I feel, with 
my grandeur, and the time in an hour or two for the birds to 
sing, and me ready to drop. I must go and undress.’ 

She rushed on Chloe, kissed her hastily, declaring that she 
was quite dead of fatigue, and dismissed her. ‘I don’t want 

help, I can undress myself. As if Susan Barley couldn’t do 
that for herself! and you may shut your door—I sha’n’t have 
any frights to-night, I’m so tired out.’ 

‘ Another kiss,’ Chloe said tenderly. 

‘Yes, take it’—the duchess leaned her cheek—‘ but I’m so 
tired I don’t know what I’m doing.’ 

‘It will not be on your conscience,’ Chloe answered, kissing 
her warmly. | 

With those words she withdrew, and the duchess closed the 
door. She ran a bolt in it immediately. 

‘I’m too tired to know anything that happens,’ she said to 
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herself, and stood with shut eyes to hug certain thoughts which 
set her bosom heaving. 

There was the bed, there was the clock. She had the option 
of lying down and floating quietly into the day, all peril past. 
It seemed sweet for a minute. But it soon seemed an old, a 
worn, an end-of-autumn life, chill, without aim, like a some- 
thing that was hungry and toothless. The bed proposing inno- 
cent sleep repelled her and drove her to the clock. The clock 
was awful: the hand at the hour, the finger following the 
minute, commanded her to stir actively, and drove her to gentle 
meditations on the bed. She lay down dressed, after setting 
her light beside the clock, that she might see it at will, and 
considering it necessary for the bed to appear to have been lain 
on. Considering also that she ought to be heard moving about 
in the process of undressing, she rose from the bed to make 
sure of her reading of the guilty clock. An hour and twenty 
minutes! she had no more time than that: and it was not 
enough for her various preparations, though it was true that 
her maid had packed and taken a box of the things chiefly 
needful; but the duchess had to change her shoes and her dress, 
and run at bo-peep with the changes of her mind, a sedative 
preface to any fatal step among women of her complexion, for 
so they invite indecision to exhaust their scruples, and let the 
blood have its way. Having so short a space of time, she 
thought the matter decided, and with some relief she flung 
despairing on the bed, and lay down for good with her duke. 
In a little while her head was at work reviewing him sternly, 
estimating him not less accurately than the male moralist 
charitable to her sex would do. She quitted the bed, with a 
spring to escape her imagined lord; and as if she had felt him 
to be there, she lay down no more. A quiet life like that was 
flatter to her idea than a handsomely bound big book without any 
print on the pages, and without‘a picture. Her contemplation 
of it, contrasted with the life waved to her view by the time- 
piece, set her whole system raging; she burned to fly. Provi- 
dently, nevertheless, she thumped a pillow, and threw the bed- 
clothes into proper disorder, to inform the world that her limbs 
had warmed them, and that all had been impulse with her. 
She then proceeded to disrobe, murmuring to herself that she 
could stop now, and could stop now, at each stage of the advance 
to a fresh dressing of her person, and moralizing on her singular 
fate, in the mouth of an observer. ‘She was shot up suddenly 
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over everybody’s head, and suddenly down she went.’ Susan 
whispered to herself: ‘ But it was for love!’ Possessed by the 
rosiness of love, she finished her business, with an attention to 
everything needed equal to perfect serenity of mind. After 
which there was nothing to do, save to sit humped in a chair, 
cover her face and count the clock-tickings, that said, Yes-—no ; 
do—don’t; fly—stay; fly—fly! It seemed to her she heard a 
moving. Well she might with that dreadful heart of hers! 

Chloe was asleep, at peace by this time, she thought; and 
how she envied Chloe! She might be as happy, if she pleased. 
Why not? But what kind of happiness was it? She likened 
it to that of the corpse underground, and shrank distastefully. 

Susan stood at her glass to have a look at the creature about 
whom there was all this disturbance, and she threw up her arms 
high for a languid, not unlovely yawn, that closed in blissful 
shuddering with the sensation of her lover’s arms having wormed 
round her waist and taken her while she was defenceless. For 
surely they would. She took a jewelled ring, his gift, from her 
purse, and kissed it, and drew it on and off her finger, leaving 
it on. Now she might wear it without fear of inquiries and 
virtuous eyebrows. O heavenly now—if only it were an hour 
hence, and going behind galloping horses ! 

The clock was at the terrible moment. She hesitated in- 
ternally and hastened; once her feet stuck fast, and firmly she 
said ‘No;’ but the clock was her lord. The clock was her 
lover and her lord; and obeying it, she managed to get into 
the sitting-room, on the pretext that she merely wished to see 
through the front window whether daylight was coming. 

How well she knew that half-light of the ebb of the wave of 
darkness. Strange enough it was to see it showing houses re- 
gaining their solidity of the foregone day, instead of still fields, 
black hedges, familiar shapes of trees. The houses had no 
wakefulness, they were but seen to stand, and the light was a 
revelation of emptiness. Susan’s heart was cunning to reproach 
her duke for the difference of the scene she beheld from that of 
the innocent open-breasted land. Yes, it was dawn in a wicked 
place that she never should have been allowed to visit. But 
where was he whom she looked for? There! The cloaked 
figure of aman was at the corner of the street. It was he. Her 
heart froze; but her limbs were strung to throw off the house, 
and reach air, breathe, and (as her thoughts ran) swoon, well-pro- 
tected. To her senses the house was a house on fire, and crying to 
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her to escape. Yet she stepped deliberately, to be sure-footed in 
a dusky room: she touched along the wall and came to the door, 
where a foot-stool nearly tripped her. Here her touch was at 
fault, for though she knew she must be close by the door, she 
was met by an obstruction unlike wood, and the door seemed 
neither shut nor open. She could not find the handle; some- 
thing hung over it. Thinking coolly, she fancied the thing 
must be a gown or dressing-gown; it hung heavily. Her 
fingers were sensible of the touch of silk; she distinguished a 
depending bulk, and she felt at it very carefully and mechani- 
cally, saying within herself, in her anxiety to pass it without 
noise, ‘ If I should wake poor Chloe, of all people!’ Her alarm 
was that the door might creak. 

Before any other alarm had struck her brain, the hand she 
felt with was in a palsy, her mouth gaped, her throat thickened, 
the dust-ball rose in her throat, and the effort to swallow it 
down and get breath kept her from acute speculation while she 
felt again, pinched, plucked at the thing, ready to laugh, ready 
to shriek. Above her head, all on one side, the thing had a 
round white top. Could it be a hand that her touch had slid 
across? An arm too! this was an arm! She clutched it, 
imagining that it clung to her. She pulled it to release herself 
from it, desperately she pulled, and a lump descended, and a 
flash of all the torn nerves of her body told her that a dead 
human body was upon her. 


At a quarter to four o'clock of a midsummer morning, as 
Mr. Beamish relates of his last share in the Tale of Chloe, a 
woman’s vuice, in piercing notes of anguish, rang out three 
shrieks consecutively, which were heard by him at the instant 
of his quitting his front doorstep, in obedience to the summons 
of young Mr. Camwell, delivered ten minutes previously, with 
great urgency, by that gentleman’s iacquey. On his reaching 
the street of the house inhabited by Duchess Susan, he per- 
ceived many night-capped heads at windows, and one window of 
_ the house in question lifted but vacant. His first impression 
accused the pair of gentlemen, whom he saw bearing drawn 
swords in no friendly attitude, of an ugly brawl that had 
probably affrighted her Grace, or her personal attendant, a 
woman capable of screaming, for he was well assured that it 
could not have been Chloe, the least likely of her sex to abandon 
herself to the use of their weapons either in terror or in jeopardy. 
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The antagonists were Mr. Camwell and Count Caseldy. On his 
approaching them, Mr. Camwell sheathed his sword, saying that 
his work was done. Caseldy was convulsed with wrath, to such 
a degree as to make the part of an intermediary perilous. There 
had been passes between them, and Caseldy cried aloud that he 
would have his enemy’s blood. The night-watch was nowhere. 
Soon, however, certain shopmen and their apprentices assisted 
Mr. Beamish to preserve the peace, despite the fury of Caseldy 
and the provocations—-‘ not easy to withstand,’ says the chronicler 
—offered by him to young Camwell. The latter said to Mr. 
Beamish: ‘I knew I should be no match, so I sent for you,’ 
causing his friend astonishment, inasmuch as he was assured of 
the youth’s natural valour. 

Mr. Beamish was about to deliver an allocution of reproof 
to them in equal shares, being entirely unsuspicious of any 
other reason for the alarum than this palpable outbreak of 
a rivalry that he would have inclined to attribute to the charms 
of Chloe, when the house-door swung wide for them to enter, 
and the landlady of the house, holding clasped hands at full 
stretch, implored them to run up to the poor lady: ‘Oh, she’s 
dead ; she’s dead, dead! ’ 

Caseldy rushed past her. 

‘How, dead! good woman?’ Mr. Beamish questioned her 
most incredulously, half-smiling. 

She answered among her moans: ‘ Dead by the neck; off 
the door—Oh!’ 

Young Camwell pressed his forehead, with a call on his 
Maker’s name. As they reached the landing upstairs, Caseldy 
came out of the sitting-room. 

‘Which ?’ said Camwell to the speaking of his face. 

‘She!’ said the other. 

‘The duchess?’ Mr. Beamish exclaimed. 

But Camwell walked into the room. He had nothing to 
ask after that reply. 

The figure stretched along the floor was covered with a 
sheet. The young man fell at his length beside it, and his face 
was downward. 


Mr. Beamish relates: ‘To this day, when I write at an 
interval of fifteen years, I have the tragic ague of that hour in 
my blood, and I behold the shrouded form of the most admirable 
of women, whose heart was broken by a faithless man ere she 
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devoted her wreck of life to arrest one weaker than herself on 
the descent to perdition. Therein it was beneficently granted 
her to be of the service she prayed to be through her death. 
She died to save. In a last letter, found upon her pin-cushion, 
addressed to me under seal of secrecy towards the parties 
principally concerned, she anticipates the whole confession of 
the unhappy duchess. Nay, she prophesies: ‘* The duchess wil! 
tell you truly she has had enough of love!” Those actual words 
were reiterated to me by the poor lady daily until her lord 
arrived to head the funeral procession, and assist in nursing 
back the shattered health of his wife to a state that should fit 
her for travelling. To me, at least, she was constant in repeat- 
ing, “ No moreof love!” By her behaviour to her duke, I can 
judge her to have been sincere. She spoke of feeling Chloe’s 
eyes go through her with every word of hers that she recollected. 
Nor was the end of Chloe less effective upon the traitor. He 
was in the procession to her grave. He spoke to none. There 
is a line of the verse bearing the superscription, ‘* My Reasons 
for Dying,” that shows her to have been apprehensive to secure 
the safety of Mr. Camwell: 


I die because my heart is dead : 
To warn a soul from sin I die: 
I die that blood may not be shed, &e. 


She feared he would be somewhere on the road to mar the 
fugitives, and she knew him, as indeed he knew himself, no 
match for one trained in the foreign tricks of steel, ready 
though he was to dispute the traitor’s way. She remembers 
Mr. Camwell’s petition for the knotted silken string in her 
request that it shall be cut from her throat and given to him.’ 

Mr. Beamish indulges in verses above the grave of Chloe. 
They are of a character to cool emotion. But when we find a 
man who is commonly of the quickest susceptibility to ridicule as 
well as to what is befitting, careless of exposure, we may reflect on 
the truthfulness of feeling by which he is drawn to pass his own 
guard and come forth in his nakedness ; something of the poet’s 
tongue may breathe to us through his mortal stammering, 
even if we have to ecknowledge that a quotation would scatter 
pathos. 
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A NEW DIALECT; Ok, YOKOHAMA 
PIDGIN. 


TxeE world has always been pleased with the stories of Jonah’s 
Gourd, Jack and the Beanstalk, and similar instances of vivid 
and sudden growth, simply because they were marvellous and 
startling, and therewith the world was content. But according 
to the law of evolution, as man develops the spirit of inquiry, 
his myths and stories either vanish or become coloured with the 
new lights. Thus the latest story of sudden growth, which is 
of course American, tells us that a father was in a barn in which, 
extended on some sacks of guano, lay his little boy fast asleep. 
A thunder storm arose, and the parent, rising with it, went to the 
house. There came a crash—the barn had been struck, and an 
instant after the old man, turning his head, saw a giant ten feet 
high following him. Something in the face seemed to be 
familiar and to remind him of happier days, and he cried in 
faltering voice: ‘Tommy, is that you?’ ‘Yes, daddy.’ ‘Great 
sakes !—what on airth made you grow so?’ ‘Well, daddy, I 
reckon it was the lightnin’ actin’ on the guano did it.’ 

Since the introduction of guano the world has acquired 
Japan, and with it a fresher instance still of sudden growth, 
which is also in keeping with the age in this, that it is no story 
at all, but a plain fact. This fact is the development at Yoko- 
hama of a new language, Lingua-Franca, or ‘ Pidgin,’ which dates 
from the advent of the outer barbarians, and which might be 
considered as a hoax or a boy’s joke in its eccentricity were it not 
that it is really in use as a serious means of communication be- 
tween Japanese and foreigners. This remarkable tongue has 
been reduced to writing for the first time by Mr. Hoffman 
Atkinson, who, after residing for several years in Japan, was 
more recently Secretary of the American Legation in St. Peters- 
burgh. His work begins modestly enough with the simple title, 
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‘Exercises in the Yokohama Dialect (Yokohama, 1874)’; but even 
on the first page we find remarks which prepare us for a tone 
which is quite in keeping with the impressions caused by the 
language. Gravely enough are we informed that the author 
has been guided in his task by a cunscientious adherence to the 
most reliable authorities accessible. Even, however, with these 
aids the compilation of this small work, as he declares, has been 
attended with difficulty, arising in part to the continual changes 
as the dialect crystallizes, and as progress is made towards fixing 
this valued means of communication between the native and 
foreign resident or visitor. This is all very fine, but the Panta- 
gruelist begins to show his claws when we are gravely told that 
‘the author does not flatter himself that he has made any great 
addition to philological literature, but if he has succeeded in 
doing no more harm to learners of Japanese than his honoured 
predecessors in similar labours, his highest aims will have been 
attained.’ This is accompanied by an intimation that it will be 
much more to the advantage of the foreigner to learn a dialect 
actually used in Yokohama, instead of studying Japanese proper, 
which the author declares that ‘nobody understands, beyond a 
few teachers.’ After this nobody can be astonished to find Mr. 
Atkinson bewailing in the Preface to the second edition that 


‘his feelings have been greatly wounded by a marked disposition on 
the part of the Yokohama public to treat the work as a jest. Indeed, 
with the exception of a few tourists and Japanese gentlemen, the first 
edition has passed into the hands of those not likely to learn from it 
practical lessons for actual use. No educational boards,’ he adds, 
‘have yet adopted the work, nor is it true that offical notice has been 
received making it the groundwork of a new court dialect, but an 
idea of its progress may be gathered from the following extracts.’ 


These extracts are notices by the native press, of which one, 
credited to a highly conservative old hari-kari journal—the 
Nisshin Shinjisi—will suffice :— 


‘We have feared this. Our oldest institutions have been broken 
up, our currency tampered with, our hair cut the wrong way, and 
now this book comes along and pulls the roof off our language.’ 


This being comfortably effected, Mr. Atkinson plunges into 
the first lesson. I, mine, or ours are allin Yokohamese rendered 
by watarkshee ; you and yours by oh-my; he, his, or theirs by 
acheera sto. ‘These,’ he calmly remarks, ‘ comprise about all 
the prononns used, and the student need not bother about 
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genders. This is highly encouraging. We feel as if a gentle, 
helpful hand were to be extended to us, and that no needless 
impediments are to be cast in our way. But promising as this 
is, it is nothing to what is realised. We have always regarded 
Anglo-Romany or Gipsy as charmingly easy, with only two 
tenses, and its ubiquitous engro, who, with an adjective, performs 
every active task like a Hindoo walla, but it is as classical 
Arabic compared to this new language. Caberramono being ‘a 
hat,’ and tempo ‘a penny,’ o-my tempo is ‘your penny,’ and 
acheera-sto caberramono is ‘his hat.’ ‘These examples,’ says 
the author, illustrate the ease with which the possessive case is 
made. The other cases can be worked up as required by the 
same rules.’ 

We now come to arvmas, which is truly a * far-reaching 
verb.’ ‘Catchee,’ like ‘have got,’ has been thought to be 
a tolerably active verb in Chinese Pidgin, but it is laziness itself 
as compared to the Yokohama auxiliary, which helps everybody 
to everything. ‘It translates all the idioms of to be, to have, 
esse, posse, habere, monere, sein, haben, avoir, étre, ser, estar, 
haber, tener, and have got. Beyond this it has as a general 
colloquialism a close analogy to the altro of the Italians.’ But 
this is far from doing justice to avimas, which might almost be 
said to do duty at a pinch for any other verb, or any noun. It 
is the general utility man of the Yokohama dialect, and he who 
speaks when he has nothing else to say, gives a significant nod, 
and lifting his finger, remarks ¢‘ Avvmas.’ Then the world agrees 
with him, and they all say ‘ Avimas.’ Those who have en- 
countered the man of one word, know that, like ‘ the man of one 
book, he is a terrible fellow. It is his ‘lift for the lazy,’ it 
carries his mind over everything. This one word is generally 
slang, it always saves the trouble of thinking, and therefore Doctor 
O. W. Holmes objected to slang. Avimas is the incarnation of 
philological indolence. 

Removal, departure, going, and all cognate ideas are ex- 
pressed by piggy, and speed by jiggy-jig. Mar being a horse, 
it follows that the question, ‘Is the horse a fast one?’ is ren- 
dered by mar jiggy-jig arvmas? Titles are expressed by san, 
and ‘Is Mr. Jones at home ?’ is Jones san arimas? Further 
examples of. words are as follow :— 


Tea Oh-char. 
Boat Boto. 
To break Serampan, 
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To mix 
Illness 
Yes 

No 
Difficult 
Good 

Bad 

Much 
Little 
How much 


Chdmpone. 

Sick-sickh. 

Sigh-oh. 

Nigh. 

Moods-cashey. 
Your-a-shee. 
Wore-rewy. 
Tack-san. 

Skoshe or Cheese-eye. 
Ickoorah. 


The negative is formed by post-fixing en to verbs ending in 
mas. Thus, not to have, or not to be (at home) is arimasen. 
Not to understand is walk-arimasen. All other verbs form the 


negative by adding nigh. 


One 
Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 
Six 
Seven 
Kight 
Nine 
Ten 


The numerals are as follow :— 


Stoats. 

Slats—also rendered by two-pesh. 
Meats. 

Yotes. 

Lt-swits. 

Moots. 

Nannats. 

Yachts. 

Cocoanuts. 

Toe. 


High-kin meaning ‘ to see,’ therefore ‘I see a boat’ is boto 
high-kin arimas ; and ‘I see three pence,’ tempo meats high-kin. 
But we must look further into the vocabulary before we can 
understand the principles by which this language is growing. 


Time 

A man 

A woman 

A child 

A servant 

A dog 

Water 

Butter, oil, &e. 
Colour. 


Tokey. 
Sto. 
Moose-me. 
Baby-san. 
Boy. 
Come-ear. 
Meeds. 
Aboorah. 
Eel-oh. 


Thus to ask ‘ What colour is your horse?’ the Yokohamist 
says Oh-my mar nanny (what) eel-oh arimas ? %.e., Your horse, 
colour what is? ‘ Does his colour change in various seasons ?’ is 
rendered by Hel-oh piggy nigh? that is to say, ‘Colour quick 
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(implying rapid removal or change) no? ‘Who called when I 
was out?’ is Nanny sto arvimas, watarkshee arimasen? or 
iterally, ‘ What man was I not was.’ Doko, or where, might 
have been used in this artless sentence, since Watarkshee caberra- 
mono doko? means ‘ Where is my hat ?’ or ‘My hat, where?’ 
Like Pidgin, Yokohamese, being in its infancy, is as yet de- 
cidedly baby-talk. But as the Japanese are much more aristo- 
cratic than the natives of the Central Flower Land, and greatly 
look down on them, we are not astonished to find our Yokohama 
philologist remarking of the words chobber-chobber, or food, and 
bobbery, disturbance or noise, that ‘the best authorities agree in 
referring the origin of these last two words to Pidgin English, 
a low and ungrammatical dialect, void of syntax, spoken between 
foreigners and Chinese.’ This is, indeed, like high airs in the 
nursery, but we begin to know our writer, and the touch of 
Panurge, who, after speaking fourteen tongues, made for his 
master a neat little dictionary of the Lantern language while on 
the journey, which was warranted to last no longer than a pair 
of new shoes. Of this Yokohamese it may be said as truly as of 
the langage lanternois, ‘Tu V’auras plus tost apprins que jour 
levant sentir,’ inasmuch as it would be possible for any man with 
a good memory to learn all that there is in Mr. Atkinson’s voca- 
bulary in a day, and actually make himself intelligible in most 
simple matters. 

The verb maro-m«aro, meaning to pass, walk, or not to be 
at home, intimating thereby that one has passed or gone out, is 
of wide extensionin Yokohamese. Thus sachy, meaning ‘wine,’ 
from the Japanese saki, rice-spirits ; sachy maro-maro is * Pass 
around the wine,’ while, come-ear maro-maro, sets forth that 
‘the dog walks.’ Also hommysan (the lady) maro-maro, ‘ the 
lady is not at home, and Doko maro-maro? ‘ Where has she 
gone?’ So it appears that with the aid of adverbs and nouns, 
and a little intonation, a single word can without change be 
made to express all the cases of a verb. 

Boy is ‘servant,’ pumgutz * punishment,’ and pom-pom ‘a 
hammer.’ ‘ You must make less disturbance driving nails into 
the wall, or I shall be obliged to punish you, is concisely ren- 
dered as Oh-my pompom bobbery watarkshee pumgutz, ‘You 
hammer noise I punish.’ No one, indeed, can be astonished at 
the author’s remarking dryly, that ‘ the student will have re- 
marked the great compressibility of the dialect when he finds 
the following in a dialogue between a dealer and a customer :— 
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Where are the small ones | 
(cabinets) you showed my friends | 
from England last week? 

Unfortunately they were 
purchased on Tuesday by a party + Arimasen (no-got). 
of tourists from San Francisco. 


Cheese-eye doko? 1.¢., ‘small 


where ?’ 
y, 





Moliére’s Turkish was hardly more condensed than this. 
But then Yokohamese requires a lively imagination, and a 
much more than ordinary intelligence, toachieve many of these 
surprising towrs de force. If we might be ‘ permitted to con- 
jecture,’ we should say that Yankee ingenuity and humour have 
had a great deal to do with the construction of this language, 
and that some of the same ‘ gigantic intellect’ which manu- 
factured Chinnook has also worked at Yokohama. 

Sacky, or wine, reappears as beer-sacky for beer, ah-kye 
sacky, claret, and square-face sacky for Hollands, in which there 
is evidently an allusion to the shape of a schnapps-bottle. Pan 
is ‘ bread,’ and shabone ‘ soap,’ of which words the etymology will 
trouble few who can recall pane and wabon. That wash-boy 
represents a laundry-man is intelligible, and that physician 
should be doctorsan, or Mr. Doctor, but that a lawyer is known 
as consul-bobbery-sto, or a consular-fuss or disturbance man, is 
sufficiently odd. A stove is called both hee-batchey and she- 
batchey; of this word we are informed that the gender is in- 
determinate. A few more sentences will probably suffice to 
fully indicate the manner in which this dialect is conducted in 


conversation. 


Good day. Ohio. 

I wish to see some nice small Your-a-shee cheese-eye curio 
curios. high-kin. (Good little curio see.) 

Of what kind ? (or quality.) Nanney arimas ? 

Would you like to see some =» Dre-job (strong) screen high 


old Satsuma screens of wonderful kin arimas ? 
variety and strong pattern ? 
Yes, I should be pleased to Sigh-oh, high-kin  arimas. 


look at them. (Yes, to see.) 

How much is this small inlaid Cheese-eye ickoorah? (Small, 
tray? how much ?) 

It is twenty dollars. Knee-jew dora. 

I will give you two boos. Knee-boos arimas. 


You are very hard upon a Your-a-shee. (Good.) 
poor merchant, but it is yours 
for the sake of business. 








od 
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Mr. Atkinson cannot of course convey the expression of the 
uplifted hands and eyebrows, and the smile that is child-like 
and bland, which render your-a-shee a very faithful translation 
of seventeen English words. The purchaser, however, under- 
stands that it means all this and more, and answers :— 


Send it home. Watarkshee house sinjo. (To 
my house send.) 
Very well, sir, where is your House doko arimas? (House, 
residence ? where is ?) 
I am not residing here. I TTouse-arimasen skoshee high- 
am a globe-trotter. kin moro-moro arimas. (House 
have not, (a) little to see walk, i.e. 
travel.) 


The teacher, considering that by this time his pupils are 
somewhat advanced, proceeds to give them sundry exercises to 
be translated into Yokohama Japanese. They are as follows :— 


1. No country can be called well-governed whose rulers do not 
blend with democratical liberality somewhat of the stern bigotry of 
Taste and History. 

2. Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers. 

3. Evolved from the depth of his moral consciousness a pithecoid. 

4. The metaphysical disability attaching to extended adherence to 
trade-forms of thought is hardly to be removed by a mere curriculum 
of philosophy, however well organised. 

5. ‘Tell me where is fancy bred ?’ 

6. Power concentrated in a moving body is the weight of the body 
multiplied by the square of its velocity, and the product divided by 
the acceleratrix ; or the power concentrated in a moving body is equal 
to the power expended in generating the motion. 


With a brain slightly bewildered after transcribing this 
sentence, we follow the writer through the Yokohamese phrases, 
which we ere politely requested to translate into English. But 
here our courage fails, as we fancy some reader, impatient of so 
much nonsense and frivolity, erying aloud: ‘ Oh-my piggy j1g- 
jig— watarkshee pumgutz senjoe arimas.’ (* Now hurry on, or 
I will pummel you.’) 

Yes, it is all most excellent fooling; but Pidgin and kin- 
dred methods of expression, which live in the Land of Doubt 
between Slang and Lingua-Franca, are so utterly uncared for 
by philologists that they might perish were it not for the 
kindly offices of some occasional humorist, who, attracted by 
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their quaint wailing, picks them up in the darkness of ignorance 
from the door-step of vulgarity, and carries them into that grand 
refuge for the destitute—a magazine, or a small pamphlet. 
They are worth saving, though few think so. When the writer 
published, some years ago, a work on Chinese Pidgin, more 
than one foreign review abused him with a bitterness incredible 
to an English reader, not for faults in his work, but for writing 
the work at all on such a debased dialect. Even so the Greeks 
and Romans despised the tongues of their barbarian neighbours ; 
and yet there are a few scholars at the present day who would 
have been very grateful to any classic predecessor whe had left 
us a vocabulary of the Etruscan, accompanied even by a comic 
commentary. 

It has been sagely observed that it never rains but it pours, 
that misfortunes are never single, that bonnes fortunes come 
in bunches; and so it happened by strange chance that since 
the foregoing remarks on Yokohamese were in the printer’s 
hands the writer received from Mr. Arthur Didsy, a student of 
Japanese, a small MS. collection made by him, entitled ‘ Japo- 
niana Curiosissima.’ What was our delight, on examining this 
precious little work, to find that it consisted entirely of Yoko- 
hamese, or Japanese Pidgin; that it embraced the words not 
given by the erudite and ingenious Atkinson; and, further, 
that the collector had reduced his gems to their original ele- 
ments; that is to say, he had shown the derivations of sundry 
expressions from their English, Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch, 
and other sources. But as has been remarked, there is that in 
Yokohamese which, by indescribable or magic power, awakes 
all the Pantagruelism of a man’s nature, disposing him to be 
quaint, and suggesting the spinning of fine yarns, even so Mr. 
Didsy is here and there so touchingly naif as to require the 
pruning-hook-- we should say the lead-pencil. Why this should 
he so passes the writer’s comprehension ; but it is certainly true 
that the two only specimens of the literature of this infant 
language would seem to indicate that it inspires all who speak 
it to jest, and that it would be a proper tongue for the Rabelais 
Society of London in which to debate the merits of Panurge, or 
keep their chronicles. What is strictly serious in Mr. Didsy’s 
MS. is as follows :— 
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JAPONIANA CURIOSISSIMA. 
Words derived from English. 
Damuraisu H’to (Yokohama dialect). A British or American 


sailor. Etymol. ‘D 
jin ; Chinese, 76), people. 

Komiya (Yokohama dialect). A Europzan dog. (From ‘Come 
here! Come here !’) 

Sitésh’n. Railway station. 

Loto. Boat. In pure Japanese, Ko-buné, child-ship. dtd has 
been officially adopted in the Imperial Navy. 

Buranket (or, by contraction, ket). A blanket. 





your eyes!’ and /’to (Sino-Japanese, 


Words derived from French. 
Shappo. Hat (European hat). 
Juppon. Waistcoat (from jupon, a petticoat). 


Monuments left by a Century of Christianity and Intercourse 
with Spanish and Portuguese. 


Shabon. Soap (sapon). 

Bidoro. Glass (vidro). 

Kastiva. Sponge-cake (from Castilla). 

Note.—As Chinese cannot pronounce 7, but substitute J, so 
Japanese cannot say J, but replace it by 7, as in Buranket, 
Kastira, Rondon (London). Ah-Sin says, ‘ Our people all 
eat lice ;’ Kokichi says, ‘ Rice are vermin.’ 

Karuta. Playing-cards. 

Tanégashima, <A pistol. Literally, ‘seed-island ’ (shima=island), 
from the fact that the first European who landed in Japan—at Tane- 
gashima, an island off the coast of Kiu-Shiu, south-west of Japan, 
belonging to Osumi—was armed with a pistol. He was a Portuguese 
from Macao, Mendez Pinto by name, A.D. 1542 or thereabouts. 

Jesu Kirishito. Jesus Christ. 


Words derived from the Dutch. 


Dontaku. Sunday (as a Christian holiday), from Zondag. The 
pure Japanese for the seventh day is Vichi-yobt, literally, Sun-day ; 
Monday, 7'suki-yobi=Moon-day. 

Madorosu. Sailor (Matros). 

Briki. Sheet tin (Blek, Germ. Blech). 

Doitsu. German (Deutsch). 

Horanda, Holland. 

"Ran. Dutch. 
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Miscellanea. 


Barsam Koaibé. Balsam Copaibe. 

Bum-bum-funé. Man-of-war (fune=ship). Vast quantities of 
powder are wasted annually in Japanese waters in salutes between 
bum-bum-funé and forts. (Vulgar). 

Tchi-joki-sen. Railway. Literally, ‘land-steam-ship.’ (Vulgar). 

Jin-riki-sha. The cab of Japan. A light two-wheeled carriage, 
drawn by one or two men. Literally, ‘ man-power-carriage.’ Called 
by Americans ‘ Japanese Pull-man car.’ 

Brown Betties. Betto are grooms and ostlers. Americans call 
them ‘ B. B.’ in remembrance of toothsome New England cakes. 

Saru. Detective, policeman (literally ‘monkey ’). Equivalent to 
the American ‘ pig in brass buttons.’ (Vulgar). 

Ké-to-jin. ‘ Bearded Chinaman,’ any foreigner noé a Chinaman. 

Be. American. 

Yet. English, British. 

Futsu. French. 

Hispania. Spain. 

Horitogar. Portugal. 

Orosha. Russia. 


Malay Words in the Yokohama Dialect. 


Peke. Go! (Malay, pergi ; Atkinson’s piggy). 
Sarampan. Boat (sampan). 


Miscellunea (continued). 


Bonkots (Yokohama). <A thrashing. (Pure J apanese, chochaku ; 
Atkinson’s pumgutz). 

Jigi-jig (Yokohama). Quick! (Pure Japanese, jikini; Atkin- 
son’s jug-717). 

Maro-maro, maru-maru (Yokohama). To be somewhere. (Pure 


Japanese, mawaru). 


Taisan (Yokohama). Much, very. (Pure Japanese, taisd). 

Ohayo! (pure Japanese). Literally, ‘It is early!’ used as a 
salutation before noon. Foreigners use it at all hours with ludicrous 
effect. 

Shino (pure Japanese). Respectfully to offer. Used by foreigners 
for ‘give’ in every case. Foreigners who have lived in Nagasaki use 
a vast number of Hizen idioms. I have a list of many of them; but 
do not think it relevant to this subject, so will not even make ex- 
tracts. 

Teppo-mizu. Aérated waters. (Literally, ‘ gun-water’). 

Pom-saké. Champagne. (Saké is rice-wine). 

Tanta (pure Japanese). So much. (Compare Italian). 
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So (pure Japanese), So. (Equivalent in its different intonations 
to the German ‘So!’ ‘Ach so!’ ‘Nun so!’ ‘So?’ 

M6 (pure Japanese). More! 

Sago-bei. Sago. 

Tmo-kui. Potato-eaters. The insurgents of Satsuma, 1876-7, 
who fed mostly on sweet potatoes, being unable to procure rice, were 
nicknamed thus by the Imperialists. 

Kuro-jin-dai. Literally, ‘black-barrack-troops.’ The Imperial- 
ists were so called from their dark uniforms and their living in 
barracks (a European innovation hateful to true ‘Samurai.’) The 
Satsuma rebels translated this, by a daring play upon the words, into 
‘ Black-stinking-tai.’ 7’ai=sea-bream, the king of Japanese fishes. 

Aka-go. A baby. Literally, ‘7ed-child.’ 

Moosinie (used by foreigners for muswmé). Girl, daughter. 

Chabu-chabu (vulgar). Grub. (The Pidgin-English chow-chow). 

Usangi, Uma. A donkey. (Literally, ‘hare-horse ;’ asses were 
unknown until comparatively recent times). 

Yama-inu. Wolf. (Literally, ‘mountain—or wild—dog ’). 

Niwa-tori. Cock. (Literally, ‘ garden-bird’). 

Bebé (used by children). Clothes. 

Bébé-wo rishern. To dress a child. 

Haha. Mother. . 

Chichi. Father. 

Baba. Grandmother. 

Jigt. Grandfather. 

Hvi-jyjt. + Great-grandfather. 

Mama. Wet-nurse. 

Mamahaha. Stepmother. 


The writer would only add, that while nearly all the words 
in Chinese Pidgin are English, the greater part of the Yoko- 
hama vocabulary is Japanese. The reader might be astonished 
if he were informed that many of the terms which look like 
sheer invention are really of the land of Nipon. Cocoa-nuts, 
for example, is actually as near an approach to the pure 
Japanese for ‘nine’ as most careless travellers could be expected 
to make. As regards syntax, both the Chinese and Japanese 
Pidgin follow their respective Oriental sources, 
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THE CORPORATION OF LONDON 
AND METROPOLITAN GOVERNMENT. 


WHILE nearly every provincial town enjoys the advantage of 
something like an enlightened system of local self-government, 
London, the capital of the Empire and the wealthiest city in the 
world, is utterly without any municipal organisation worthy of 
the name. The evil has long been felt. Trifling attempts at 
reform have from time to time been made. But Administration 
after Administration has evaded the task or has lacked the 
courage to deal thoroughly with the subject. The last Liberal 
Administration was alive to the importance of the question, and 
had given a pledge to deal with it; but the Ministry were 
ousted from power before an opportunity came. And their 
Conservative successors, although their policy was said to be 
one of social and sanitary reform, have determined to leave 
things alone as long as they can. But surely the day cannot 
be far distant when this most important question, affecting 
the health and well-being of nearly one-seventh of the inha- 
bitants of England, will demand a solution. And in delaying 
such solution, the Government is only making more certain the 
enactment of more heroic measures than they or their friends 
would very much like to see. It is neither more nor less than 
shirking a grave responsibility. It is impossible that the 
present condition of things can be tolerated much longer. 
Those who see affairs merely through the club windows in Pall 
Mall, or who are easily impressed with the grandeur of certain 
modern street improvements, are apt to think that matters are 
as well as they can be, and cannot understand the conduct of 
those who do not accept this roseate view, and who never cease 
to proclaim the great want of municipal reform for London. 
But to those who have given any thought to the subject, and to 
those who have from motives of philanthropy or otherwise 
penetrated into the alleys and byways of this vast city, the fact 
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is ever brought home that London, with all its greatness, and 
with the enormous annual outlay upon what is called its muni- 
cipal government—equal to the public revenue of some small 
States—is worse off than any other town in the kingdom 
relatively to its wealth. It is full of plague spots. Human 
beings are constrained to dwell in dens where a humane person 
would not kennel his dogs; and side by side with viaducts and 
embankments, upon which, not unnecessarily, have been ex- 
pended millions, are the breeding places of pestilence and crime 
which in a well-governed city would be cleansed off the face 
of the earth. We are supplied with water from a source which 
is contaminated with the sewage of a score of towns. It is 
periodically reported to be full of ‘ living organisms,’ and may 
at any moment cause the outbreak of an appalling epidemic. 
Our gas is as foul and as bad as the private speculating com- 
panies well dare prepare it, notwithstanding the fact that we 
are compelled to pay extortionate prices for it, so that our 
monopolous purveyors may obtain extravagant dividends upon 
what is in a great measure a purely fictitious capital. In these 
important matters of gas and water the community is at the 
tender mercies of private and monopolous companies, while 
other towns undertake the supply of these necessaries of life 
and civilisation through their municipal authorities, to the 
great advantage of the communities and with much saving to 
the ratepayers. Can anything be more wasteful than the main- 
tenance of some eighteen distinct and even hostile establish- 
ments to manage the gas and water supply of the metropolis ? 
One central establishment for gas and one for water would be 
much better, and would not cost anything like the 200,000/. 
which is now annually drawn out of the consumers and rate- 
payers to keep up the offices and establishments of the various 
companies. To talk nothing of the improvement there would 
be in the article supplied if the ratepayers themselves had the 
management—in water that would be free from sewage, and 
in gas which would be innocent of sulphur. The disorganised 
and anarchic state of the metropolis at present renders hopeless 
such consummation. The miserable division of parishes and 
districts twenty-one years ago, instead of proving beneficial as 
was anticipated by its timid framers, has simply acted as a 
barrier to an effective reform. The men who have the control 
of local managements in their hands are drawn from very 
indifferent sources; they are elected in as unsatisfactory a 
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manner as could well be devised ; and some of those institu- 
tions which have the greatest spending power are to all intents 
and purposes irresponsible to those whose money they spend. 
There is not the slightest uniformity or harmony of govern- 
ment. The numerous districts render harmony impossible in 
the absence of an efficient central controlling or supervising 
authority ; and until the advantages which were conferred by 
the Municipal Reform Act of 1835 upon the provincial muni- 
cipalities throughout the country be conferred upon London, 
we may well despair of seeing any issue out of the chaos which 
now characterises metropolitan local government. 

In the year 1833, when the fervour of reform had not burnt 
out, and when reformers were powerful and in earnest, a Com- 
mission was appointed to make inquiry into the condition of 
the municipal corporations throughout the kingdom ; as able 
and painstaking a Commission as ever received authority. They 
performed their work admirably, and revealed an extraordinary 
condition of things which loudly called for legislative treat- 
ment. Everywhere corruption was rampant. What was in- 
tended as a blessing had, through the perversion of ages, become 
a curse. What had contributed in ancient times to the pros- 
perity of communities had brought in its trail ruin and decay. 
Except to those who have waded through the voluminous returns, 
the picture brought to light would be simply inconceivable. 
And the ignorance and want of political power in the people 
which made such a state of things possible, must have en- 
thralled the whole community. The corporations were found 
to be utterly independent of the inhabitants of the towns 
in whose favour the charters had been originally granted. In 
many places they were self-elective and irresponsible, although 
they assessed the householders, exercised powers over trades, and 
even administered justice. But the scandal did not outlive the 
exposure. The report was published in 1834, and in the very 
next Session of Parliament the Act was passed to which allusion 
has been already made: the Magna Charta of our municipal 
institutions. By it a state of things which had grown intoler- 
able was determined. The Act applied to nearly every muni- 
cipal corporation throughout the country. But there was one 
notable exception. London was not included in the list of 
corporations set forth in the schedule. The Commissioners 
had had no time to inquire into the state of affairs in the 
metropolis. London was not included in their first report, and 
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Parliament for that reason omitted it from the operation of the 
Act of 1835. It was, however, the deliberate intention of the 
Legislature to deal with London as soon as possible after the 
publication of the report of the Commissioners, who, .in the 
meantime, were assiduously proceeding with their inquiry into 
the condition of London government. ,The City Corporation 
and the City Guilds of necessity formed the most important 
subjects of inquiry. Considering the obstinate resistance they 
experienced at the hands of the Livery Companies, and the 
unveiled hostility of the Corporation, it is surprising that they 
were able to obtain the information which they did: though as 
regards the Companies it is almost worthless. Still their report 
is a very valuable one. Having, as a result of their inquiry 
into the condition of the provincial corporations, strongly con- 
demned the system which had retained the narrow territorial 
limits of the old boroughs, to the exclusion from municipal 
control of those suburbs which in many places in the course of 
ages had clustered around, they observed the same process in a 
more marked degree to have gone on in the metropolis. The 
municipal boundary was strictly confined within the area of the 
City. The town outside this boundary was found to be under 
the parochial system of government save where, in some in- 
stances, private Acts of Parliament had been obtained which 
controlled certain localities and estates which had been built 
upon. With regard to this circumstance in provincial corpora- 
tions, the Commissioners had condemned the restriction ; and 
Parliament, acting on their recommendation, had everywhere 
combined suburb with ancient town, forming them into one 
municipality. This, with the extinguishment of self-elective 
councils, formed the most important features of the reform 
then introduced. Looking at the condition of the City of 
London and its suburbs, and speaking of the very narrow limit 
of the City alone enjoying municipal privileges, the Commis- 
sioners remark: ‘We are unable to discover any circumstance 
justifying the present distinction of this particular district from 
the rest, except that a fact it is and has been long so distin- 
guished ;’ and further add: ‘We do not find any argument on 
which the course pursued with regard to other towns could be 
justified which would not apply to London, unless the magni- 
tude of the change in this case should be considered as con- 
verting that which would otherwise be only a practical difficulty 
into an objection of principle.’ 
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Why, therefore, it may be asked, did not Parliament act upon 
this recommendation, and so complete the circle of municipal 
reform in a consistent manner? Why was London denied that 
which was granted to provincial towns? The answer to this is 
not very creditable to the City Corporation; and however much 
we may regret to have to attack so august an institution, whose 
past history has been one of much distinction, it cannot be 
avoided in any article which purports to deal with the reform 
of London government; for not only is it necessary to show 
why the metropolis was excluded from the operation of the 
reforming zeal of 1834-1837, but it is necessary that we should 
know exactly the character of the citadel that will have to be 
attacked, and that the deep devices to which the Corporation is 
ever prone to resort when the slightest show of hostility is 
manifested to even the most insignificant of its franchises or 
customs should be laid bare. In the first place, the Corporation 
endeavoured to cajole the Commissioners, and through them 
Parliament, into the belief that they had power from within 
and of their own motion to give effect to all the reforms that 
were necessary, even to embracing within its municipal juris- 
diction the outlying suburbs. There might have existed in 
their minds some shadowy notion that this was so, from the 
fact that there are within the City jurisdiction some portions of 
the metropolis lying outside the City walls, such as the Wards 
of Farringdon Without and Bishopsgate Without. But to 
allege that the City Corporation of its own power could include 
under its sway the vast districts outside which in the course of 
time had become housed and peopled, was about as shallow and 
unfounded a pretension as can well be imagined. That the 
Commissioners were, however, somewhat impressed with this 
contention is beyond question; and when the Corporation pro- 
mised to effect the requisite measures of reform, they were not 
altogether disinclined to give them a chance. The Corporation 
undertook to do so, but with what intention to carry it out may 
be best judged by what has since been done. One fact stands 
out prominently: no attempt has ever been made to give effect 
to the pledge. And what is worse, they have taken every means 
to prevent others from doing so. Lord John Russell had been 
the principal instigator of reform, and his name will ever live 
in connection with it. It was he who introduced the Bill 
and conducted it through the House of Commons. It was 
then his deliberate intention to do the same for London; but 
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unfortunately when the report was presented the zeal for reform 
had well-nigh burnt out. The position of the Government was 
also much weaker; and when it was the fact that it could only 
secure bare majorities of two or three, and at the most five, for 
its measures, the influence of the City had to be considered, as it 
could convert the majority into a minority, and this the Cor- 
poration took care should not be forgotten. The report of the 
Commissioners, therefore, fell dead. No Bill was prepared. At 
the dissolution which immediately followed, Lord John Russell 
was induced to stand for the City, and he was elected. The 
Corporation in this showed the wisdom of the unjust steward. 
Of course after that the Corporation was left alone, and the 
metropolis was left in its primordial anarchy. Subsequently to 
that, when Lord John was again in office in 1843, Lord 
Brougham brought up the question for Parliamentary discus- 
sion, and in a speech of great power denounced the whole thing. 


If the smaller corporations (said he) throughout the country 
needed reform, I will maintain that the Metropolitan Corporation 
requires it a great deal more, and is in its various departments 
entirely deserving of the name heretofore given to it of ‘the giant 
abuse of that class.’ 


So confident was Lord Brougham of the effect which his 
powerful speech would have, that he stated he had ‘made it 
utterly impossible that many months should elapse before 
municipal reform should be extended to the City of London.’ 
But even Lord Brougham hardly appreciated the power of the 
citadel he was attacking; and in an assembly where ‘vested 
interest’ has more weight than the exposure and reform of 
abuses, his words fell dead so far as any result is concerned, 
though they remain on record as a just and an indignant indict- 
ment against a monstrous evil. For some years after that 
matters remained the same, the evil only increasing in magni- 
tude and intensity. An ever-increasing community demanded 
careful and well-considered legislation. But Parliament was 
incapable or indifferent, and the metropolis was left to the 
tender mercies of vestries—not what the vestries are now— 
and commissioners, self-elected in many instances; while the 
only semblance of local municipal government was to be seen 
within the small City area. 

In 1853, however, matters had got to such a pitch, that the 
state of the metropolis was not only disgraceful but dangerous, 
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the drainage most imperfect, and the sanitary condition of the 
town as bad as it could well be. The Government of the day 
issued a Royal Commission to inquire into the government of 
the metropolis. The Commissioners were Lord Taunton (then 
Mr. Labouchere), Sir John Patteson, and Sir (then Mr.) George 
Cornewall Lewis. They investigated the matter thoroughly, and 
made a valuable report. But they did not adopt the scheme of 
the Commissioners of 1834, which had formed the basis of the 
Municipal Corporation Reform Act 1835. Hesitating in their 
tone and timid, they fancied that London was too large to be 
constituted into one municipality. So they recommended the 
division of the metropolis outside the City area into as many 
municipal boroughs as there were Parliamentary boroughs, leav- 
ing the City Corporation as the figure-head, but suggesting 
important and even radical reforms in the constitution and 
functions of that body. 

The odd part of this is, that the recommendation to in- 
corporate the Parliamentary boroughs into municipal districts 
should have emanated from the City Corporation through their 
mouthpiece, the Lord Mayor. In the course of examina- 
tion before the Commissioners, the Lord Mayor, being asked 
what was to be done with the outside area, suggested that as 
the Parliamentary boroughs were handy they should be in- 
corporated into municipal boroughs, each having its mayor, 
aldermen, and common councillors; forming satellites, as it 
were, round the brilliant Corporation of the City. The sole 
object was to secure to the City its isolated and exclusive ex- 
istence, and it was not dictated out of any regard whatever for 
the interest of the people. The Commissioners, strange to say, 
jumped at this suggestion and recommended it. But it is only 
due to them to say that they were by no means sparing in their 
condemnation of the City Corporation. They were simply 
inclined to let the area be governed by a central body, but the 
body they wished to see as governors was something very dif- 
ferent indeed from the body which then existed and now exists. 
In almost everything they suggested a thorough change. They 
proposed that a new Charter should be granted for the Corpora- 
tion; but instead of furbishing up this ancient piece of armour, 
they proposed something quite new. In fact, they recommended 
a Corporation to all intents and purposes similar to those created 
throughout the country by the Act of 1835. And they even 
proposed some things which were not contained in that Act— 
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even more radical reforms. These recommendations will be 
considered further on. The reforms suggested have never been 
carried into effect. Unfortunately, however, during the next 
Session of Parliament, Sir Benjamin Hall, on the part of the 
Government, introduced a measure to carry out the first part of 
their recommendations. He left the City alone, and he estab- 
lished the Metropolitan Board of Works. But Sir- Benjamin 
Hall was even more hesitating than the Commissioners. In his 
opinion the Parliamentary boroughs were too large for municipal 
purposes, and so parochial was his mind that he actually divided 
the metropolis outside the City into thirty-nine districts. We 
say this was unfortunately done, not because we for a moment 
deny that the Metropolitan Management Act of 1855 has done 
much good—as, in fact, what change, however trifling, would 
not have been an improvement upon the old state of affairs ?— 
but because patching is never desirable, leading only to post- 
ponements, and makeshifts only block the way of real reform 
and delay it. And so has it been in the metropolis. If the 
Act of 1855 had not been passed, in all probability long before 
this London would have been placed in the same advantageous 
position as provincial municipalities. The Metropolitan Manage- 
ment Act excluded the Corporation from its operation. 

Adopting many of the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners, Sir George Grey in 1856 introduced a Bill for the 
reform of the Corporation. It was, on the whole, a timid, 
moderate measure; but it had to the Corporation the same 
effect as a red rag is said to have upon a bull. It was de- 
nounced most fiercely; and steps were at once taken to thwart 
its passage through Parliament. The course adopted on this 
occasion was to plead for time to study it—as if the Com- 
missioners’ Report had not been thoroughly well studied already ; 
nay, for the matter of that, well thrashed too by the Corpora- 
tion and its supporters. Under pressure, Sir George Grey with- 
drew the Bill towards the end of June, promising to re-introduce 
it during the following Session. But for some reasons which 
never could be elicited from Sir George Grey, the Bill was not 
introduced in 1857. 

In 1858, however, Sir George Grey again appeared with 
a Bill; but so successful had the City influence been in the 
meantime, that the Bill turned out to be a very emaciated 
edition of the first. The Corporation having thus had two 
years given them to study, they could not well, even with all 
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their audacity, ask for further time; but they are never at a 
loss how to defend what they call their franchises. Lord John 
Russell was then Member for the City, and the veteran reformer 
proposed that the measure should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee—-a dilatory proceeding, and proposed for no other pur- 
pose. On this Committee sat two City Members, two City 
Aldermen, and several other Members connected with the City, 
while the outside metropolis had the gracious privilege of one 
representative. Such a Committee was very little better than 
a farce, and the nominations were objected to by Mr. Ayrton 
in a speech of considerable vigour, one of the best he ever de- 
livered. Before this Committee the Corporation prayed to be 
heard by counsel against one of the clauses of the Bill. That 
granted, and the Committee having subsequently reported, they 
next prayed to be heard at the bar of the House by counsel 
against the whole Bill, alleging, in a petition to that effect, that 
an understanding had been arrived at between them and the 
Home Secretary that they should be heard by counsel before 
the Committee against all the clauses. To this barefaced state- 
ment Sir George Grey, with no little indignation, gave the ‘lie 
direct,’ stating it to be an attempt made solely for the purpose 
of obstructing the Bill by vexatious delays. But the debate 
was adjourned, and with it the Bill, which was once more with- 
drawn by the Government. 

Tke next attempt was made by Sir George Cornewall Lewis 
in 1859; but the measure introduced by him was even narrower 
in its scope, and milder in its tone, than the last effort of Sir 
George Grey; and the Bill was brought in in July, only to be 
withdrawn. Again, in 1860, Sir George Lewis re-introduced 
his Bill; and this time the measure was upset by Mr. Ayrton, 
who declared it to be—as, in fact, it was—-absolutely mischievous 
in its worthlessness. From that date until 1867 the City enjoyed 
peace, save so far as it was broken by an attempt made by Sir 
George Grey in 1863 to amalgamate the City and metropolitan 
police—an attempt which roused the Corporation from its very 
depths, and which was defeated on a purely technical ground, 
viz. the want of notice to the Corporation, preliminarily neces- 
sary, according to Standing Orders, to interference with the City 
Police Act, which was a private Act. 

In 1867, however, Mr. John Stuart Mill, as a private Mem- 
ber, essayed that which properly ought to be the undertaking 
of the Government. The Bills brought in by Mr. Mill proposed 
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creating the several Parliamentary boroughs of the metropolis 
into separate municipal corporations, and establishing over all 
a central municipal government. It was never expected they 
would become law during that Session. During the next Ses- 
sion the two Bills were again introduced. That, however, 
proposing the creation of a central municipality was defeated 
on the Standing Orders, like the Police Bill of Sir George Grey. 
The other measure was thereupon abandoned. 

Mr. Mill having lost his seat in Parliament, Mr. Buxton took 
upon him the task of proceeding with the Bills, and the Govern- 
ment, through Mr. Bruce, having promised that it would give 
its ‘attentive consideration’ to the question, Mr. Buxton with- 
drew them. They were once more introduced in 1870; but 
again met with no better success. The Liberal Administra- 
tion, however, pledged itself to deal with the matter; but Mr. 
Gladstone was too busy with Irish affairs, and the hands of the 
Ministry were too full to permit them to take in hand the solu- 
tion of this important question ; and the work was still undone 
when the general election put it out of their power. Mr. 
Gladstone, however, in his address to the Greenwich electors, 
gave it a prominence ; and had he retained power, there is little 
doubt the question would have been in some way or other 
dealt with before this; and quite recently, in his article on 
‘England’s Mission,’ he has given the municipal reform of 
London the first place among the unfulfilled pledges of the 
Liberal party. But the defects of our present local govern- 
ment in the metropolis are too glaring, and the evils too serious, 
to allow the matter to depend on the fortunes of any Adminis- 
tration. From a Government, however, whose declared policy 
was sanitary and domestic legislation, it was natural to expect 
co-operation, if not actual leading action, in the settlement of 
the largest sanitary question which it was possible for it to deal 
with, involving the health and comfort of a population of four 
millions. ord Elcho probably thought that a Ministry, the 
political motto of whose chief was paraded as ‘ Sanitas sanitatum 
omnia sanitas,’ would be favourably inclined to the measure which, 
at the instigation of the Metropolitan Municipal Association, he 
took the charge of in Parliament in 1875. If he did, he has 
been by this time convinced, we should think, that he trusted to 
a broken reed. His Bill—probably the best which has been in- 
troduced yet on the subject, proposing, as it did, a municipality 
co-extensive with the metropolitan area—was withdrawn before 
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its second reading, and the next year the noble Lord proceeded 
by way of resolution, thinking doubtless, or at least hoping, 
that the Government would accept the responsibility of dealing 
with the subject. But Mr. Cross, sound practical man as he is, 
refused to be drawn in; and while ‘ freely’ conceding that things 
were not as perfect as they might be, he thought that London 
was too large to be placed under one municipality, reproducing 
the stale arguments that there was lacking that community of 
interest in the area to be consolidated which is, properly enough, 
considered an essential ingredient in a municipality. The Home 
Secretary further added, that the ‘ people in the east of London 
were totally different from the people in the west, and the people 
in the north from those in the south.’ As if it were not as essen- 
tial for the people of Bethnal Green to have pure water as those 
of Belgravia, and as if their municipal wants were not in every 
sense identical. Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth has more re- 
cently attempted to move the Government into action; but he 
has piped in vain. 

The only part of the metropolis which can lay claim to any- 
thing like municipal organisation is that small speck in its 
centre—the City—occupying about a seventieth part of the 
whole, and barely covering six hundred acres of ground. All 
outside the City is divided into separate parishes and districts, 
of which there are altogether thirty-nine local divisions governed 
by vestries and district boards respectively. These vestries are 
perfectly independent bodies, having no controlling power over 
them, and the consequence is, that not only is London put to 
the great expense of maintaining many costly establishments 
—for each district has its own offices and officers—but it has to 
suffer all the annoyances occasioned by the rivalries and jealousies 
of contiguous jurisdictions entrusted to a body of men generally 
drawn from amongst a class scarcely worthy or qualified to 
be entrusted with the government in local affairs. The petti- 
ness and narrowness of the conduct of the vestries and district 
boards are worthy offsprings of ancient bumbledom. 

Over and above the vestries, and in some things possessing 
a controlling power over them, is Sir Benjamin Hall’s unsatis- 
factory creation, the Metropolitan Board of Works. The con- 
stitution of this Board is open to the gravest objection. Its 
members, instead of being chosen by, and responsible directly to, 
the ratepayers, are elected by the vestries, and generally from 
among the members of the vestries; from which it follows that 
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the Board, instead of having in it the germs of municipal strength 
which would attend upon its direct delegation of authority from 
the ratepayers, is a weak and irresolute, though by no means 
unambitious, body. That so much good has been done during 
the last twenty years is rather in spite of, than due to, the 
vestries and Board of Works. It is the fruit ripened by an 
enlightened public opinion ; though in matters municipal publie 
opinion in the metropolis has been much more apathetic than 
the importance of the interests involved would justify. 

Of the City Corporation, to which we shall presently refer 
more at length, it is only necessary here to say, that it is an in- 
stitution whose only claim to respect lies in its antiquity. It is 
utterly out of date. Itis governed by Charters which might have 
done very well five hundred years ago. Efforts have been made, 
it is true, to give a modern polish to many of its rusty franchises; 
but for all that it is altogether in the nineteenth century a 
striking anomaly. If it were a perfect municipal organisation, 
there is no reason why it should be restricted to so small an 
area; but being a most defective institution, there is no reason 
why it should, on the ground of its antiquity and on the ground 
of its wealth, be allowed to stand in the way of that municipal 
reform which is so much needed in London. 

In conducting an agitation for reform, it would be foolish, 
and a sign of bad generalship, to ignore the immense force of 
the opposition there would be to any scheme for the unification 
of metropolitan government. The Board of Works, separated 
as it is from the public whom it should represent, would perhaps 
exhibit the least influence in this respect; but acting through 
the vestries and by the vestries, of whom it is, as it were, an 
emanation, it would have considerable indirect influence, and 
the parochial vestries and district boards know well how to use 
influences, as if they were composed of an intelligent and 
educated body of men, they never would. The boards of 
guardians also would doubtless exert influence through many 
ramifications to stifle the cry for reform if possible. But most 
powerful of all, and less scrupulous in the use of its power, is 
the Corporation of the City, and its valiant allies the Livery 
Companies of London. The influence of the Corporation is 
not by any means confined to those resident within the small 
area comprising the City; but its citizens are scattered all over 
the metropolis. Members of the City Guilds are to be met 
with everywhere. They are to be found in the vestries, in the 
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boards of guardians, and other public institutions in every part 
of London, and they leaven the bodies in which they have, in 
pursuance of a well-considered policy, found seats. 

Then, again, the City is represented in Parliament, not merely 
by the four representatives accorded to it by law, but by many 
others more closely allied with it than even its direct representa- 
tives ; for, with the wisdom which characterises every action of the 
Corporation, and doubtless by means of the power and encourage- 
ment which its wealth affords, its aldermen and principal officers 
seek seats wherever they can be got. Scarcely a metropolitan 
borough is there into which a City Alderman or some other per- 
son equally faithful to the Corporation has not crept. Anda 
candidate for any of the lucrative and honourable posts of 
which the City Corporation has the gift, stands a much better 
chance of getting office if he is in Parliament, simply because 
he will then be bound to defend the City Corporation whenever 
attacked. In this way, in the present House of Commons the 
City may be fairly said to have special representatives to the 
number of some sixteen Members. And the service which the 
Corporation requires at the hands of these is implicit fidelity, 
even to the abnegation of personal convictions, as was seen 
by the opposition which ex-Lord Mayor Cotton, in 1877, led 
against the Bill for freeing bridges from tolls. Implored by 
Lord Shaftesbury and others, who take deep interest in the 
welfare of the poor, to withdraw his opposition, which was justly 
stigmatised by the Press as discreditable, the Lord Mayor, 
evidently without concert with the Court of Common Council, 
and with much candour and simplicity, claimed to be as desirous 
to see the freedom of the Thames bridges from toll as any one, 
but alleged that his opposition was ‘ official;’ that is, that he, 
a Member returned to Parliament by a constituency, was not 
like other Members independent, but was the servant of a body 
not identical with his constituency, whose bidding and dictates 
he was bound to obey! Of course, to those who had in any 
way studied the subject, this was not surprising; but the con- 
fession—an official one, too—confirmed in a strange way what 
before of course could have been put forward only as an unau- 
thoritative surmise. 

And the City influence is not confined even to that. By a 
practice which has been long in vogue, and which year by year 
assumes greater pretensions, the Corporation courts, in a way 
which must win the allegiance of some at all events, the good 
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favours of as many outside Members as are amenable to its 
blandishments. The numerous dinners, breakfasts, and balls, 
which are annually given by the Corporation at an enormous 
outlay (constituting as gross a waste of public money as can 
well be conceived), are simply intended to win adherents to ‘ the 
cause, and to curry favour with those in whose hands may be 
the destinies of the Corporation. Members of Parliament, and 
their wives and daughters, figure prominently at all the civic 
feasts and entertainments. And they have tried recently the 
same thing with an even more important body of men than the 
Legislature. We allude to the dinner given to ‘ Literature,’ as 
represented by the Press ; and this with no other object than to try 
to‘nobble’ them. It is well that this should be protested against, 
and that the plotting of these men should be laid bare. It would 
be idle to deny that in this way the Corporation exercises an 
enormous influence, and that influence can only be characterised 
as insidious and corrupting. It would be ungracious in a guest 
to turn against his host ; and though there are many who do not 
look upon the invitations to civic feasts as so many attempts to 
buy their votes and interest, still it is the manifest object of 
the compliment. It is true, also, that there are many men who 
would not for a moment allow themselves to be influenced by 
any such attentions. On the other hand, it cannot be denied 
that the constant practice of attending such dinners, enjoying 
the signs of wealth and luxury which the City can show to such 
advantage, and having the greatness of the Corporation per- 
petually dinned into their ears, in speeches which are seldom 
characterised with truthfulness, the mind becomes subtly in- 
fluenced, and one is induced, involuntarily it may be, to look 
kindly upon faults which otherwise would assume a very ugly 
appearance, and to turn an incredulous ear to the voice singing 
in the wilderness, and crying for reform. 

Strong and useful allies of the Corporation, and most inti- 
mately connected with it,although the alliance and the connection 
are kept as much as possible in the background, are the City 
Companies, whose faults are, maybe, even graver than those of 
the City Corporation, although they consist of none but ‘ honour- 
able’ men, as Mr. Alderman Cotton lately asserted in a speech in 
the House of Commons. These companies expend in festivities 
a sum which probably a quarter of a million a year would under- 
state, and it is ever their aim to soften by turtle the least 
indication of hostility by anyone in power or in a position to 
harass them. 
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But it is not merely in the Halls of the Corporation and in 
the Halls of the City Guilds that the ‘ citizens’ of London thus 
experiment with the good things which they can command. 
With an audacity which is amazing they have actually invaded 
the precincts of the Palace of Westminster, and in the most bare- 
faced manner use the very dining rooms of the House of Com- 
mons to secure support and to enlist adherents. Among the 
numerous staff of officers revelled in by the Corporation, is one 
designated hy the curious name of Remembrancer, an officer 
whose duty it is (in addition to ‘remembering,’ or reminding 
the Mayor of his appointments, from which the name) to attend 
in Parliament daily during the Session to watch the City interest, 
and to see that no Bill affecting the Corporation in any shape or 
form is allowed to pass without being submitted to the judg- 
ment of his employers. This official is highly paid; his salary 
is 1,500/., but in addition to that he is allowed very large sums 
of money, which he expends in the interest of the City in pursuit 
of his vocation. These allowances of pocket-money range be- 
tween 2,000/. and 4,000/. a year. In the City accounts no 
particulars whatever are given which would show how this money 
is spent. But the fact is, we believe, that the principal part of 
it is spent down about the House of Commons in entertaining 
Members. In the year 1694, Sir John Trevor, Speaker of the 
House of Commons, was expelled that House for accepting a 
present of 1,000/. from the City for his exertions in passing 
a Bill promoted by the Corporation. And most properly, too. 
The spirit pervading the Corporation remains ever the same ; 
and though they dare not at this day put a thousand-pound 
note into the hands of a Member, they fancy that a luncheon 
or a dinner will answer the same purpose. That this City 
official should be allowed the use of the dining rooms of the 
House of Commons for the purpose of enlisting defenders of 
what he and his employers deem the privileges of the City by 
so contemptible a means as ‘ feeding,’ is not very creditable. 
And that there are to be found Members:who are ever glad to 
accept this subordinate’s invitation, does not add to the dignity 
of the House. Nor is this business solely confined to the Remem- 
brancer. It was only during a recent Session that the Sheriffs 
(in the exercise of an ancient privilege) went down in state to 
Westminster to present personally to the House a_ petition 
against a motion down in the paper in the name of Mr. Charles 
Lewis, and relating to the Irish Society, which having been 
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done in ‘ solemn form,’ they invited a large number of Members 
to dine with them within the precincts. Over ‘the scene that 
ensued,’ which was the subject of much talk at the time, we are 
willing to draw the veil. If the Sheriffs claim the privilege of 
presenting petitions in person, do they claim as an appendant 
to that privilege the right of entertaining Members within the 
walls? Weare not aware that the eating rooms of the House of 
Commons have existed from the time ‘ whereof the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary, which is essential to establish 
a custom not sanctioned by charter, and the privilege is one 
which the Corporation cannot prove by charter. But in all 
seriousness, is it not really time for some Member who hasa spark 
of regard for the respect due to the Lower House, to call atten- 
tion to this practice? Surely there would be none to defend it. 

This is the force and these are the influences which appear 
so far to have only too successfully thwarted every effort to 
reform London municipal government. It is idle to deny their 
potency. Our principal aim on this occasion shall be to en- 
lighten the ratepayers of the metropolis, who are only too 
apathetic to their own interests, on the wasteful extravagance 
and grave shortcomings of the present system of metropolitan 
management. If it were possible to rouse the interest of the 
ratepayers of this metropolis, which from the very vastness of 
the place is almost impossible, we should not long remain with- 
out reform. 

The metropolis is now subject to the jurisdiction of various 
bodies, whose interests, if they do not frequently come into 
positive conflict, are so diverse, that on no one question is it 
possible to obtain anything like a consensus of opinion or a joint 
action. 

First, there is the City Corporation, which, we are told at 
City dinners with very little regard to historic truth, has been a 
chartered Corporation from before the Conquest, and whose 
jurisdiction covers only what originally was London within the 
walls, but to which ages back was added the Wards of Farringdon 
Without and Bishopsgate Without, with Southwark. The Cor- 
poration consists of the Mayor, twenty-six Aldermen, and 206 
Common Councilmen. There are two courts—the Court of 
Aldermen, from which the Common Councilmen are excluded; and 
the Court of Common Council, which is composed of the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and the Common Councilmen. The Lord Mayor is, 
of course, the head of the Corporation. He is elected by the 
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Liverymen of the City Guilds from among the Aldermen of 
London. The Aldermen are elected by the ratepayers of the 
several wards—twenty-five in all-—into which the City is divided. 
They are elected for life, and every one in his turn becomes 
Lord Mayor. 

They are by virtue of their office justices of the peace, and 
as such they sit as magistrates at the Guildhall and Mansion 
House, and at the Old Bailey as companions to the Judges. 
The recent dispute with regard to the election of Sir John 
Bennett, and the right of veto claimed by the Court of 
Aldermen, have, we should think, hastened the downfall of this 
peculiar body. It is, as Lord Brougham truly observed, most 
unseemly that judicial appointments should be elective; and 
that to attain to the dignity of the magistracy, City trades- 
men should resort to practices which, were they seeking Par- 
liamentary seats, would disqualify them. But it is far more 
serious, and open to the gravest possible objection, to entrust 
judicial functions in matters of the greatest moment to men 
utterly unacquainted with law. We are perfectly aware that 
this applies to county justices as well as to the Aldermen 
of London; but there is something to be said in favour of retain- 
ing county justices, were it merely on the wretched ground of 
economy; but there is no defence of the practice that we can see 
which would justify its perpetuation in the City of London, 
where the cases to be tried often involve the most important issues 
and the nicest points of law. It is ridiculous, were it not serious, 
to watch the helplessness (and their ludicrous endeavours to 
conceal it) of the City magistrates when points of law and 
questions of evidence are learnedly discussed before them by 
trained advocates. The defence that voluntary service is cheaper 
than paid service, comes with ill grace from a body of men who 
are ever ready to vote away public money on useless festivities, 
one feast alone costing twice as much as is required to pay the 
metropolitan police magistrates for every district of the metro- 
polis outside the City area. And the very fact that outside 
the City bounds qualified lawyers only are permitted to sit as 
police magistrates, makes the position of the City in this respect 
all the more anomalous. The appointment of stipendiary magis- 
trates for the City will be essential whenever any scheme for muni- 
cipal reformis carried out. Much of their jurisdiction as visiting 
justices of the City prisons has been curtailed by the operation of 
the recent Act which placed the prisons throughout the country 
under a department of the State. 
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The Aldermen have very little power over the City purse, 
except in conjunction with the Common Councilmen as com- 
ponents of the Court of Common Council. But the lavishness 
of that Court is ample in all senses. The Lord Mayor is voted 
an annual sum of 10,000/. free of income tax, to maintain his 
position ; and in addition to this, he has his robes voted to him, 
and has the Mansion House, free of rent, to live in. A few 
Lord Mayors recently in their liberality have supplemented this 
allowance out of their own private means, but many have made 
a profit out of the business. For it must not be supposed that 
the great feasts given by the Corporation come out of this. 
Within the last few years the Corporation has expended the 
following sums in grand entertainments : 


1872 Banquets to the Sultan and to the King of 


the Belgians . : . ‘ . £30,525 
Banquet to the Viceroy of Egypt over . . 4,000 
Entertainment to the Shah of Persia . . 15,861 
Thanksgiving ceremonies . , , » 13,000 
1874 Banquet to the Czar of Russia. . 13,362 
Unveiling of Prince Consort’s statue . . 41,821 
1875 Presentation plate to Duke of Edinburgh . 3,150 
», Banquet to Duke of Edinburgh . : . 5,000 
5 Visit of the Common Councilmen to Epping 
Forest. ; ; : ; . 2,674 
International municipal entertainment . 12,349 


Cost of Freedom to Prince Leopold. . 1,748 
1877 Banquet to the Prince of Wales on his return 
from India over. , ; : . 30,000 


And all this is expended out of public funds belonging 
really to the ratepayers of London, in order that a few obscure 
City people may elbow Royalty and obtain titles of dignity 
which have lost all their dignity from the very fact that they 
are obtained by such means. For our own part, although we 
have no sympathy in common with the present Administration, 
we think no little credit is due to the Prime Minister that he 
did not confer any title on the Lord Mayor who prevailed upon 
the Corporation to expend nearly 35,000/. upon a banquet in 
honour of the return of the Prince of Wales from India, supple- 
mented too by the present of a very fine stained-glass window 
commemorative thereof which has been put up in the Guildhall, 
although it does seem rather unkind to ignore the devoted zeal 
to the party and the fidelity of Alderman Cotton. The liberal 
annual allowance, the power of spending much more, and the 
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fact that from behind a counter or a desk it elevates one, 
although only for one short year—and painful must be the re- 
action after cesser of office—to hob-nob with emperors and 
princes, are strong incentives for citizens to seek the aldermanic 
gown. And yet the strange fact is that the great men of the 
City, the world-known bankers and merchants, disdain the 
office, and positively decline to seek election, and refuse to have 
anything to do with civic administration. In ‘ Municipal 
London,’ a work to which we have already referred, a table of 
the status of the members of the Court of Common Council is 
given, which we do not care here to reproduce, and which com- 
pares badly with a West-End vestry, showing for the most part 
that the Court is composed of third-class City tradesmen. 
And yet these men enjoy a most extensive patronage. They 
have the control of vast funds, and the appointment of a large 
number—needlessly large—of highly paid officials.! The sala- 
ries of the City officials are most liberal, and in many cases 
the salary forms but a small part of emoluments of the official. 
But, like the sons of the horse-leech, they are ever crying for 
more. We had the pitiable spectacle only the other day of a 
person occupying the high position of Recorder of the City of 
London, who was appointed only a twelvemonth ago, writing 
a letter imploring an increase of salary. This appears to have 
been too much even for the Court of Common Council, although 
perhaps recent outside criticism is beginning to influence the 
action of that body, and had something to do with the refusal. 


1 The following is a list of the principal officers and their salaries : 


The Recorder (as Judge at Central Criminal Court and at 


Lord Mayor’s Court) . : : ‘ : , » £3,000 
Registrar of Mayor's Court, who is also iiss Judge ~ 2,635 
The Common Serjeant. P ° : . 2,550 
Judge of the City of London Chait: who is ai Cianieibdbiseiie 2,505 
Chamberlain . ‘ ° , ; ; , ‘ F - 2,500 
Comptroller and Prothonotary . , , , . , - 2,100 
City Solicitor . : : ‘ . wet . . 2,000 
Chief Commissioner of Petase’. ; ; ; : ; - 1,800 
Remembrancer . F ; ‘ ; ‘ : ; ; . 1,500 
Architect and Surveyor . ‘ ‘ ; : ‘ ‘ - 1,500 
Town Clerk : ; , ‘ - , - 1,500 
Head Master of City of Lorain School : : ; - 1,000 
Registrar of Coal Duties and Inspector of Fruit Metage . 1,000 
Solicitor to Commissioners of Sewers. ° ; ° . 1,000 


In addition to which there are over sixty other officers whose salaries vary 
between 300/. and 9001. a year, and about fifty more whose salaries range 
between 2002. and 3002. 
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Moreover, the Common Councilmen themselves, even apart from 
the hope which is latent in every breast of becoming one day 
chief magistrate, have many good things, which Mr. Firth has 
thus summed up— 

A Common Councilman of the City of London is provided with 
many good dinners every year at the public expense ; he hasa pocket- 
book every year, which costs more than 1/. per head to print; he has 
excursions up the river and down the river; he may in his turn have 
an Irish trip, with every expense paid, and towns doing him homage ; 
he has lithographs of the buildings that he debates in, and of the 
carriage that he aspires to ride in; he has his pockets full of public 
gloves, wands to carry on public occasions, heavy medals to transmit 
as heirlooms to generations unborn, almshouses and orphanages for 
all the poor he wishes to benefit or get rid of, pensions to give away 
to persons he may consider ‘ deserving,’ schools at which to educate his 
own children, and rights of presentation at the City of London and 


other schools for the children of his friends. Surely he is a man to 
be envied ! 


Can it be that itis because they can have all these things, that 
the men of position in the City will not take part in civic life ? 
It may be so. The very fact, however, that the position of a 
Common Councilman confers this extensive patronage and gives 
great influence to inferior men, induces the greatest objection 
to any reform which is in the least calculated to interfere with 
it or to curtail it in any way. But, after all, these things are 
small matters in themselves, which could be easily improved. 
At the best they are only details. But the City Corporation 
itself offers an almost insurmountable obstruction to the 
municipal reform of London. Tenacious beyond reason of its 
franchises—many of them of very questionable legality, most 
of them ill suited to present needs—the Corporation offers 
violent resistance to attempts at reform; while its jealousy of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works has involved the unfortunate 
ratepayers of this metropolis in heavy pecuniary payments. 
Scarcely a measure is brought before Parliament by the Board 
of Works that is not opposed by the City Corporation. It is 
only fair to add that the rivalry is mutual. But it is the rate- 
payers that suffer therefrom. Since the creation of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, tens of thousands of pounds of the 
ratepayers’ money has been squandered and wasted through the 
purposeless and unreasonable opposition of the one or the other. 
It is very rarely indeed that these two bodies can act together 
in unison. 
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The existence of the Corporation in its present form, claim- 
ing as it does the exercise of privileges which are out of keeping 
with the present wants of the metropolis, is positively detri- 
mental to the best interests of the community. It is not 
necessary for us on this occasion to enter into the question of 
the coal duties, for they will not long survive, and are applied 
now to liquidate the purchase money of Epping Forest. But it 
is difficult to conceive a more objectionable tax. Probably, 
however, the most hurtful privilege retained by the Corporation 
is its monopoly of markets. By an ancient charter, it is illegal 
without the consent of the Corporation to establish a market 
within seven miles of the Guildhall. Every effort to establish 
markets in the metropolitan districts outside the City has been 
thwarted by the City Corporation. Many of our readers bear 
in mind the violent efforts of the City Corporation to retain 
within its bounds that which had become not merely a nuisance 
but a positive danger. Smithfield Cattle Market was removed 
to Islington, we may say, in spite of this enlightened Corpora- 
tion. One of the most benevolent conceptions of the Baroness 
Burdett Coutts has been ruined and rendered abortive by the 
action of the Corporation. In a foolish hour Columbia Market 
was entrusted to the management of the Corporation. By those 
who understood the influences at work in that body, this step 
was predicted to terminate disastrously, and the prediction 
was fulfilled, for it is a very easy matter to make a failure of a 
new attempt. We are certain of this, that if the whole story 
of Corporation opposition and hostility to the Columbia Market 
were made public, the conduct of the Corporation would appear 
in no very enviable light. The folly of erecting a fruit mar- 
ket off Farringdon Street has been sufficiently exposed, but the 
City persist in it, and are going to expend much public money 
upon it. The ever-increasing extent of London makes the 
question of markets of distribution one of vital importance. 
Anything that tends to make food dearer works enormous mis- 
chief, and it is beyond question that the limiting of central 
markets to the City area, necessitating much travelling and 
waste of time on the part of the retailers, increases materially 
the price of food. But the Corporation will not give up this 
monopoly easily. It is impossible to discover a more unsuit- 
able place than Billingsgate Market for the sale of fish, except 
such as are brought by vessels; and as the proportion of sea- 
borne fish is yearly decreasing, while that of rail-borne fish is 
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steadily increasing, it were only natural to think that the Cor- 
poration would take some steps to establish a depot for rail-borne 
fish at some place more central and of easier approach than 
Billingsgate presents. The narrow defiles of alleys leading to 
Billingsgate, which are in a chronic state of congestion from 
blockages, is not only annoying to those who have to resort 
thither, but in the hot summer weather, when fish will not keep, 
is fruitful of enormous waste of most valuable food. And the 
fact is that cartloads of wholesome fish have annually to be 
destroyed, because of the blockages of the streets which make 
it impossible to take the fish to the market in time. And yet 
in the face of this, which is apparent to the most cursory 
observer, and which has for years been the subject of comment, 
the Corporation are at this day spending money lavishly and 
foolishly upon the extension of this condemned fish mart. 

Another matter of some importance is the police. While 
agreeing with the principle that it is well that the police should 
be under municipal and local control rather than under the 
control of a department of the State, yet it is impossible to 
defend the maintenance of two distinct police forces in the 
metropolis. The City Corporation insisted on retaining in 
their own hands the police management. But a divided au- 
thority in a matter which concerns the interests of the whole 
community is an unwise thing. The late Sir Richard Mayne 
gave it clearly as his opinion that many crimes went undetected 
because of this divided organisation, and that the want of har- 
mouy between the two forces contributed to the more easy 
commission of crime, stating that the great watch robbery at 
Cornhill would probably never have taken place if the two forces 
were under one management. 


I beg leave (he further said, in a letter to Sir George Grey) to 
state that the existence of a detached police force in the heart of the 
metropolis, is at variance with the principle on which the police is 
established in every other town in the kingdom. The continuance 
of such an extraordinary exception in the metropolis has, after 
lengthened inquiry and careful consideration, been condemned by 
two Select Committees of the House of Commons, and by two Royal 
Commissions to inquire into the state of the Corporation of the 
City of London. 


Sir Richard Mayne has gone; but the anomaly which he 
denounced yet exists. It is impossible that it should continue 
when London government comes to be reformed. 
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Now, with regard to the government of London outside the 
City. It is entrusted, as has already been stated, to some thirty- 
eight vestries and district boards, created by Lord Llanover out 
of the old parochial divisions. Some of the vestries represent 
sole parishes, others united parishes, in which case they are 
called district boards. It was contemplated by Lord Llanover 
that these vestries would comprise the leading men of the 
various parishes and districts, but he was greatly disappointed. 
They scarcely send to them a better class of men than used to 
form the old parochial vestries, and it continues to this day 
that the sanitary condition of London, and much of what affects 
the physical and moral condition of its people, is entrusted to 
men who are but ill-qualified to perform the important duties. 
Except in one or two parishes they are composed almost entirely 
of publicans and second or third-class tradesmen. The conse- 
quence is that, although the outlay upon London government is 
enormous, and the burden upon the ratepayers weighs heavily, 
the condition of London is far from what it should be. Over 
the vestries Sir Benjamin Hall placed the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, consisting of forty-five members and a chairman, re- 
presenting the whole of, and elected by, the vestries and district 
boards. Some of the largest parishes return two representatives 
to the Board of Works, others only one, and to the forty-five 
the City sends three representatives. The Board of Works was 
originally intended solely for the purpose of completing the 
Main Drainage system, which the old Commissioners had utterly 
broken down with. And if it were confined to that work, 
doubtless a body of forty-five men would be ample. But dur- 
ing the twenty-four years of its existence, the Board, simply 
because there was no other central authority of local self-govern- 
ment having jurisdiction over the whole of London, has almost 
annually had some new duty cast upon it by the Legislature. 
It answered fairly well with regard to the main drainage, al- 
though it perpetrated gross jobs; but it -is altogether unsuited 
to the many duties it is now called upon to perform, and hence 
it comes that many matters of vital importance to the metro- 
politan community are woefully neglected; while the rivalry 
which exists between it and the City Corporation, to which 
casual reference has already been made, has been productive of 
much cavil, neglect of the interests of the people, and wanton 
waste of public money. If we consider the question of gas and 
water supply we shall find the intensity of this mischievous 
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rivalry. Most of the large provincial towns, where municipal 
life is vigorous and progressive, and which attracts to it the 
ablest intellects of the locality, have long ago, with great saving to 
the ratepayers, and with no little benefit to their communities in 
purer water and brighter gas, taken over to themselves the sup- 
ply of these important necessaries, London, on the other hand, 
suffers, and acutely, from monopolous companies, to which have 
been entrusted the supply of gas and water ; and the consequence 
is that the companies grow rich, while the inhabitants are sup- 
plied with water which is not fit to drink, and with light which 
is hurtful and bad. There can be no doubt that if London was 
under a central municipal government the gas and water com- 
panies would long ago have been bought up; while the fact is 
that the haggling and the petty conduct of the Board of Works 
and of the City Corporation has, so far, successfully preserved 
these companies. Efforts have now and again been made by 
one or the other body, but invariably the most senseless oppo- 
sition has rendered abortive every attempt to purchase the 
interest of the companies, and the result will be, when the 
purchase has to be effected, as it ultimately must be, Londoners 
will have to pay very heavily on account of this divided govern- 
ment. The Board of Works in some respects is, in our opinion, 
infinitely preferable to the City Corporation. It is more 
economical in its management expenses. It is not empowered 
to squander vast sums of public money, so that its members, 
the servants of the public, should be knighted and baroneted 
until these old chivalrous honours have lost their value. But 
the composition of the Board is radically wrong. Instead of 
being elected by and directly responsible to the ratepayers, its 
members are, as we have said, elected by the vestrymen from 
among their own ranks. Whatever central municipal authority 
will hereafter be created, it is essential that it should consist 
solely of direct representatives. 

The total expense of metropolitan management in purely 
municipal matters—that is, the cost of offices and officers— 
amounts now to nearly, if not quite, a million a year, thus 
approximately made out : 


City Corporation : . . £180,000 
Poor Law Administration . ‘ ‘ , . 220,000 
Board of Works, about : : ‘ - 50,000 
Vestries and District Boards ‘ ‘ . 160,000 
School Board. ‘ p : , d . 380,000 
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Police and County Offices . ° ‘ , » 90,000 
Gas and Water Companies ; , P . 210,000 


With this enormous outlay upon officers, in salaries and 
maintenance of offices, good results should be shown; but the 
fact is, that half the money judiciously distributed would be 
ample establishment costs if London were placed under one 
central municipal authority, like other provincial towns. 

The magnitude of the metropolis has been the bogey which 
the friends of the present disorganisation have invariably raised 
against every practical scheme of reform, forgetful of the fact 
that the Board of Works with the main drainage has been ex- 
tremely successful. And this very fact alone is sufficient ground 
for the belief we entertain that a sufficiently strong and nume- 
rous body would be able to manage London, however vast. If 
a central council of some 200 or 250 members were created, the 
work would be done by committees. One would have poor law 
administration (for this is essentially a municipal concern) ; 
another would have drainage and sanitary matters to look after; a 
third would have gas ; a fourth, the water supply ; a fifth, police ; 
a sixth, public works; another would have elementary education 
(for the School Board would be merged in the central council) ; 
the Fire Brigade would form another committee. A dozen 
committees or so would exhaust the work, and some twenty or 
twenty-five men on each committee would be ample. The 
power of the committees would be, of course, to report to the 
council, and the sanctioning of votes of money would be the 
province of the council alone. 

Such a scheme as this would, of course, involve the extinc- 
tion of the City Corporation as it now exists, and of all the 
local authorities exercising municipal functions outside the 
City wall. The head of the council would be veritably Lord 
Mayor of all London, and we think that it would be well to 
retain the old name, while the prestige of the office would be 
greatly enhanced, and would attract to it men of standing and 
distinction, who, when occasion required—whether as the hosts 
of distinguished guests, for it is fitting that sovereigns and 
illustrious men should be civilly treated when visitors to this 
country, or supporting public liberty—would speak in the name 
of the entire community, instead of giving the false impression 
which our small City Lord Mayor gives when he pretends to act 
the host as the representative of the metropolis. 

















THE POETIC PHASE IN MODERN 
ENGLISH ART. 


History is for ever reminding us that there is nothing new 
under the sun. There were burning questions connected with 
the building trade during the despotism of Nero, and it is no 
new policy to divert public attention from home government to 
Afghanistan or to Africa. Most curious of all to the student of 
antiquity is the discovery that there was an art-revival within 
the classic times, a renaissance before the old order began to 
wholly chanve. The wsthetic results of this curious and signifi- 
cant movement are well known to the curators of our public 
museums, who are accustomed to distinguish the works of later 
sculptors, who mimic what was veritably archaic, from the 
genuine figures of the earliest Greek masters, by the term ar- 
chaistic. In the days of the older Republic, the Romans affected 
to scorn the varieties and detail of art production, as though 
the best sculpture and painting served no higher end than to 
supply religious and domestic furniture. To seek to know the 
names of the ‘ crazy little Greeks’ who presented them with 
this masterpiece in marble or that in bronze was below the 
dignity of a citizen. But all this soon changed ; the luxury that 
so rapidly revenged itself upon a conquered universe sharpened 
the senses of the Romans, while it undermined their heroic 
virtues, and it soon became as fashionable to affect connoisseur- 
ship as it had been deemed manly to disdain it. The mag- 
nificent Verres thought it no shame to sit among the goldsmiths 
of Syracuse in a loose Grecian garment, watching and criticising 
their labours; and what the propretor of Sicily dared to do 
might well be the rage among meaner mortals. Thereupon 
sprang up the desire to collect and to imitate the rude groups 
of Greek sculptors before Phidias, a full tide of Roman pre- 
Raphaelitism flooding the new market for poetic art. Moreover, 
if Quintilian is to be believed, it became the fashion to find 
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extraordinary qualities in the already almost forgotten mono 
chromes of Polygnotus and of Aglaophon, the Giottos and Bot- 
ticellis of old Greek painting, who had flourished in the age 
that just preceded Zeuxis. 

Unhappily, Greek painting is one of the lost treasures of 
the human race, and we can do little more than speculate on 
the qualities of its archaic or archaistic forms. But the student 
of humanity will be inclined very shrewdly to guess that these 
latter foreshadowed with more or less exactitude that singular 
and interesting development in art which has marked the 
present half-century in England. We are all familiar with the 
rise and progress of pre-Raphaelitism amongst ourselves. We 
have not yet forgotten how dull and conventional our academical 
school of painting had become, and how, in the very midst of 
the lifeless humdrum concert of accordions and barrel-organs, 
there arose a shrill sound of old Cremona fiddles. We do not 
propose in this place to enter into any discussion of the painters 
called pre-Raphaelite. They delivered us from such an intoler- 
able burden, their outlook upon nature was so new and bright, 
they gave such fresh movement to the whole current of intel- 
lectual life-blood in the country, that it would be an ungracious 
task, and a hackneyed one, to dwell upon their imperfections. 
But on the ground they cleared, and in the freer air they 
gained for us, there sprang up after them a whole school of 
artists with aims diverging far from theirs, whose works have 
of late received immense favour from the press, and whom 
freely to discuss can be neither unfair nor of itself ungracious. 
These painters, of set purpose, and starting rather from literary 
than from plastic sources, have introduced among us a style of 
painting which is nothing if not imaginative, and which aims 
at satisfying the poetic instinct as directly as verse or music. 
Two very brilliant poets of our time, Mr. William Morris and 
Mr. Swinburne, familiarised the public about twelve years ago 
with two modes of apprehending antiquity, which, somewhat 
distant from one another, still form the outposts between which 
these painters work, and enclose their school as the body is 
enclosed between the right hand and the left. But there was 
this peculiarity on the part of the painters, that while their 
brothers, the poets, were willing to submit their productions to 
the popular judgment, they withheld their works from almost 
all exhibitions, and in some cases attained a very wide reputa- 
tion merely upon hearsay. This conduct, however, appeared 
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more cryptic than it really was: no doubt affectation and a 
painful sense of imperfection had their share in this concealment, 
but it was also true that there was a great indisposition on the 
part of the public galleries to admit their typical works at all, 
and an insulting alacrity in ‘ skying’ them if they were admitted. 
The school had a grievance, and it flourished under it. Only 
the elect could see the pictures, and of course it was a great 
compliment to be included among the elect. Possibly the 
honour sometimes served to undermine the absolute critical 
rectitude of the favoured visitor; at all events, in the crimson 
glow of persecution, the poetic pictures began to take very 
splendid proportions indeed. But most of all, the name of 
Mr. Burne Jones began to be spoken where persons of taste did 
mostly congregate, and that with a reverence and a divine ardour 
of speech that whetted the curiosity of the uninitiated to the 
extreme. That in the midst of our immense emporium of art, 
cood, bad, and indifferent, all set out in the full daylight for 
buyers to take or refuse, there existed unknown to the Royal 
Academy, unattached to any of the societies, the Greatest 
Living English Painter, this, indeed, was news that might well 
set any ingenuous bosom throbbing. And as the veil was lifted 
now and again to the worshippers, there came from them such 
cries of ecstasy, such almost incoherent rhapsodies of praise, that 
our expectations were hourly raised and re-excited. The fol- 
lowing extract gives a very fair example ef the sort of thing 
that the favoured few were wont to contribute to the art- 
journals concerning Mr. Burne Jones about the year 1874 :— 


The accidents of manner which once were sufficient to disturb the 
enjoyment which many might otherwise have feit in the work of an 
artist of the rarest type, have long since disappeared. Before work 
such as that of the ‘First Mirror,’ for instance, we are now left de- 
fenceless, charmed by the resistless force of an attraction which sucks 
up from us all energy. Weare absorbed in mere sight and feeling ; 
we drop off at last after long looking in a great fatigue of soul, with 
senses filled to the edge with pleasure. 


Under the bold figure of the defenceless art-critic, dropping 
like a gorged leech from Mr. Burne Jones’s canvas, was 
evidently concealed a very keen desire to say something ex- 
tremely gratifying to the painter’s feelings. But the desire of 
animating public curiosity was also present; and, indeed, the 
repetition of these oracular criticisms did actually throw us 
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all into a very pretty fever of expectation. Here was an artist 
from whom, as we have seen, all imperfection had long since 
disappeared ; and his work was likely to solace us very much in 
a finite world. Just at this very juncture Sir Coutts Lindsay 
determined to carry out the scheme which had long been floating 
in the minds of persons of insufficient capital, and, in a public 
spirit that thoroughly deserved the success that has attended 
it, he founded the Grosvenor Gallery. We cannot look upon 
this gallery as in any sense other than a most valuable and 
welcome institution. The over-crowded saloons of the Royal 
Academy, surcharged, in accordance with a fatal tradition, with 
an ill-digested mass of work mainly mediocre, were by no 
means fitted to represent the more original and curious types of 
modern English art. The Grosvenor Gallery would be welcome, 
if but for its cool and stately rooms, sparsely and therefore 
comfortably lined with pictures, even if it had not secured for 
us a sight of many fine works, especially in landscape of the 
more heroic sort, which could find no asylum elsewhere. But 
the main cause, undoubtedly, of the breathless impatience with 
which the opening of the Grosvenor was awaited, was the chance 
it was expected to give the public of seeing the paintings of 
the Poetic School, headed by Mr. Burne Jones. Then came 
the first faint and vague note of reaction; there was raised a 
feeble cry against these unseen masterpieces, and certain daily 
papers set themselves up to be saucy. It was feared that the 
submission to the Master would not be complete, and the 
worshippers put their heads together to protect their deity. 
Especially Mr. Sidney Colvin stationed himself at the gate of 
the Grosvenor Gallery, with a scourge in one hand and a 
trumpet in the other, and blew as follows, with no uncertain 
sound :— 

Mr. Burne Jones stands forward both as a great inventive genius 
and as one of the most complete masters, not, in all instances, of the 
grammatical, but of the expressive, the designing, the combining, the 
characterising parts of draughtsmanship. . . . Nevertheless, criticism 
shows itself only half converted. Leaving aside the mere abuse and 
foolishness by which some unlucky ones are still ready to write them- 
selves oafs and puppies before the world—-it is urged as a reproach 
against the painter that his faces all resemble one another, and are 
all sorrowful. That he has an overmastering human ideal within 
his mind, towards which he makes all his types in a greater or less 
degree approximate, is true; but, then, so had Leonardo, so had and 
will have every painter with a strong native cast of genius. 
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We are a meek and God-fearing people, and each of us, 
making a bow or dropping a courtesy, stepped upstairs into the 
shrine, and stood very reverently before the ‘ First Mirror,’ 
and the ‘Six Days of Creation,’ and that curious old lady that 
turned out to be Merlin. For a long time we were quite 
silent, and then we timidly said to one another, ‘ What beautiful 
colour!’ and that was quite true. But after that a kind of 
disappointed look came over every face, and one by one we 
stole away to the other pictures, delightful works by old 
favourites who existed before the Poetic School began, and we 
left the worshippers undisturbed, until they should drop off of 
themselves, filled to the edge with pleasure. But many of us, 
as we went home that day, wondered what it could possibly be 
that made Mr. Colvin, that most accomplished and instructed 
critic, so excessively angry that anyone should even qualify the 
praise given to Mr. Burne Jones; and we wondered also whether 
he would have talked in so loud a tone about oafs and puppies 
if he had not been unpleasantly conscious that his new divinity 
was really a very finite and fallible one. 

Since that time the pictures of Mr. Burne Jones have 
ceased to be strange to the public. For three successive years 
he has exhibited in the best gallery in London, and the public 
has had plenty of time to form its opinion. That that opinion 
is far less enthusiastic than it was intended to be, that numbers 
who honestly desired to like these pictures cannot contrive to 
do so, is not to be ignored simply because the chorus of critical 
praise has not abated. ‘The professional critics are too deeply 
pledged to the artist by their enthusiastic reception of his work 
to be able to recant with any decency yet. They greeted the 
‘Laus Veneris’ in 1878 as they have greeted the ‘ Pygmalion’ 
of 1879, with what seems to the uninitiated like infatuation. 
Let us explain quite soberly why we think it time to sound a 
counter-blast. 

When Mr. Colvin spoke of oafs and puppies, we take it that 
he was thinking of irresponsible writers, who, puzzled at not 
being able to enjoy the works of this new school, had taken 
refuge in charges of morbid intention, unworthy choice of 
theme, and lack of ethical motive. Without at all endorsing 
the charge of oafdom, we do acknowledge that we find such 
attacks to be silly, because unfounded ; and provoking, because 
they set the public on the wrong tack. These complaints are 
an inarticulate protest against the criticism which represents a 
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very imperfect school of art as being perfect, and which resents 
all careful examination as an insult. This is not, surely, either 
wise or just. We confess, for our own parts, that we see 
nothing to complain of in the subjects chosen by Mr. Burne 
Jones, or in the nature of his ideal. Our censure is confined 
to his treatment of them; we demand leave to criticise him 
not as a moralist or even as a man, but as a painter. No 
subject can be more charming in itself, nor more suitable for 
pictorial rendering, than the ‘ Praise of Venus.’ We imagine 
that the painter will show us the lovely goddess, glowing with 
youth and health, ensconced among her ladies and her roses 
and her doves, in some mountain cleft or cool sequestered cop- 
pice of her Cytherean paradise. Wherever he represents her 
or her votaries, we are sure that he will strive to give them 
something of her joyous and unconquerable charm, and that 
the virtue of her ineffable girdle will suffuse light and happi- 
ness and beauty over the whole conception. But so little grasp 
has the painter had over his subject that all the women whom 
he represents as singing the praise of Aphrodite are as wretched 
and woe-begone as if they had a toothache; they sit with the 
same yellow light in the listless face of each, with the same 
entire want of expression or emotion, looking or not looking, 
we really cannot tell which, at the horsemen who ride by and 
turn; all is so dull, so lifeless, and, in short, so meaningless, 
that we are left in doubt at last why Venus is woven upon the 
arras behind, and whether the picture does not represent a 
group of mortal and very sickly girls, so many Ladies of Shalott, 
empty of hope alike and purpose. But if so, where is the pro- 
mised praise of love ? 

It is not, however, in one picture or in two that Mr. Burne 
Jones spoils a well-chosen subject, or shows himself unequal to 
grapple with the technical difficulties of his art. Long ago his 
drawing of the ‘ Hesperides,’ exhibited at the Dudley Gallery, 
showed his imagination to be infirm and pedantic, and his 
powers of draughtsmanship untrained. He is drawn by his 
intense love of beauty to contemplate the antique, but when he 
puts his hand to the canvas, his technical imperfection betrays 
him into forms that are grotesque, barbaric, and gothic. With- 
out any of the minute fidelity to nature that redeems the grim- 
ness of the oldest German masters, he shares their incapacity to 
give simplicity and harmony to their compositions, and beauty 
to their faces. In his really extraordinary inability to draw the 
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human countenance, he is thrown in upon his imagination, and 
out of its stores he has evolved that bloodless and inhuman 
thing which Mr. Colvin calls his ‘ over-mastering human ideal,’ 
and which the ardour of controversy tempts that learned writer 
to name in the same breath with Leonardo’s. The whole inspi- 
ration of Mr. Burne Jones seems to be an archeological and 
literary one. He never attempts to give us nature, but what 
he conceives to be an improved view of nature, with the rough- 
nesses removed, just as Ducis extracted from Shakespeare all 
that could distress the delicacy of a cultured Frenchman. To 
give charm to this enervated world of his, which is as wholly 
artificial as any ever invented by Watteau or by Boucher, he 
has pored over the art of Italian and Flemish renaissance, bor- 
rowing from Memling his distances of creek and faint blue city, 
from Mantegna his stately vestments and Roman gateways, 
from Botticelli his pale luminous faces and blown hair, and 
from Perugino the light key of colour upon raiment of shot 
hues artificially contrasted. Out of all this he has contrived, 
with infinite effort, to produce a very queer kind of pastiche 
indeed. With all this selection of beautiful qualities, he 
remains simply grotesque, a sort of less inventive but better 
educated Carlo Crivelli. 

With the five important pictures exhibited this year by Mr. 
Burne Jones, the public memory is still familiar, or can be 
refreshed by a visit to the Grosvenor Gallery. The critics are 
unanimous in considering that the genius of the master has in 
these works surpassed itself, and that he has painted nothing 
better. It would be idle to deny that the ‘ Annunciation’ is a 
very skilful and accomplished work, painted entirely without 
conviction, but in the spirit with which an ingenious artist will 
perform a work which is to adorn the oratory or sacrarium of 
some religion in which he has no sort of personal belief. Mr. 
Alma Tadema would, no doubt, paint with just as much unction 
a votive picture for some temple of Isis. We have nothing to do 
with Mr. Burne Jones’ personal faith ; but if he comes before us 
as an artist, we demand that he should at least believe in his own 
imagination. He must see the wonder of the Annunciation with 
his own eyes, and not merely with the eyes of a score of dead 
masters. This is precisely what he will not or cannot do, and 
his vision is unconvincing because his imagination is insincere. 
His angel, a gaunt sort of bird with metallic plumage, hangs in 
a superfluous laurel-tree, like an owl in an ivy-bush, with his feet 
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oddly pressed together, like a man’s hands when he takes a dive. 
He scarcely looks at the Virgin, a very handsome woman of at 
least thirty years, who, on her part, is entirely unconscious of 
his presence. When Angelico, who really believed the story, 
came to paint it on the walls of the Convent of S. Marco, he 
represented a shy slip of a girl, a mere child, sitting very simply 
in an eastern courtyard, and listening with flushed face intent 
and head bowed reverently forward to the message of the adoring 
angel. But the piety, humanity, and native grace of the great 
Florentine, form a wonderful contrast to all this parade of detail, 
the elaboration of drapery, the trumpery attempt at illustrative 
symbolism in the bas-relief on the arch, to everything, in fact, 
with which the modern painter adorns the dead weight of his 
frivolity. 

It may, however, be contended, that the genius of Mr. 
Burne Jones is essentially a Pagan one, and that we cannot 
expect from him any but a purely archeological or fanciful 
treatment of scriptural themes. Beit so; nostory in the world 
can be more calculated to fire a pagan imagination than that of 
Pygmalion. Two very considerable poets have treated it in 
English verse, in a style that leaves nothing to be desired in the 
matter of fervour. In the youth of Shakespeare, John Marston, 
the tragic dramatist, wrote a long poem called ‘The Meta- 
morphosis of Pygmalion’s Image,’ which is not at all fitted for 
ears polite, but which it would do Mr. Burne Jones good to read, 
so ardent is it,so vigorous, and, with all its roughness, so manly. 
In a more languid vein, but still with all the dignity and sweet- 
ness so beautiful a tale demands, and with perfect discretion, 
Mr. William Morris has retold the story in his ‘ Earthly Paradise.’ 
If Greek art and history had been a shut book to Mr. Burne 
Jones, he might have approached far nearer to the antique charm 
of physical life by merely illustrating Mr. Morris’s stanzas, than 
with all his learning he has contrived to do. A sculptor who 
looks in the first canvas like a girl masquerading, and in the 
second and fourth like an emaciated monk, a man whose phy- 
sique is obviously incapable of the mechanical part of a sculptor’s 
handicraft, serves for the great and glowing lover, who, himself 
almost a god, has power by the strenuous exercise of his vitality 
to pierce the very marble with life, and wrest the first of gifts 
out of the unwilling hands of the gods themselves. It is not a 
puny, maudlin Pygmalion, his eyes distended with tears, his 
cheeks hollow with fasting and melancholy, his gaunt hands 
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trembling with a sick desire, who would have power to inform 
this tottering plaster cast with blood and life. The spectator is 
left perfectly cold by the whole series ; he does not believe that 
Pygmalion has carved the statue, or that it isa statue at all, for 
it has none of the semblance of marble; he finds nothing godlike 
in the Aphrodite, who, in the semblance of an elegant woman 
in extremely bad health, touches the throat of the statue with a 
gesture of incredible affectation ; he sees no resemblance in the 
girl, whose pretty, fawn-like face gazes over Pygmalion’s head 
without expression of any kind, to the stone figure in the second 
scene. The entire work leaves him uncomfortable, neither 
repelled nor attracted, neither delighted nor indignant, simply 
amused at the childish invention, and annoyed at the affected 
postures of the figures. As for the colour, which hitherto has 
been so beautiful in Mr. Burne Jones’s work that, like the music 
in Mr. Swinburne’s, it has sometimes seemed to suffice the 
observer, this is now poor and cold. Technically, although 
painted in oils, the pictures have the effect of being merely 
sketches in water-colour, put lightly in in a low key, to be worked 
up later on. : 

By a cruel sarcasm, Mr. Albert Moore’s ‘ Topaz’ has been 
hung exactly against the last of the Pygmalion series, and 
it is very instructive to compare them together. Mr. Moore 
affects no imaginative or intellectual ideal, he approaches us 
with no high tragedy strut, he is simply a man of complete 
artistic training, whose almost unerring sense of beauty is 
assisted by absolute technical skill. He is in reality what Mr. 
Burne Jones is not, ‘an artist of the rarest type.’ His work 
affects to rise no higher than decoration, but within the sober 
limits that it sets for itself it is earnest, true, and sufficing. Let 
us compare the faces of Mr. Albert Moore’s two women with the 
faces in ‘ The Goddess Fires ;’ the first are roughly painted, with- 
out special care, but they are lovely ; the blood flushes in their 
warm cheeks, the light flashes in their living eyes; we wish for 
no more, the artist is not bound to be realistic, he is only bound 
to be true. And now let us turn to the goddess and the 
awakened statue ; they are dead and turned to yellow clay, their 
movements are automatic, there is not one drop of blood under 
the uniform pallor of their unnaturally lustrous skin. To waste 
no fine words about it, they are painted by a man for whom 
nature does not exist, who presumably leaves his studio some- 
times and walks in the sun, and who meets living faces, without 
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ever noting the variety and sparkle, the change of rapid expres- 
sion, the endless play of light and shade which make this world 
we live in so beautiful, and keep its delight so fresh. 

Time would fail us even to mention the disciples who ex- 
aggerate the peculiar qualities of Mr. Burne Jones’s art, and at 
whose singular creations even worshippers have been known to 
put out the tongue. But very grave consideration is due, and 
at more length than we can here command, to the claims of a 
painter, whose works are at this moment vaunted almost as 
loudly as those of Mr. Burne Jones. Mr. G. F. Watts has been 
before the public as a painter of subjects definitely poetical for 
more than forty years, and there are certain branches of the art 
in which his supremacy is quite beyond attack. Such portraits 
as those of Herr Joachim, Mr. Burne Jones, and, this year, of 
himself, demand praise in which there is no hint of disparage- 
ment ; they will certainly form one of the most considerable 
bequests of the art of our age to posterity. But if we speak 
exclusively of the imaginative compositions on which he appears 
chiefly to pride himself, our ardour instantly cools, and descends 
in some instances to freezing-point. Mr. Watts is a kind of 
Coleridge among painters. Now and then, at rare intervals, he 
suddenly produces a masterpiece, such as his really magnificent 
‘Orpheus and Eurydice,’ in the Grosvenor Gallery this year ; 
but his successes are very few and far between. Those compo- 
sitions which his admirers vaunt so loudly, his allegorical groups, 
his illustrations of abstract ideas in plastic forms, these are 
almost invariably worthless from a serious standpoint, and will 
sink back to the level of Sir James Thornhill’s ceilings. To 
show the inherent weakness of these designs we may select, as 
typical, the much-admired ‘ Love and Death, of which several 
copies are in existence, that exhibited at Bond Street in 1877 
being the most notable. In the painter's mind, the idea for 
this picture first started clear and noble; the immense passive 
weight of Death was to be represented as crushing the weak, 
violent resistance of Love. <A great artist would have repre- 
sented the figure of Death—a gigantic, menacing form—advan- 
cing towards the door in the strait, black raiment that the 
ancients gave to him—-pallida, lurida Mors. But Mr. Watts, 
haunted for ever by that unfortunate Gothic fancy of his, can 
do no better than paint Death as a skeleton, wrapped in a white 
blanket—a being whom the Greeks might perhaps have accepted 
as the image of Corruption, but in whom they would never 
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have recognised Death. A far truer conception of the latter, it 
may be noted in passing, is given this year by Mr. Richmond, 
in his very remarkable picture of the body of Sarpedon borne by 
Sleep and Death. Without any undignified flapping of wings 
or struggling of limbs, the body of the warrior, with his greaves 
still on his legs, is borne with a level rapidity, as if self-impelled, 
through an unfathomable depth of air; the originality of the 
design and the spectral mystery in which it is involved being 
singularly Homeric. Not so, however, Mr. Watts’s Death, 
whose bony advance is met by a Love whose attitude and 
gesture are admirable, and redeem the picture from failure. 
Yet even here we find the symbolism faulty. The roses with 
which Love is surrounded, and by which, as by a body-guard, 
he encircles himself in his defiance, should plainly be the richest 
and the most glowing that the world has ever seen; they should 
rain their perfume and their voluptuous colour around the 
shoulders of Love, and defy the advance of Death as bravely, 
if as impotently as he. But some objective counter-thought 
has occurred to the painter, and he has sacrificed the simplicity 
and nobility of his allegory; his roses are tarnished and withered, 
and the naked thorn is there. What place, we should like to 
ask him, have thorns and withered petals in an air where Love 
is still the ruler, and where Death has not yet laid his hand ? 
The objections here brought against Mr. Watts’s best allegory 
would fall with much more force upon his obscurer and less 
felicitous abstract pictures, and, had we space, we might analyse 
in the same spirit, and with fuller effect, the extraordinary 
ecclesiastical piece with which he astonished the Royal Academy 
in 1875, and the composition entitled ‘Time and Death,’ in the 
Grosvenor of last year. The latter, indeed, served as the social 
riddle of the season, for it contained three figures and repre- 
sented two qualities. It depicted a kind of walking-match, 
the angelic umpire accompanying the pedestrians above their 
heads. 

It is very singular that to so thoughtful a man as Mr. Watts 
it has never occurred that allegory is one of the childish things 
that adult art must learn to put away. While the nations were 
in their infancy, it served a good purpose that artists should 
paint the passions, as Giotto did, in human form, with expres- 
sive gestures, and the name of each carefully written underneath. 
The object of such works was a distinctly didactic one; the 
painter was taken into the employment of the priests as an 
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instrument in their labour of education. As soon as the idea 
of artistic enjoyment, apart from teaching, entered the field, 
allegory ceased to exist, or survived only for decorative purposes 
in art of a very humble kind. In literature this has been much 
more plainly seen, and ‘no one would think of writing miracle- 
plays for our times, in which Conscience, Justice, Rumour, and 
Reward should come forward as persons, and hold conversations. 
No beauty of language would prevent this from being felt to be 
extremely dull and unnatural; and yet to bring Time, Death, 
and the Soul forward upon a canvas is no whit more intelligent 
or more interesting. Mr. Watts’s prestige creates a momentary 
furore for these cold abstractions, but will not serve to give 
them vitality when we have all passed away. 

In poetical illustration Mr. Watts is rarely so unsuccessful 
as in allegory. He has contrived to secure in several of his 
works of the former class, more of the grand air of the Vene- 
tians than any other modern painter. Some years ago he 
exhibited at the Royal Academy a figure of ‘ Daphne,’ a nude 
woman against a sombre wall of laurel, which was so noble in 
design, so fine in colour, that it would have in no way disgraced 
one of the Lombard Masters. But Correggio or Parmigiano 
would have taken care that the skin of the nymph was not 
dirty, and would have reserved that gipsy tone of brown flesh 
for the limbs of a shepherd, or a satyr. We have already com- 
mended Mr. Watts’s ‘Orpheus and Eurydice,’ and need only 
pause to note that the shoulder and upturned throat of Orpheus 
may be taken as reaching the artist’s highest point in the 
technical part of flesh-painting. But as we have set ourselves 
to the thankless task of fault-finding, we turn rather to the 
pendant of this fine picture, the ‘ Paolo and Francesca,’ that 
hangs beside it. Frankly, here Mr. Watts is at his worst, and 
at his worst he is scarcely a painter at all. This work shows 
utter neglect of nature, utter carelessness as to the poet’s 
meaning, and a want of skill that is quite surprising. These 
figures, swathed in shapeless drapery, are perfectly stationary ; 
they appear to be reclining, in a very fantastic attitude, 
against some seat or couch that is concealed from the spec- 
tator. The poet describes them as full of life, doomed to 
live on in torture; the artist has represented them as not 
merely dead, but ghastly with the first approaches of cor- 
ruption. Around them he has painted a background of pale 
blue and red waves, in a great confusion—waves that no one who 
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did not know the story would suspect to be flames. In short, 
the whole thing is ugly, communicates nothing to the spectator, 
and fails, as a paraphrase, to give Dante’s meaning. Even Ary 
Scheffer has treated the story in a more attractive, moving, and 
intelligent style. There can hardly be any doubt, in the face 
of a picture such as this, that Mr. Watts prefers a strenuous 
intellectual effort to honest study of nature, and imagines that 
in the plastic exercise of painting he has nothing to do but to 
draw his inspiration from the source that supplies the philo- 
sopher and the poet. Unfortunately, painting is a manual art, 
and the essential thing is, not so much to understand the history 
and meaning of the object painted, as to have an eye trained 
to see, and a hand trained faithfully to imitate it. The most 
admirable artists are those, who, like Rembrandt or Raphael, 
combine infinite knowledge with absolute skill; but these pro- 
digies do not seem to be born into our unworthy age. 

An artist who must not be omitted in any sketch of the 
Poetic School, is Mr. Walter Crane. In his more ambitious 
compositions he is in danger of being confounded among the 
disciples of Burne Jones, although in the drawing of ‘ The Sirens,’ 
at the Grosvenor Gallery this year, he seems to be applying to 
oil-painting the firm and graceful qualities of his small decora- 
tive designs. In these he is entirely original, that is to say, he 
owes nothing to any later school than that of the pupils of 
Raphael. To give him his full due, as an iliustrator of chil- 
dren’s books he is not merely excellent in his kind, but the 
absolute creator of a new style. His two little oblong volumes 
of music and words, entitled ‘The Baby’s Opera,’ and ‘The 
Baby’s Bouquet,’ display a genius in design, lending itself, indeed, 
to homely uses, but none the less delicate and exquisite in its 
way. Mr. Crane has grasped the true idea with regard to this 
revival of renaissance art. It is incapable of stirring us any 
longer in the large manner of the great Italians, and to emulate 
their spirit has hitherto proved a mere fiasco. But to purposes 
of decoration and book-illustration it is admirably adapted, and 
accordingly the treasures of a rich and refined fancy, teeming 
with graceful invention, are poured out at the feet of our fortu- 
nate children. Happily they are only nominally given to them, 
for that would be a very foolish parent who would entrust a 
fresh copy of the ‘Baby’s Opera’ to any hands less practised 
than his own. In fact, there can be no doubt before very many 
generations are past, the editio princeps of this pretty book 
will fetch any sum that the happy owner chooses to ask for it. 
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Be it observed that with all their superficial resemblance, Mr. 
Walter Crane is a much more human and living artist than Mr. 
Burne Jones. He has humour, variety, vivacity, and his type 
of countenance (for he also has a favourite type), is in every 
way animated and pleasing. At present, when he comes to 
paint pictures, he is less splendid and harmonious in colour 
than his contemporary, but we believe that he is younger, and 
certainly his work seems to show much greater mental elasticity. 
On the whole, we are inclined to think that the Poetic School 
has much more to hope from Mr. Crane than from Mr. Burne 
Jones, or from Mr. Watts. 

We must not allow ourselves to proceed over wider ground, 
and to point out the relations held to the painters we have 
mentioned by the archxological artists, such as Sir Frederick 
Leighton and Mr. Alma Tadema, by the men who preserve a 
classic tradition in company with Mr. Poynter, or by those who 
find a serious beauty in pastoral life, among whom Mr. Fildes 
and Mr. Robert Macbeth are taking a foremost place; but we 
must pause to examine very briefly the productions of a painter 
whose name is as verjuice in the mouths of the Poetic School. 
We mean Mr. Tissot, who is beginning to be looked upon over 
here as a kind of artistic Zola. Nothing is more curious than 
the personal antipathy which most people of taste express for this 
very skilful artist. Standing before his picture called ‘The 
Rivals,’ it is possible to understand this aversion, but scarcely 
to excuse it. A young lady, not particularly prepossessing, is 
seated in a conservatory, enjoying her breakfast, and, at the 
same time the conversation of two gentlemen, who have had 
the misfortune to call at precisely the same moment. The 
dignity of the subject does not rise above the level of a page in 
one of Anthony Trollope’s novels ; but the picture is performed 
with exactly the same technical perfection that such a page 
would display. The palms in the background, the silver and 
china on the table-cloth, the faces with their expressions of varied 
chagrin, the entire detail of the scene are painted in the most 
dexterous way, without exaggeration, and with amazing truth 
and observation. Critics of Mr. Sidney Colvin’s school tell us 
that all this is mean and vulgar, and it is certain that when Mr. 
Tissot seeks to wander in the mazes of poetic or allegoric inven- 
tion he loses his way most hopelessly; but, in point of fact, 
skill so consummate as this cannot be vulgar, and to portray a 
bright sceue out of the comedy of modern life, and do it well 
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is after all no meaner than to paint some impossible story, east 
of the sun and west of the moon, and to do it ill. We have 
nothing at all to do with the subject chosen, so long as it does 
not in itself outrage our instinctive sense of fitness; the painter 
may take a scene from antiquity or from modern Staffordshire, 
a landscape or a battle, and the only question criticism dares to 
ask is, has he painted it well? Unfortunately our art-critics 
have tacitly adopted this formula—the painter who paints nice 
subjects is to be praised, however badly he paints; the one who 
paints subjects we dislike must be snubbed, however well he 
paints. But this is surely a very immoral formula. 

So thus we find history repeating itself. Just as we started 
by pointing out how the archaistic art of the later Roman 
Empire came to exist, so in our own day a demand for sensuous 
and sentimental art is responded to by the production of the 
works we have been studying. The Romans began to admire 
the bronzes and the marbles on which the Greeks of the earliest 
age had left the stamp of their genius, and forthwith there sprang 
up a generation ready to imitate in their modern manner the stiff 
ancient art. The critics of those days seem to have considered 
the copyists as good artists as their originals; but it is almost 
certain that were we in a position to judge, we should no longer 
be dazzled by the personal charm of their work, and we should 
not share the delusion. It is possible that when our century 
has become a part of history, the art that our painters have pro- 
duced in this age may have a general community of character, 
and that some quality of tone or phase of observation may be 
forming a link at present invisible to us between work so various 
as that of Mr. Millais and Mr. Whistler, Mr. Madox Brown and 
Mr. John Brett. It is possible, we say, that it may prove so ; 
time has a wonderful gift for toning down the violence of indi- 
viduality. But it is improbable, and for ourselves, at least, we 
are bound to say that we see nothing of that great general move- 
ment in one direction which gives strength to the art of an age. 
We encourage what is whimsical and flashy; we place eccen- 
tricity before beauty, and would always rather be surprised than 
charmed. The result is that we produce a great crop of youths 
whose natural gifts of improvisation on canvas attract public 
notice too soon, and who take liberties before they have fairly 
been introduced. They paint for a little while in obscurity, 
studying nature, working at fever heat, and they are suddenly 
observed by one of the art-critics, and praised to the skies. For 
it is now quite an exploded myth that the art-critic lurks in the 
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by-ways of the young painter's path, to crush him in the early 
morning of his career. We have changed all that, and the critic 
is now found knocking at the young painter’s door, somewhere 
about sunrise, anxious to drag him out into the daylight of 
public commendation, before he has properly finished his toilet. 
The new method is much more kindly and human than the old, 
and makes life much more pleasant; but we doubt whether it is 
not really more hurtful to the future of our art. We are inces- 
santly pulling up our young plants to see how their roots are 
getting on, and then we are disgusted because they wither away. 
Those of the strongest constitution survive, indeed, but they 
grow in an uncertain way, straggling without a purpose all over 
the garden of art. 

And this brings us to the palinode without which what we 
have attempted to say would be unfair and imperfect. There 
has been a certain amount of exaggeration in all the censure we 
have ventured to make. It is of set purpose that we have re- 
frained from the apocalyptic formula of blessing before cursing. 
Our remarks are far from being intended to discourage or annoy 
the artists, who, indeed, as a matter of fact, are likely to read 
nothing printed later than 1600. But it is with our colleagues, 
the art-critics, that we would fain wrestle in spirit. We have 
presumed to treat their idols in exactly the same way that they 
treat those realistic painters who happen to irritate them by 
their choice of subjects, and we would beg very courteously to 
point out that just the same sort of rude and trenchant objection 
can be brought against the subjects of their devotion. They do 
well to rejoice in Mr. Burne Jones, but we want them to temper 
their joy, and we especially resent being called ‘ oafs and puppies ’ 
because it seems clear to us that this very interesting artist has 
still a great deal to learn. The unfortunate thing is, that a 
foolish and quite groundless outcry has been raised against the 
morality of the pictures of this school. It is surprising how 
sensitive people are about morality in this wicked old world of 
ours. We confess that we cannot understand what the upholders 
of this charge have in their mind. We have ourselves never 
seen any pictures by Mr. Watts or Mr. Burne Jones that ought 
to trouble the most sensitive conscience, even that of a hypo- 
chondriacal social journalist. But we can very clearly see that 
these gentlemen do not always paint very skilfully, and that it 
is mere midsummer madness to treat them as if they were 
consummate artists of the first rank. They are as yet mere 
archaistic imitators of the real archaic. 
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Amoné all the questions which the new biology is raising around 
us every day, none are more personally interesting to us—the 
human race—than those which refer to the origin and develop- 
ment of man from his early anthropoid ancestor. The great 
master-key with which Mr. Darwin has unlocked the secrets of 
so many immemorial problems of animal life has been used 
with effect in explaining innumerable points of human evolution 
also. Yet more than one question still remains to be answered 
by future investigators in the same region. The fascination of 
the new method consists largely in this very fact, that it has 
led us to see in every detail of structure or function a puzzle 
demanding solution, a difficulty awaiting its final explanation. 
So long as we were taught to believe that each organism sprang, 
Minerva-like, fully formed from the plastic brain of a creator, 
there was no need to inquire how this or that particular portion 
was fashioned to its present shape or use; but now that we have 
learned to regard each species as the product of its circum- 
stances, every point in which it differs from its original pro- 
genitor becomes in our eyes a problem to be patiently worked 
out by human ingenuity. How and why did man first lose the 
thick hairy covering of his ape-like predecessors? What first 
gave him his erect position and his flexible hand? When and 
where did he first learn to utter articulate speech, and to give 
names to the beasts and birds around him? These are questions 
of perennial interest for man in all his future stages, some of 
which have already received their proper answer, while others 
are still looking for their expected C&dipus. 

There are certain aspects of the descent of man which 
specially interest the anatomical and physiological inquirer. 
But the general reader can hardly be expected to feel much 
curiosity over the origin of the hippocampus minor or the 
flexor pollicis longus. On the other hand, the anatomist 1s a 
little apt to overlook those points of merely external appearance 
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which count for so much with the ordinary observer. In his 
comparison of muscles, nerves, and bones, he seldom gives much 
attention to the outer show of skin, colour, and features, which 
constitute the most important distinctions between species and 
species in the eyes of ninety-nine out of a hundred among his fel- 
low men. Everybody, however, has seen a human face; and every- 
body is interested to know how the noble brow of a Shakespeare 
or the exquisite features of a Beatrice have been developed 
from the brutal profile of an anthropoid ape. We propose, 
therefore, in the present paper to sketch out the probable steps 
by which the prominent muzzle of the original semi-human ape 
grew slowly into that most beautiful of earthly forms—the 
Human Face Divine. 

Even amongst mankind itself there are faces and faces. 
Only the most advanced Aryan type of humanity has reached 
that high stage of development of which we usually think when 
we extol the beauty of the human face. The negro, the 
Andaman Islander, and the hill tribes of India present us with 
another and very different form of features from that of the 
Hindu Brahman and the Hellenic Apollo. Their countenance 
is more brutish and, to put it in the truest way, more ape-like. 
The most human of all human faces is that of the civilised 
Aryan; the most simian is that of the African Bushman. We 
may consider, accordingly, that our object is to trace the de- 
velopment of this most human type from the probable aboriginal 
anthropoid. The intermediate faces are chiefly interesting to 
us as representing the various stages in the process, still sur- 
viving amongst half-developed men. 

If we compare a typical European face with that of an 
orang-outan—the highest human form with the lowest anthro- 
poid—we shall see that the differences resolve themselves into 
three main heads. In the first place, the forehead of the orang 
retreats greatly ; or, perhaps it would be fairer to say, from a 
popular point of view, there is no forehead at all. In the 
second place, the jaws protrude greatly, so as to give the mouth 
the appearance of a muzzle; and, in the third place, there is 
scarcely any nose in the ordinary human acceptation of the word. 
There are, of course, nostrils, and there is a nasal cartilage ; 
but the protrusion of the jaws and the recession of the forehead 
make the general aspect one of comparative noselessness. 

Now, there can be no doubt that, of all external features, 
the nose is that which most distinctively characterises the human 
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face. And yet, if it be not a paradox to say so, it is comparas 
tively little developed in the lower human races. Even so high 
up in the scale as amongst the negroes, certain individuals may 
be not infrequently found who have almost no nose, and whose 
profile is scarcely more than half-way between that of the orang 
and of the Apollo. Nevertheless, we shall probably be erring 
on the right side if we take the nose as the real centre of the 
question under debate—not only because it is the specially human 
feature, but also because it is, as we shall see hereafter, the 
necessary resultant of increasing civilisation, and a rough test 
of relative rank amongst various races of mankind. 

Mr. Darwin is of opinion that many of the most striking 
peculiarities which distinguish man from the higher apes, as 
well as the differences between the chief human races, must be 
set down to the constant choice of certain mates by the two 
sexes, in accordance with a particular esthetic standard. How 
far this cause may have operated in producing the specific or 
sub-specific peculiarities of man it would be difficult to decide, 
though it seems probable that Mr. Darwin has over-estimated 
its importance in the case of our own species at least. For 
instance, he has attributed to such selection alone the loss of 
man’s hairy covering ; but it appears more likely that the hair 
has been partially lost through a physical process of depilation, 
owing to man’s altered habits of lying on his back or side. At 
any rate, we shall see reason hereafter to believe that the shape 
of the human features at least is rather due to the increased or 
decreased use of certain parts, together with the secondary effect 
so produced upon other neighbouring or correlated structures. 

To begin with the forehead. It is admitted on all sides 
that the immense forward development of the skull in man, and 
especially in the higher races, is due to the general increase of 
his intelligence. To be sure, this is somewhat a case of putting 
the cart before the horse, because it might at least equally well 
be argued that the increase of intelligence was due to the 
larger size of the brain, which, of course, involves a corresponding 
outgrowth of its receptacle, the skull. But the true steps in 
the process were probably somewhat after this fashion. Those 
anthropoids which first took to the erect position acquired the 
habit of using their hands to grasp such rude weapons as stones 
or sticks, and afterwards to fashion them into hatchets or clubs. 


1 See an article on‘ A Problem in Human Evolution’ in the Fortnightly 
Review for May 1879, 
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The habits thus engendered necessarily implied increased use of 
the brain ; and the increased use, as always, resulted in increased 
growth, just as the muscles of a cricketer or an athlete develop 
with exercise. Those among their descendants who most fully 
inherited the brain-gains of either parent, with the consequent 
powers of more accurate muscular co-ordination and higher 
thinking abilities, would best succeed in the struggle for life 
thereafter, and would hand down their increased brains, with 
still further acquisitions, to some at least amongst their suc- 
cessors. So, from generation to generation, the evolving semi- 
human anthropoids with the largest brains would go on them- 
selves still further developing their faculties, and leaving more 
intelligent inheritors to struggle among themselves for the 
means of subsistence. When language first began to be vaguely 
employed for interecommunication, those families or herds in 
which it was most early used would possess enormous advantages 
for co-operation against their less articulate compeers; and so 
the speaking anthropoids would soon utterly live down the 
speechless communities, causing that wide gap between man 
and the other higher quadrumana which is now so comparatively 
conspicuous even if we look at the degraded Bushmen or 
Andamanese. But as soon as language has become the differentia 
of humanity, numerous new brain-organs must be developed in 
the exercise of the new faculty; and once more, those races 
which possessed the most enlarged brains would have the advan- 
tage over others in the perpetual conflict of species and varieties. 
Indeed, certain writers, such as Mr. J. J. Murphy, have declared 
that language alone is sufficient to account for the whole 
difference of brain-development between man and his nearest 
relatives, When we remember, however, that primeval man 
was also a hunter, a fisher, a builder of huts, a maker of flint 
implements, a carver in horn or ivory, a manufacturer of rude 
musical instruments, a designer of spirited sketches, at the 
very earliest period of which any record remains, we must 
allow that many other influences have gone to build up his 
existing brain. 

It would be needless to carry on the thread of argument 
through the history of civilised nations. It is clear that every 
increase of intelligent habit implies a further increase of brain- 
element; and that every increase of brain-element renders pos- 
sible a still further increase of intelligent habit. And it is clear, 
too, that these actions and reactions do give an advantage to 
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the higher over the lower races, insomuch that the English 
colonise New Zealand, but the New Zealanders never attempt to 
colonise England. 

The gains of brain thus acquired, we have reason to believe, 
are mostly located in the fore-brain or cerebral hemispheres. 
If we examine the various races of men, there is a general rough 
correspondence between their grade of intelligence or civilisation 
and the size of their brain. This fact is so much a common- 
place that it will hardly be necessary to give detailed examples ; 
it may be taken for granted that all the lowest races have 
‘foreheads villanously low,’ and that all the most intelligent 
members of the most cultivated races have, on the average, high, 
full, and deep foreheads. 

There is a second peculiarity about the upper part of the 
head, however, which has received less general attention, and 
that is the prominence of the bony structures about the eyebrows 
in certain races. The gorilla has a somewhat more human- 
looking profile than the orang, not so much on account of any 
great superiority in brain development, but owing to the im- 
mense size of these ‘ superciliary ridges,’ which form as it were 
a false forehead, and so induce a certain outer semblance of 
humanity. These ridges, however, as Schaaffhausen has shown, 
are definitely correlated with the general muscular development. 
They are larger in man than in woman, amongst all races, and 
they are largest amongst the most muscular men. The gorilla 
is by far the most powerful of the anthropoid apes, and very 
much stronger than the strongest men; and in the gorilla the 
superciliary ridges reach their highest development, and help 
to give the animal its singularly frightful and repulsive appear- 
ance. But the chief muscles which can much affect these ridges 
must probably be those of the face, and amongst the facial 
muscles those of the jaw are by far the most important, so that 
the question as to the prominence of the eyebrows ultimately 
merges into that which we have next to examine, respecting the 
relative size of the jaws. 

Before we pass on, however, it may be well to note that the 
use of these powerful ridges was probably as a shade to the eyes 
in fighting. Anthropoid apes now fight mainly with their 
ponderous jaws, and our own ancestors doubtless fought in the 
same manner. But great muscles usually require big bony 
protuberances upon which to fasten, and thus there would pro- 
bably be an original tendency towards bony thickening in every 
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part of the face amongst all the strongerapes. Natural selection 
would specially favour this tendency in the case of the super- 
ciliary ridge, because those combatants whose eyes were most 
effectually shaded from the sun would stand the best chance of 
coming off victorious in their battles. Mr. Herbert Spencer has 
pointed out that our own habit of frowning is derived from this 
early origin. At the same time, the mere fact of being provided 
with such a shade would not of itself give the victory to any 
particular individual, unless he were also at least as strong as his 
antagonist. But then, the strongest apes would just be those in 
whom the tendency to bony development was greatest, and thus 
we see howa general correlation between these two peculiarities, 
in itself perfectly explicable, would grow more and more marked 
from generation to generation. On the other hand, if owing to 
any alteration of circumstances the size of the jaws and their 
attached muscles should ever decrease, the correlated pro- 
minence of the eyebrow ridge would decrease simultaneously. 
Just in proportion as races became less prognathous—acquired 
smaller and smaller jaws—their eyebrows would stand out less 
and less, until, in the highest races, the parallel outgrowth of 
the forehead would cause the ridges to become quite incon- 
spicuous. In the gorilla they are enormous; in the negro they 
are very marked; in the European man they are usually slight ; 
andin the European woman they are often quite obliterated. 
But when they reappear, as they sometimes do, by reversion, in 
men of the Aryan race, they are almost always correlated with a 
muscular frame, with a prominent jaw, and sometimes (if not 
universally) with a comparatively depressed nose. 

The jaw, then, is the key to all the other peculiarities of the 
human face. In the gorilla it is a perfectly hideous and very 
prominent organ, armed with huge canine teeth, which form the 
chief weapon of the animal in fighting with other species, or 
with rivals of its own kind. How has it become reduced in 
European man to its present modest and peaceable dimensions ?! 

1 Of course it must not be inferred from this and other similar remarks 
that man is actually descended from an animal closely resembling the gorilla. 
That species is only chosen as exhibiting in their fullest typical development 
those brutal features which form the antipodes to the features of civilised 
man, Inall probability, no ancestor of the human race ever possessed such 
very pronounced peculiarities in these respects as the gorilla. In other words, 
while the human line of descent has apparently diverged from the primitive 
progenitor of the anthropoids in the direction of a gentler physiognomy, the 
gorilla line of descent has apparently diverged from the same progenitor in 
the direction of a fiercer physiognomy. 
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The change is partly due to the altered habits of fighting 
which came with the erect position. Man, the biped, firmly 
planted on his two flat feet, with their strong heel and powerful 
great toe, could grasp in his hands, without fear of falling, an 
external weapon, a stick or stone. That new power at once 
gave him dominion over every other beast of the forest. He 
had no more need of fighting with his great canine teeth; and 
so he left off using his jaw as a means of offence or defence. 
Now, it is a general law of biology that organs which have lost 
their functions tend to grow smaller and finally to disappear. 
The canine teeth in man have not, it is true, disappeared, 
because a new use has been found for them; but they have 
grown very much smaller, and have completely adapted them- 
selves to their altered function. Mr. Darwin notes that amongst 
the earliest known human jaws, recovered from caves or barrows, 
the canines often project considerably, and in one very ancient 
jaw (that of La Naulette) they are spoken of as enormous. In 
some modern instances, especially among savages, the canines 
‘ project considerably beyond the others in the same manner as 
in the anthropomorphous apes, but in a less degree. In these 
cases, open spaces between the teeth in the one jaw are left for 
the reception of the canines of the opposite jaw. An interspace 
of this kind in a Kaffir skull, figured by Wagner, is surprisingly 
wide.’ In the black races generally, and most of all among the 
Australians, the canines, as Professor Owen remarks, have a very 
conical crown; and this crown is a trace of their original form. 
Finally, in Europeans, the canines only differ from the grinders 
in their slightly conical shape. Thus we see that the canine 
teeth have been undergoing a steady and gradual change ever 
since the earliest period, becoming more and more like the 
molars from age to age, and differing most from their original 
form in the most advanced races. 

Once more, Mr. Darwin, from whom the above facts are for 
the most part extracted, notes the exactly analogous cases of 
reduction or disappearance of the canines in the deer and the 
wild cattle, ‘apparently in relation with the development of 
their horns; and in horses, in relation to their habit of fighting 
with their incisor teeth and hoofs.’ 

The disuse of the canines as weapons of offence will thus 
account for that general shortening of the jaw which marks all 
human races, high or low, when compared with the orang or the 
gorilla. But it will not account for the minor differences in 
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this respect between the various human races themselves. The 
jaws of all men have become considerably reduced by disuse ; 
but many low types of humanity still retain to a very large 
extent the peculiarity known as prognathism; that is to say, 
their jaws project considerably beyond the line of the forehead. 
In the highest races, on the other hand, the forehead and chin 
are almost in the same perpendicular line; while in not a few 
cases the chin positively retreats so as to form the profile 
popularly known as a ‘hatchet face.’ Prognathism is well 
illustrated by the negroes; the medium or perpendicular line is 
common amongst most Europeans; and the hatchet face occurs 
most often amongst Aryans in America. How did these lesser 
variations arise within the human race itself? 

As in the case of the human jaw generally when compared 
with that of the anthropoid apes, the shortening of the jaw 
amongst Europeans and Americans must be mainly attributed 
to disuse. Setting aside individual exceptions, which may best 
be considered when we come to treat of the nose, we may say 
that prognathism accompanies a low stage of culture, while the 
opposite peculiarity accompanies civilisation; and that the 
amount of advance which any tribe has attained may be roughly 
estimated by the extent to which its jaws have decreased in size. 
Savage nations use their teeth much more than their civilised 
compeers. They feed on coarser and harder food, ill-cooked or 
not cooked at all; they are compelled to masticate what they 
eat much more powerfully than is the case with nations which 
live mainly upon ground wheaten bread, boiled rice, or well- 
cooked flesh; they have no knives and forks to assist them in 
dissecting their meat; and they gnaw bones, cut tendons, or 
crack nuts with their teeth alone. They are often compelled to 
live upon small and hard seeds, unbruised grain, thick-shelled 
insects or crustaceans, and-other solid kinds of food. Moreover, 
all their food-stuffs contain a large proportion of innutritious 
matter, rejected by the higher processes of preparation (as for 
example the bran in wheat) ; and hence they are obliged to eat 
much more mattér to obtain an equal amount of nutriment. 
Lastly, they use their teeth to a great extent as implements, 
where civilised people would employ a knife, corkscrew, hammer, 
pincers, or hand-mill. Through all these causes, the jaws of the 
least advanced savages still retain their original large size, being 
only so far decreased as necessarily results from their disuse as 
actual weapons. 
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On the other hand, civilised men have gone on making their 
cookery or other means for preparing food stand them more and 
more in the stead of mastication. They have learned to boil or 
roast meat; to extract the juices in soup, gravy, and jelly; to 
dissect it with saws and carving knives. They have acquired 
the art of grinding and bolting flour, of baking bread, and of 
giving it lightness by yeast or leaven. They have rejected the 
coarser seeds and millets for the cereals, pulses, and potatoes. 
They have minimised the amount of innutritious matter mixed 
with their food. And so they have given the jaw less and less 
work to do from generation to generation, until at last its bones 
have become partially atrophied from disuse, and have assumed 
their present small dimensions. One of the distinguishing 
peculiarities of a good dinner, as civilised people understand 
the term, is that it imposes little work upon the diner either 
in its mastication or its digestion. The soup is clear; the fish 
is delicate ; the cutlets are tender; the chickens are young and 
well-dressed; the pastry is light and melting; the jellies are 
smooth; and the fruits and vegetables are soft and pulpy. 
Contrast such a dinner for a moment with a savage feast on half- 
cooked flesh and parched grain, and we see at once the reason 
for this enormous difference in the calibre of the masticating 
apparatus. 

Mr. Darwin has pointed out that the posterior molars or 
wisdom-teeth in advanced races are now tending to become 
rudimentary. They do not cut through the gums till about the 
seventeenth year, and they are much more liable, according to 
certain authorities, to early decay and loss than any other teeth. 
Amongst the black races, on the other hand, the wisdom-teeth 
are much larger than with us, have three fangs instead of two, 
and are generally sound. ‘This difference Professor Schaafhausen 
attributes to ‘the shortening of the posterior dental portion of 
the jaw’ amongst civilised men. It is especially remarkable 
that in the United States the ordinary food of the people is far 
better in quality and more respectably cooked than amongst the 
masses in any other country; and the Americans are known to 
masticate their food very imperfectly—in short, to ‘bolt’ it. 
This habit of bolting is probably itself due to the general 
excellence of the food-supply, coupled with the restlessly busy 
temperament of the people. Now, it is curious that in the 
United States the degeneration of the wisdom-teeth has gone 
further than in any European country ; that the jaws are almost 
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always abnormally short; that the lower jaw is apt to be rather 
¢under-hung ;’ and that, as Mr. Brace assured Mr. Darwin, ‘ it 
is becoming quite a common practice to remove some of the 
molar-teeth of children,’ as the jaw does not grow large enough 
to hold the proper number. To these peculiarities we must 
attribute in great part the commonness of the hatchet-face in 
America. 

One other point connected with the mouth still remains 
to be considered. The lips of negroes and ether prognathous 
races are thick and fleshy; those of Aryan man are thin and 
light. This difference probably depends upon a very simple 
kind of correlation. In prognathous faces the margins of the 
lips are thrown outwards, and more so in proportion to the 
degree of prognathism; while in small-jawed faces the lips 
naturally meet more closely, and have no internal wedge of 
jutting canines and incisors to throw them outwards. Again, 
the prognathous face requires more powerful muscles to move 
its ponderous jaws in their heavy work; and thus there is, per- 
haps, a general tendency towards fleshiness in the lower part of 
the countenance; whereas in European faces this tendency has 
become obsolete. But if we merely protrude our own thin lips 
a little, we shall see that they closely resemble those of a negro, 
and that the real difference resides rather in their position 
than in their actual size. 

And now we reach the central feature and great crux of all 
—the nose. The explanations hitherto given of the various 
elements in the human face may be accepted as on the whole 
those which have met with approbation already from previous 
writers. But for the theory of noses which follows we are our- 
selves wholly responsible. The task of accounting for the exist- 
ence of that eminently human structure is arduous, but we 
must do our best to see what light may be cast upon the pro- 
blem by the analogies of the case in other species and in the 
various races of mankind. 

The nose, roughly speaking, varies inversely as the jaws. 
This may be accepted as the law of noses, the general principle 
upon which the elucidation of the whole subject depends. In 
the very prognathous orang we may say there is no nose at all, 
at least in the human sense. In the gorilla, with his huge eye- 
brows simulating a forehead and his somewhat less projecting 
muzzle, there is something like the rudiment of a human nose; 
a sort of simian caricature of the negro feature, as the negro’s 
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is an African caricature of the European. In the squat noses 
and prominent jaws of the equatorial negro we see the same 
type a little more advanced; there is a trifle less jaw and a 
trifle more nose. In the South Africans, the Malays, and some 
of the Indian hill tribes, we find the jaw still decreasing and the 
nose still elongating. And as we go on up through the ranks 
of humanity, we see the same features varying always in the 
same rough proportion, till we come to the small chin and fine 
profile of the Hellenic ideal, and finally pass beyond it in the 
retreating lower jaw and arched nose of the Semitic race, or 
the hatchet face and prominent features of the typical American. 

The cause‘of this correlation seems simple enough. It looks, 
apparently, like a mere case of mechanical readjustment. As 
the forehead grew outward with increasing brain-growth, and 
as the jaws retreated backward with decreasing usage, the 
nasal bone and cartilage were probably pushed forward, as it 
were, from above, and dragged downward from below. These 
two movements, slowly continued in the plastic development of 
the organ for many generations, would finally produce just such 
a shape as that with which we are now familiar. Of course 
it must not be supposed that there was ever any actual physical 
strain, such as would result from any attempt to push or pull a 
negro’s nose at one trial into the Aryan mould; all that the 
theory demands is a slightly altered mode of growth to meet 
the altered circumstances during many thousands of years. The 
molecules which would once have naturally arranged themselves 
in one order, would later be driven by slightly different attrac- 
tions and pressures to arrange themselves in another order. And 
thus it would finally result that man, when compared with the 
higher apes, would possess a human nose; and that this nose, 
short and flat in the small-browed prognathous negroes, would 
become relatively large and prominent in the straight-browed, 
small-mouthed, and delicate-featured Aryan. So that in the 
last resort the nose must be regarded as a product of two other 
factors, not as a thing in itself. It really depends, if our theory 
be correct, upon the joint action of the increased brain-cover 
and the decreased jaw-bone. 

Of course this theory stakes everything upon the general 
coincidence between good and easily-masticated food upon the 
one hand, and a developed nose upon the other. Let us look at 
the evidence upon this point briefly, and see whether it will 
bear the weight of so momentous a conclusion. 
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In the first place, all the great historical nations have pos- 
sessed decidedly prominent (though not excessive) noses ; and 
they have all, of course, lived on the average much better than 
savages. ‘Two races, in; articular, have very long been civilised 
—the Aryans and the, semites. Ages ago, when the Aryan race 
lived yet undivid-,’. in their Central Asian home, they knew 
already the art of: ploughing and the cultivation of grain. And 
to this day the . sindu Brahman, of pure Aryan descent, is dis- 
tinguished fron. the barbarous hill tribes by his features of 
Hellenic regularity, which contrast strongly with the flat noses 
and prognathous muzzles of the aboriginal refugees. We recog- 
nise him in a moment by his intellectual face as a man and a 
brother; while we can only regard the Todas and the Gonds 
as distant and somewhat disreputable cousins. The Semites 
have also long lived a civilised life, perhaps longer than any 
other now dominant race, and we know that they are always 
marked by very prominent noses. The Assyrian sculptures 
show us faces as finely formed as any outside the Hellenic type, 
and the modern Jews are too well known to all of us to call for 
further comment. Yet even here we see an instructive dif- 
ference. The Aryan nose is straight; the Semitic is slightly 
curved. The reason is plain when we examine the remainder 
of either face. The Aryan, either European or Asiatic, has a 
projecting forehead; hence his nose is thrown forward from 
above, as well as‘dragged downward from below, which gives it 
a straight contour. The Semite, in spite of the fact that his 
race possesses probably the highest average of intellect among 
all existing races, has a rather retreating forehead, a peculiarity 
which may be noticed in almost every Jew; and thus his nose 
is only pulled from below, which causes it to assume a slightly 
curved outline. In most Jews, however, it may be observed 
that the curve varies inversely (in a rough ratio) with the pro- 
jection of the forehead. It is seldom very conspicuous in the 
most cultivated Jewish families, whose foreheads are apt to 
assume the Aryan type. j 

There is another cultivated nation, older than either of these, 
the Egyptian. Five or six thousand years ago, and probably 
much longer, the Egyptians were already sowing, reaping, and 
grinding wheat in the valley of the Nile. The Egyptian pic- 
tures and sculptures show us the true Egyptians as a race with 
essentially similar features to our own—a trifle thicker lipped 
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and flatter nosed, it is true, but still belonging very distinctly 
to the small-jawed and large-browed type. 

On the other hand, it is a commonplace of ethnology that 
the lowest savages are almost without @&xception squat-faced and 
prognathous. Without going into detail, it will be sufficient to 
mention the degraded Bushmen of South Africa, the hill tribes 
of India, the Andaman Islanders, the Tasmanians, the Melanesians 
of the Pacific, the Australian black-fellows, the\Fuegians at the 
extremity of South America, the Botocudos of Brazil, and the 
miserable Indian tribes of California. All these races, the most 
flat-nosed and heavy-jawed in the world, subsist chiefly upon 
very hard and uncooked food—often such as roots, berries, seeds, 
insects, or the viscera of animals. They have all receding fore- 
heads, no arts worth speaking of, little intelligence, and hardly 
any cultivation. In short, there is nothing in their habits of 
life to produce a full forehead, small jaws, and a prominent 
nose. Accordingly, they are, on the whole, the most noseless 
of mankind. 

Just above these races come a number of others, such as the 
Hottentots and other South Africans, the true negroes, the Cen- 
tral Africans, the Malagasies, the Malayans, the Papuans, and 
the Patagonians. These people have some arts, practise culti- 
vation in most cases, live on somewhat better food, and have a 
decidedly higher general level of intelligence. Hence their 
foreheads are slightly less receding, their jaws are a little less 
prominent, and they often possess fairly well-developed noses. 
Amongst the Polynesians, who live with comparative comfort 
upon the bread-fruit and other soft food-stuffs, the profile is 
often almost European, as it is also amongst some individuals of 
the other races. 

Indeed, over the greater part of the world we may say that 
while the highly civilised cultivating races have small jaws, high 
foreheads, and Grecian noses, the hunting and omnivorous races 
have prognathous faces and depressed noses, in rough proportion 
to the general grossness of their habits as regards food. There 
are, however, two great apparent exceptions or intermediate 
forms. 

First comes the wide-spread race which we conveniently 
sum upas Mongolian. Wherever we find this race—in Europe 
among the Fins and Lapps, in Asia among the Tibetans, Mon- 
gols, Burmese, Chinamen, and Japanese, in America among the 
Esquimaux—we find it exhibiting always the self-same, strongly- 
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marked characteristics. ‘The face is very broad and heavy; the 
cheek-bones high, the eyes set wide apart and placed obliquely, 
the jaws slightly prognathous, the nose somewhat depressed at 
the bridge, and with spreading wings. No other race of men 
has more universally kept up its typical features, under every 
change of climate and circumstances. And it cannot be denied 
that the Chinese and Japanese at least form a serious difficulty 
in the way of our present generalisation. Though they have 
attained a comparatively high civilisation, and boast of a very 
ancient past history, they yet belong rather to the prognathous 
and noseless class than to the European type. 

A little consideration, however, helps us to get over this 
difficulty. By far the greater number of the Mongolian tribes 
are nomads or fishermen, and Dr. Prichard even summed up the 
typical features of the whole race by saying that they repre- 
sented the nomadic form, intermediate between the savage and 
the civilised types. Undoubtedly, the chief peculiarities of the 
Mongolian countenance are due to the original wandering habits 
of their ancestors. These habits strengthened the perceptive 
powers, and gave an advantage in the struggle for existence to 
those individuals in whom those powers were most highly de- 
veloped. Hence, doubtless, the large size of the central organs 
of sensation, and especially of sight, as Mr. Darwin has pointed 
out. From this peculiarity the wide space between the eyes 
naturally takes its origin, as does also the general breadth of the 
face and head. These, in turn, produce the prominent cheek- 
bones, and the skin being stretched tightly over the latter, the 
eyes obtain their apparent obliquity, through the pulling aside 
of the corners of flesh around them, for the actual eyes and their 
orbits are placed in just the same position as with other races. 
The breadth of the face reacts once more upon the nose, so as to 
flatten it out laterally, rather than to elongate it. Thus all the 
distinctive Mongolian traits ultimately depend upon the high 
perfection of the sense-organs, peculiar to a nomad race. 

But how can we account for the comparative prognathism 
and flatness of nose in the civilised Chinese and Japanese? Here 
it would seem that the features ought more closely to resemble 
the European type, and indeed they are somewhat more elevated 
in this respect than those of the most peculiar Mongolians. But 
it may be added that the Chinese history is by no means free 
from doubt; that the culture of China is perhaps far less ancient 
than is usually supposed; that the food of the people is coarse 
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and miscellaneous; and that their intellectual powers are far 
inferior to their material civilisation. More important, how- 
ever, is the peculiar character of the Chinese and Japanese 
idiosynerasy, which we may sum up as showing every mark of 
arrested development. The Chinese language is in the most 
infantile stage of human speech, known as the monosyllabic ; the 
writing is not alphabetical, the civilisation is stationary, the 
mental powers are almost purely imitative. If we compare all 
the members of the Mongolian race throughout the world, we 
shall see that they very early attained to a certain specific fixity 
of type, physical, mental, and moral; and that this type has 
remained remarkably constant ever since. Thus, while the 
Aryan and Semitic races have acquired a new physiognomy side 
by side with their progressive culture, the Mongolian race has 
always retained essentially the same nomadic cast of features 
and essentially the same half-developed stage of intelligence. * 

The other main difficulty presented to us is that of the 
North American Indians, whose prominent noses would certainly 
seem to bespeak a civilised rather than a hunting existence. 
Even in America, however, the rule holds generally good. The 
lowest tribes, like the Digger Indians, are prognathous and 
flat-nosed. The great hunting races, on the contrary, may be 
regarded as representing the exact opposite pole to the Chinese. 
While the civilisation of China is ahead of its intelligence, the 
intelligence of the redskins is ahead of their civilisation. Long 
accustomed to war and debate, crafty strategists and eloquent 
orators, the American Indians have always cultivated their 
intellectual powers far beyond the fair proportion of their 
mechanical abilities. Hence they possess comparatively’ fine 
and well-shaped foreheads, which often impress one with the 
idea of great mental faculties. On the other hand, they are 
anything but foul or gross feeders; and though they live (or 
lived) mainly by hunting, they were far removed from the 
squalid misery of the Bushmen, the Andamanese, or the Fue- 
gians. Their warlike habits helped to keep down their numbers, 
and so to prevent the population from outrunning the food- 
supply of larger game. Living chiefly upon abundant. buffalo- 
meat, salmon, and maize, or in the south upon potatoes, plan- 
tains, and other easily-masticated food, they lost the prognathous 
cast of jaw, and acquired a fairly European, though hard and 
stolid, type of features. The relatively open forehead, and 
relatively small jaws, reacted in the usual manner upon the 
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nose; and the familiar Iroquois face was the result. Just in 
proportion as the Indians roamed over large and well-stocked 
hunting-grounds, as in the valleys of the St. Lawrence and the 
Mississippi, or cultivated succulent fruits, as in Mexico and 
Peru, did their features approximate to the Aryan form; while 
the poorer tribes which sought their living among the roots and 
seeds, or other coarse food-stuffs, as with the Californians, the 
Guiana Indians, and the Botocudos, retained, and still retain, 
the distinctive prognathism and noselessness of primitive man. 

Finally, we may note that in every race certain individuals 
may be found who approximate closely to the type of other 
races, or of our earliest human ancestors. Typical European 
features, or something resembling them, often occur among 
Polynesians, occasionally among Japanese, and now and then 
even among negroes. On the other hand, Englishmen of the 
true prognathous type are by no means rare; and it is notice- 
able that all the peculiarities of the type are apt to recur 
together. The protruding muzzle is generally accompanied by 
a rather receding forehead, a flattened nose much depressed at 
the bridge, and thick fleshy lips; nay, in many cases it is also 
found together with curly hair not wholly unlike that of a 
Mulatto or Papuan. On the other hand, the prominent nose is 
generally accompanied by a receding chin, thin lips, a protru- 
ding forehead, and lank hair. The artists of ‘Punch’ have long 
ago noticed this coincidence, and are fond of representing the 
two extreme types side by side with one another. But any 
reader who will take the trouble to observe and compare a large 
number of faces for himself, will be able to verify the theory 
independently, and thus afford the best test of its trustworthi- 
ness. 

If the ideas thus briefly suggested be correct, then the typical 
Hellenic face is really that which differs most completely from 
the original theroid features. It is the most human, as well as 
the most beautiful, of all human faces. Or rather, it is the 
most beautiful, because it is the most human. For every 
species or race, of animals or men, must naturally and neces- 
sarily admire most highly that type of beauty which is found 
in the most successful and healthy members of its own kind; 
otherwise it must be possessed with a morbid taste, which will 
ultimately lead to its extinction. The noblest Aryan men and 
women, in physical, mental, and moral peculiarities, will there- 
fore, on the average of cases, admire as beautiful that cast of 
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features which bespeaks or accompanies the highest physical, 
mental, and moral excellence of the Aryan race. Those who 
thus mutually admire, and carry out their admiration to mar- 
riage, will become the parents, in all likelihood, of the most 
beautiful, the most healthy, the most noble, and the most aspir- 
ing among the younger generations; and these will also be, as 
a rule, the most successful. Special exceptions may occasionally 
occur ; a lovely and lovable soul may be unworthily housed ; a 
beautiful face may be a false index to the spirit within. But 
taking one case with another, the general action of selective 
preference among mankind, to which Mr. Darwin first called 
our attention, has ever worked together for good to the whole 
human race, and has doubtless aided the process of modification 
here so roughly sketched out. Thus, by the joint effects of 
habit and of conscious choice, the brutal countenance of an 
anthropoid has been gradually softened and developed through- 
out long ages, until it has finally undergone a complete meta- 
morphosis into that loveliest of all living forms for the painter, 
the sculptor, or the poet, the Human Face Divine. 








CARDINAL NEWMAN AND GUIS 
WORK. 


THERE are few things in the world more uncertain than the 
duration of literary fame. A writer often owes a great repu- 
tation to the accident of the hour. He hits the popular taste, 
and is borne aloft, sometimes very much to his own surprise, 
by the panegyrics of reviews and popular enthusiasm until he 
strikes the stars with his sublime head. Permanently to shine 
in the literary firmament is, however, quite another matter. 
The tribunal of posterity far oftener than not reverses con- 
temporary judgments upon books, nor, as a rule, is it safe to 
number among the classics of a language any authors but those 


Unto whose greatness Time hath set his seal. 


But there are exceptions: rare exceptions; and among 
these is certainly Cardinal Newman. Indeed, as he himself in 
one place touchingly observes, posterity may be said in some 
sort to have pronounced its verdict upon him. He has already 
attained an age which it is given to few to see, and as the 
generations of men have passed away his fame has grown 
slowly and surely—occulto velut arbor evo—and now it may be 
safely considered to be as deeply rooted as it is widely spread 
abroad. He is, by common consent, the greatest living master 


of English,— 


‘perhaps the greatest master of English who has ever lived,’ 
judges one of our soundest critics, adding: ‘his “ University and 
Parochial Sermons,” his “Essay on Development,” his two stories 
“Toss and Gain” and “ Callista,” his “ Lectures on Anglican Diffi- 
culties,” and his “ Apologia Pro Vita Sua,” contain more passages 
abounding in grave pathos, combined force, and delicacy of touch, and 
vivid irony than all the Anglican Fathers from Jeremy Taylor to 
Thirlwall put together, and probably, if we exclude our great novel- 
ists, than any other writer of English prose.’ ! 


1 Spectator, June 5, 1878, 
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Cardinal Newman is not, however, merely a great master of 
the English language. He is also a great leader of religious 
thought. He was the guide—we might almost say, the oracle 
—of a remarkable spiritual movement which has left its mark 
upon the history not of England merely, but of the world. It is 
from this point of view that we propose to glance at him in 
this article; at him, and at the ideas which in their true 
character and working are best seen in the light of his person- 
ality. And here his writings are of quite unique value. Of 
Cardinal Newman it is in an especial sense true both that he is ° 
‘a part of all that he has met,’ and that his books are a part of 
him. One chief note of them is their subjective character, and 
it is in this characteristic of them that the true nobility, the 
antique simplicity, of his nature comes out so finely. An auto- 
biography is perhaps the most difficult of literary problems. 
It is in itself a defiance of the venerable maxim, consecrated by 
all systems of legislation and ratified by the common sense of 
the world, that no man should give sentence in his own cause. 


How hard do we find it (remarks Sterne in his inimitable way) 
to pass an equitable and sound judgment in a matter where our inte- 
rest is deeply concerned. With what reluctance are we brought to 
think evil of a friend whom we have long loved and esteemed! We 
are still worse casuists, and the deceit is proportionably stronger with 
a man when he is going to judge of himself—that dearest of all parties 
so closely connected with him, so much and so long beloved, of whom 
he has so early conceived the highest opinion and esteem, and with 
whose merit he has all along, no doubt, found so much reason to be 
contented.,! 


It is profoundly true, as the vast majority of personal narra- 
tives may serve to show. Confessions, even if they avoid the 
artistic insincerity of Rousseau, too often sink into disingenuous 
defence or illusory idealization: the tale is only half told, and 
it is much if that half correspond even approximately with fact. 
Again, on the other hand there is the temptation to a self- 
abnegation, a voluntary humility, which is fatal to the person- 
ality essential to this species of composition. And even in the 
rare cases where self-portraiture is attempted with perfect 
honesty of purpose, the attempt is generally thwarted through 
defect of self-knowledge, which even in its most rudimentary 
stages is by no means a common endowment. Cardinal 
Newman’s ‘ Apologia Pro Vita Sua’ is confessedly a master- 


1 Sermon IV., Self-Knowledge 
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piece in that way of writing: an almost unique exemplar of 
absolute candour, transparent sincerity, rigid accuracy, and 
profound psychological science, combined with unflinching 
courage in the painful task undertaken as a high duty, of dis- 
closing most private thoughts and most sacred feelings to a 
cold and critical world. It is superfluous to speak the praise 
of a book which won the suffrages even of those who differed 
most widely from the author’s views, and which alone may be 
said to have rolled back the tide of popular prejudice that had 
for years been running so strongly against him. But it is 
much to our present purpose to point out that what the 
‘Apologia’ does overtly and directly is done by all Cardinal 
Newman’s works in varying measure indirectly, and as if, by 
the way. They are all accurate transcripts of his mind, telling 
us not only what he has thought and done, but how it was that 
he came so to think and to do. Let us, taking them as our 
main documents, look back upon the great movement of which 
he was such a great part, and endeavour, in such outline as is 
possible to us here, to trace its real character and some of its 
more notable results. 

It was the fashion when Tractarianism first came before the 
world to attribute it to the day-dreams of young enthusiasts 
full of illusion and fervour, fired with lofty aspirations after 
impossible ideals, but lacking in a due appreciation of practical 
realities. It is time that this theory, even now not wholly 
obsolete, should be swept away for good and all. John Henry 
Newman and his associates of 1833 were doubtless of a high 
and ardent temper; doubtless also the event has proved that 
their projects were in the main without solid foundation ; 
doubtless some of their most cherished hopes were visionary. 
But they were impelled by no vague longing, nor were any of 
the more conspicuous of them in the first flush of youth and 
the sport of its generous unreflecting impulses. Their eyes 
were open to discern truly, not, indeed, that futurt temporis 
exitum which no man may forecast, but the present signs of the 
times in which their lot had fallen and their work lay. The 
idea of the movement is now clear enough from the first, and 
may be traced accurately in the various stages of its germination 
and growth. Of course, the degree in which it was apprehended 
by those in whose minds it lived differed according to the 
mental constitution and intellectual endowments of each, and 
the influence exercised upon his perceptions by personal habits, 
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private prepossessions, and external accidents. Probably the 
real character of the school to which, by an odd caprice of 
fortune, his name is vulgarly given, was less clearly discerned 
by Dr. Pusey than by any other prominent member of it. It 
would be difficult to find any instance parallel to that presented 
by this eminent man, of scholarship so accurate, learning so 
wide, singleness of purpose so exemplary, combined with such 
an opacity of apprehension, an obscurity of conception, a tene- 
brosity of statement. In singular contrast with his nebulous 
subjectivity of view was Cardinal Newman’s perspicuous realiza- 
tion from the first of the true objective character of the move- 
ment, as dogmatic, sacerdotal, hierarchical. Nor, we venture 
to say, can there be any doubt that the judgment of history 
will accord with the voice of our own age, in regarding Cardinal 
Newman as its originator, so far as its origin can be referred 
to any one man, in fastening upon him the main responsibility 
for all that has come out of it. 

Cardinal Newman has, indeed, spoken of Mr. Keble as its 
true and primary author; its immediate source he seems to 
refer to ‘The Christian Year,’ and he dates its start from the 
sermon on ‘ National Apostasy,’ preached by Mr. Keble at St. 
Mary’s in 1833.' No doubt, in a certain limited and restricted 
sense, this is so, but in such sense only. The truth is that the 
singular modesty and unfeigned humility which adorn the cha- 
racter of Cardinal Newman led him to underrate his own share 
in this momentous matter, and to magnify the part of the 
friend whose ‘dear and dedicated name’ has been to him an 
object of love and reverence from his undergraduate days. But 
John Keble’s character was not cast in a mould to qualify him 
for the leadership of a great movement. His personality, win- 
ning as it was in its simplicity and unworldliness, was not of a 
kind to stimulate, to arouse, to kindle. Nor do we find in * The 
Christian Year’ that spirit of definite, combative, uncompro- 
mising ecclesiasticism which from the first was one of the notes 
of the new school. Keble’s verse represents not its dogmatic, 
but its emotional side, and this emotion was to a very large 
extent of no party character. The mysticism, pietism, spiritual- 
ism, natural sacramentalism of ‘ The Christian Year’ are not the 
exclusive property of any religious section, nor, indeed, of any 


1 In the second lecture on Anglican Difficulties, Cardinal Newman speaks 
of Hurrell Froude as ‘one who, if any, is the author of the movement 


altogether,’ p. 32. 
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church, but belong to human nature itself. The intellectual 
life of the movement undoubtedly found there much nutriment, 
which it assimilated, but it was not thence derived. It is to 
the ‘Tracts for the Times,’ which John Henry Newman alone 
planned and started, to his sermons preached at St. Mary’s, and 
to the articles contributed by him to the ‘ British Critic,’ that 
we must turn in order to understand its true logical idea: to 
these, and to the ‘ Apologia,’ the ‘ Lectures on Anglican Diffi- 
culties,’ and the tale ‘Loss and Gain,’ in which he afterwards 
surveyed the movement from without, and judged of it from 
that standpoint. And, again, for its most systematic and plausi- 
ble defence we must have recourse to the ‘ Lectures on the 
Prophetical Office,’ recently republished, with annotations of 
the utmost value, under the title of the ‘ Via Media.’ Let us 
here cite a passage from ‘ Anglican Difficulties, which presents 
in brief space a true account of it :— 


[The Tractarian] movement started on the ground of maintaining 
ecclesiastical authority, as opposed to the Erastianism of the State. 
It exhibited the Church as the one earthly object of religious loyalty 
and veneration, the source of all spiritual power and jurisdiction, 
and the channel of all grace. It represented it to be the interest, as 
well as the duty, of Churchmen, the bond of peace and the secret of 
strength, to submit their judgment in all things to her decision. 
And it taught that this divinely founded Church was realised and 
brought into effect in our country in the National Establishment, 
which was the outward form or development of a continuous dynasty 
and hereditary power which descended from the Apostles. It gave, 
then, to that Establishment, in its officers, its laws, its usages, and its 
worship, that devotion and obedience which are correlative to the 
very idea of the Church. It set up on high the bench of Bishops 
and the Book of Common Prayer, as the authority to which it was 
itself to bow, with which it was to cow and overpower an Erastian 
State. ... 

Such was the clear unvarying line of thought, as I believe it to 
be, on which the movement commenced and proceeded, as regards 
the questions of Church authority and. private judgment. It was 
fancied that no opportunity for the exercise of private judgment 
could arise in any public or important matter. The Church declared 
whether by Prayer Book or Episcopal authority, what was to be said 
or done, and private judgment either had no objection which it could 
make good or only in those minor matters where there was a propriety 
in yielding to authority. . . . The idea then of the divines of the 
movement was simply and absolutely submission to an external 
authority : to such an authority they appealed; to it they betook 
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themselves : there they found a haven of rest: thence they looked 
out upon the troubled surge of human opinion, and upon the crazy 
vessels which were labouring without chart or compass upon it.! 


Such, then, was, Cardinal Newman tells us, the idea of the 
Tractarian divines. Let us now see his account of their fate :— 


‘ Judge,’ he says, ‘of their dismay when, according to the Arabian 
tale, on their striking their anchors into the supposed soil, lighting 
their fires on it, and fixing in it the poles of their tents, suddenly 
their island began to move, to heave, to splash, to frisk to and fro, to 
dive, and at last to swim away, spouting out inhospitable jets of 
water upon the credulous mariners who had made it their home. 
And such, I suppose, was the undeniable fact ; I mean, the time at 
length came, when first of all turning their minds (some of them, at 
least,) more carefully to the doctrinal controversies of the early 
Church, they saw distinctly, that in the reasonings of the Fathers, 
elicited by means of them, and the decisions of the authority in 
which they issued, were contained at least the rudiments, the antici- 
pation, the justification of what they had been accustomed to consider 
the corruptions of Rome. . . . Soon the living rulers of the Estab- 
lishment began to move. . . . They fearlessly handselled their 
Apostolic weapons upon the Apostolical party. One after another, 
in long succession, they took up their song and their parable against 
it. It was a solemn war-dance, which they executed round victims, 
who by their very principles were bound hand and foot, and could 
only eye, with disgust and perplexity, this most unaccountable move- 
ment, on the part of their “ Holy Fathers, the representatives of the 
Apostles, and the Angels of the Churches.” It was the beginning of 
the end. When it was at length plain that primitive Christianity 
ignored the National Church, and that the National Church cared 
little for primitive Christianity, or for those who appealed to it as 
her foundation; when Bishops spoke against them, and Bishops’ 
courts sentenced them, and Universities degraded them, and the 
people rose against them,—from that day their “occupation was 
gone.” Their initial principle, their basis, external authority, was cut 
from under them ; they had “ set their fortunes on a cast ;” they had 
lost; henceforward they had nothing left for them but to shut up 
their school, and retire into the country; nothing else was left for 
them, unless, indeed, they took up some other theory, unless they 
changed their ground, unless they ceased to be what they were, and 
became what they were not, unless they belied their own principles, 
and strangely forgot their own luminous and most keen convictions ; 
unless they vindicated the right of private judgment, took up some 
fancy religion, retailed the Fathers, and jobbed theology. They had 


! Anglican Difficulties, pp. 113-132, 
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but a choice between doing nothing at all, and looking out for truth 
and peace elsewhere.’ ! 


The late Earl Russell once spoke of Cardinal Newman’s 
secession from the Church of England as an inexplicable event. 
It is difficult to understand how anyone can desire a clearer 
explanation than that which Cardinal Newman himself has 
given of it—an explanation which seems to be of quite a con- 
vineing candour and cogency. His logical consistence appears 
to be as much beyond cavil as his perfect sincerity. He started 
with the assumption that the system finally developed in Tract 
XC. was the true system of the Church of England. Of that 
system submission to ecclesiastical authority was the keystone. 
And when the adverse sentence of such authority proceeded 
against him, he was true to his principles, he accepted it,? al- 
though it was to him as the bitterness of death. Never was his 
loyalty to the Church of England more conspicuously manifested 
than in the supreme hour when he left her, ‘ parting with all 
that his heart loved, and turning his face to a strange land.’ ? 
At the time indeed, few, very few, could understand this; and 
their calmer voices were drowned in the prevailing ululation. 
The secession at last of such a man, for years an object of ever- 
increasing suspicion and distrust, shocked the pubiie mind of 
that day in a way that can now be hardly realised, and confused 
the judgments even of the wise. There is nothing which men 
in general resent so deeply as an action which tends to unsettle 
their opinions. The utterances of indignation and disgust are 
seldom weighed with nice discrimination, and an accusation of 
deceit is the shape in which popular anger most readily finds 
vent. It was natural that the cry of treachery should go up; 
but the cry was as ill-founded as it was natural. If John Henry 
Newman and his friends who shared his deep ineradicable con- 
victions, instead of betaking themselves whither those convic- 
tions logically led and could honestly be held, had retained their 
positions in a communion with whose fundamental positions 
they were at variance, the accusation of treachery would have 


1 Anglican Difficulties, p. 184. 

2 In 1843, he wrote to Archdeacon Manning, ‘If ever there was a case in 
which an individual teacher has been put aside and virtually put away by a 
community, mine is one . . . It is felt—-I am far from denying, justly 
felt—that Iam foreign material, and cannot assimilate with the Church of 
England.’— Apologia, p. 220. 

* Sermons on Subjects of the Day, p. 399. 
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admitted of no extenuation upon the ground of popular prejudice 
or the excitement of the hour. ‘To remain in the Church of 
England as by law established, while ostentatiously defying that 
law; to revile and browbeat ecclesiastical rulers, while pro- 
fessing to reverence them as divinely appointed; to introduce 
stealthily the dogmas and the ritual of Rome in a great national 
institution, whose history, whose formularies, whose articles of 
religion are a standing protest against Rome; to convulse and 
bring to the verge of destruction the Anglican spiritual edifice, 
while bearing its name and eating its bread—such would have 
been in truth the conduct of traitors. But no one who knows 
Cardinal Newman, even if such knowledge is derived merely 
from his writings, can conceive of him as lending the sanction 
of his unstained character, his great and disciplined mind, his 
subtle and, as it were, magnetic personal influence, to a policy 
of this kind, a policy intellectually as contemptible as it is 
morally flagitious. Indeed, he has himself told us how such a 
course was regarded by him. 


I can understand, I can sympathise with those old-world thinkers 
whose commentatorsare Mant and D’Oyly, whose theologian is Tomlin, 
whose ritualist is Wheatley, and whose canonist is Burns. ... In 
these days three hundred years is respectable antiquity, and traditions 
recognised in law courts, and built into the structure of society, may 
well without violence be imagined to be immemorial. Those also I 
can understand who take their stand upon the Prayer-book; or 
those who honestly profess to follow the consensus of Anglican 
divines, as the voice of authority and the standard of faith. More- 
over I can quite enter into the sentiment with which members of the 
literal and infidel school investigate the history and the documents of 
the early Church. They profess a view of Christianity truer than 
the world has ever had ; nor on the assumption of their principles is 
there anything shocking to good sense in their profession. . . . Free- 
thinkers and broad-thinkers, Laudians and Prayer-book Christians, 
high-and-dry and Establishment-men, all these [I] understand ; but 
what [I] feel so prodigious is this . . . that you should come forth 
into open day with your new edition of the Catholic faith, different 
from that held in any existing body of Christians anywhere, which not 
half a dozen men all over the world would honour with their im- 
primatur ; and there withal should be as positive about its truth in 
every part as if the voice of mankind were with you instead of being 
against you... . You do not follow the Bishops of the National 
Church ; you disown its existing traditions; you are discontented 
with its divines ; you protest against its law-courts ; you shrink from 
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its laity ; you outstrip its Prayer-book. You have in all respects an 
eclectic or original religion of your own. . . . Nearly all your 
divines, if not all, call themselves Protestants, and you anathematize 
the name. Who makes the conversions to Catholics that you do, yet 
remain separate from them? Who among Auglican authorities 
would speak of Penance as a Sacrament as you do? Who of them 
encourages, much less insists, upon auricular confession, as you do ? 
Or makes fasting an obligation? Or uses the crucifix or the rosary ? 
Or reserves the consecrated bread? Or believes in miracles as exist- 
ing in your communion? Or administers, as I believe you do, extreme 
unction? In some points you prefer Rome, in others Greece, in 
others England, in others Scotland; and of that preference your own 
private judgment is the ultimate sanction. What am I to say in 
answer to conduct so preposterous? Say you go by any authority 
whatever, and I shall know where to find you and I shall respect you. 
Swear by any school of religion, old or modern, by Ronge’s Church, 
or by the Evangelical Alliance, nay, by yourselves, and I shall know 
what you mean, and will listen te’ you. But do not come to me with 
the latest fashion of opinion the world has seen, and protest it is the 
oldest. Do not come to me at this time of day with views palpably 
new, isolated, original, swe generis, warranted old neither by Christian 
nor unbeliever, and challenge me to answer what I really have not 
the patience to read. Life is not long enough for such trifles. ... 
The basis of [the Tractarian] party was the professed abnegation of 
private judgment : your basis is the professed exercise of it.' 


John Henry Newman’s secession from the Church of England 
may, then, justly be regarded as the supreme proof of his good 
faith. It must not, however, be forgotten that it has another 
bearing. It was also the seal of the good faith of his opponents. 
Perhaps the most influential of these—certainly from the his- 
torical point of view the most considerable—was Thomas Arnold. 
And widely as their views differed, fierce as was the polemical 
strife between them, profound as was the conviction of each in 
the appalling mischief inherent. in the system of the other, we 
may, at this distance of time, place their names together as 
among the noblest and best adorning. the annals of our country 
in this nineteenth century. In subtleness of intellect, in dia- 
lectical skill, in imaginative cogency, Thomas Arnold must 
indeed be judged far inferior to his great opponent. As a 
distinguished French critic has observed: ‘ His talent was not, 
perhaps, upon the same level with his character; it was his 
character which inspired his talent,’ and was the source of his 


1 Anglican Difficulties, p. 136, Edition of 1872. 
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‘extraordinary ascendency over his pupils.’! ‘ Fervent, heroie, 
and good,’ it may be said of him as was said of St. Philip Neri, 
that he drew souls as the magnet draws iron—drew them to 
himself, and was himself the interpretation to them of what else 


might have— 
Seemed but a cry of desire, 
Seemed but a dream of the heart. 


Passionate alike in his hatred of ecclesiasticism and in his love 
of truth, it was not to theology and history, but to his moral 
sympathies, that he looked for light to guide him in his spiritual 
and intellectual difficulties. The theory in which he so earnestly 
believed, and in the name of which he taught—a theory, as it 
has somewhere been happily described, of a Christian state with 
the politics of Aristotle and the ethics of St. Paul, was as purely 
a paper theory as the Via Media which he so detested, and has 
as utterly passed away. This theory has much in common with 
that of Hooker; but it was from Samuel Taylor Coleridge that 
Arnold derived it in greatest measure. It is a curious testimony 
to the many-sided genius of that great thinker that his doctrine, 
while providing, as Cardinal Newman tells us it did, ‘a philo- 
sophical basis’? to the Tractarian movement, should also have 
supplied the inspiration, and furnished the arms which were to 
have so large a share in bringing about its overthrow. 

The Tractarian party was defeated then, and crumbled 
into dissolution. Its leader and its most consistent adherents 
went out of the National Church because, in truth, they were 
not of it. The house which they had reared so laboriously 
was built upon the sand; and the rain descended, and the 
floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that house, and 
it fell, and great was the fall of it. The practical results of 
Tractarianism have, however, been of the highest importance, 
both in the Anglican Establishment and in the Catholic Church. 
Let us, as briefly as may be, indicate a few of the more obvious 
of them. 

And first, as to the Church of England, the Tractarians 
thought they had failed, and so they had as to the main object 
which they had at heart. But, as so often happens in the affairs 
of men, while not accomplishing what they intended, they 
accomplished much that they did not intend. The Oxford Move- 


' Scherer, Mélanges d’ Histoire Religieuse, pp. 219, 220. 
® Essays, Critical and Historical, vol. i. p,. 268. 
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ment, discredited in its system, lived on in its sentiment. Tract 
XC., which most truly represents its dogmatic teaching, has 
been forgotten except as a document of history, or a curiosity 
of literature. It is far otherwise with the various volumes which 
embody its feeling, practical or emotional. The ‘ Christian Year’ 
has become a household book. Next to the Bible and Prayer- 
Book, it is the most popular religious work in this country, and 
wherever English religion has followed the English flag. Car- 
dinal Newman’s ‘Oxford Sermons,’ as Mr. Copeland has truly said, 
‘have acted like leaven on the mind, and language, and litera- 
ture of the Church in this country.’! A treasury of all that is 
delicate and tender in the religious spirit, they are, and are 
long likely to be, the chosen devotional reading of thousands, 
who are profoundly indifferent, or actually opposed to the author’s 
doctrinal views. It is not too much to say that Tractarianism 
has done for the national religion of England a work similar to 
that which ‘ Le Génie de Christianisme’ did, some years before, 
for the national religion of France. It has produced an in- 
telligent and sympathetic study of the art, the institutions, 
the spiritual history of the past ; it has engendered a revival of 
external reverence in public worship ; it has aroused a deep sense 
of the sanctity of common life; it has created a spiritualistic 
school in striking contrast with the dull, dreary, depressing 
Pietism which, up to the date when it arose, presented the 
only outlet in the Establishment for devout aspiration and 
mystical affections. It has cleansed our ancient Cathedrals and 
Churches from the squalour of centuries, and clothed them in 
some semblance of their pristine magnificence; it has erected 
new religious edifices throughout the land, some hardly inferior 
in beauty of construction and splendour of decoration to the 
works of medieval piety. All this, and much more which should 
be added to make the picture complete, and which each may 
supply for himself, is in large measure due to the movement 
principally associated with the name of John Henry Newman. 
Thus even now, he is no mere name of the past in the Church 
of England, but a present power, working, and long to work, 
how fruitfully no man can judge. 

And if we turn to the Catholic Church, the influence of 
Tractarianism has been at the least as important there as in the 
Anglican Establishment. To it, mainly, must be ascribed the 
difference between the position held by Catholics in this country 


1 Preface to the New Edition, p. vii. 
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half a century ago, and that which they hold to-day. Cardinal 
Newman here gives us a graphic sketch, as by a few strokes of 
a pencil in the hand of a master, of Catholicism as he knew it 
in his youth : 


No longer the Catholic Church in this country, no longer, I may 
say, a Catholic community ; but a few adherents of the old religion 
moving sorrowfully and silently about, as memorials of what had 
been. The Roman Catholics—not a sect, not even an interest, as 
men conceived of it; not a body, however small, representative of 
the great communion abroad—but a mere handful of individuals who 
might be counted like the pebbles and detritus of the great deluge, 
and who, forsooth, merely happened to retain a creed, which, in its 
day, indeed, was the profession of a Church. Here a set of poor 
Irishmen, coming and going at harvest time, or a colony of them 
lodged in a miserable quarter of the vast metropolis. There, perhaps, 
an elderly person seen walking in the streets, grave and solitary, and 
strange, though noble in bearing, and said to be of good family and a 
‘Roman Catholic.’ An old-fashioned house, of gloomy appearance, 
closed in with high walls, with an iron gate and yews, and the report 
attaching to it that Roman Catholics lived there ; but who they were 
or what they did, or what was meant by calling them Roman Catho- 
lics, no one could tell, though it had an unpleasant sound—and told 
of form and superstition. . . . Such were the Catholics of England, 
found in corners and alleys, and cellars, and on the housetops, or in the 
recesses of the country; cut off from the populous world around 
them, and dimly seen, as if through a mist or in twilight, as ghosts 
flitting to and fro, by the high Protestants, the lords of the earth.! 


It is not necessary to draw out in detail how all this is 
changed. No doubt without the Catholic Emancipation Act the 
change could not have been, and no doubt the restoration of the 
Hierarchy was a great instrument in effecting it. But we have 
the authority of the leading Catholic organ in the English Press 
for believing that but for the band of converts whom the 
Oxford movement brought to Rome, the restoration of the 
Hierarchy would not, probably, have been undertaken by the 
late Pope. There are few among the converts who have not 
been directly affected by Cardinal Newman’s teaching, and it is 
notorious that their influence as a body has been felt in a 
manner quite out of proportion to their numerical strength 
throughout the vast ecclesiastical organisation directed from 


1 Sermons or Various Occasions, p. 169. 
2 See an article in the Zadlet of June 7, 1879, entitled ‘Fifty Years Ago.’ 
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the Vatican. But in many respects, it is true that their great 
leader is instar omnium. Not indeed that Cardinal Newman's 
immediate and visible influence upon contemporary events has 
been predominant. His life, since he joined the Communion 
of Rome, has been to a great extent ‘a hidden life’; a life of 
religious retirement and abstraction, not indeed from the 
world’s thought and great interests, but from its selfish striving 
and low desires ; that life, as some one has described it, @ la fois 
en nous et hors de nous, which is perhaps the most favourable 
to the development of high spiritual and intellectual gifts. So 
far as its external surroundings are concerned, it has been spent 
among a strange people; a population as alien from him in 
tone and temper as is well conceivable, given up to ‘ the dis- 
sidence of Dissent, and the Protestantism of the Protestant 
religion,’ and possessing little in common with the visitant who 
had exchanged the learned leisure and antique beauty of Oxford 
for the ‘fumum et opes strepitumque’ of their modern and un- 
lovely town. There has he passed from mature manhood to 
green old age, and there he trusts it will be permitted him to 
die. Thence has gone out his sound into all lands. A simple 
priest, holding no position of authority, living tranquilly with 
his brethren, his utterances have sunk into the thinking 
minds of his communion throughout the world, as those of no 
other member of his Church. Not one of his words has 
fallen to the ground. This must be duly pondered in judging 
of his life as a Catholic. 


Not on the vulgar mass 
Called ‘ work’ must sentence pass, 
Things done that took the eye and had the price’; 
O’er which, from level stand, 
The low world laid its hand, 
Found straightway to its mind, 
Could value in a trice ; 
But all the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb. 
So passed in making up the main account. 


All that must be duly reckoned when the time comes to 
speak fully of his action in the Catholic Church. But the time is 
not yet. That history must be left to a future day, when his work 
is done and he is at rest. The world knows enough, however, 
to trace its main lines, to discern its dominant ideas, to appre- 


ciate its general significance. His later writings tell us much; 
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like his earlier, they are true revelations of himself; from some 
points of view, indeed, truer, for in them we have the ultimate 
resolution of his opinions, and the mature development of his 
literary gifts. Thus the ‘Grammar of Assent’ is the full expansion 
and orderly arrangement of the philosophic system first set forth 
in his ‘Sermon before the University of Oxford.’ His discourses 
‘to Mixed Congregations,’ and ‘upon Various Occasions,’ cer- 
tainly surpass in intensity of power any of his former productions, 
whether in pages of appalling description which recall the‘ Via 
terribile ’’ of Michael Angelo, or in passages of more than earthly 
beauty and sweetness, which seem like a translation into words 
of a picture of Fra Angelico. We are here concerned with 
them, however, merely as documents of history, as notes and 
memorials of his work. Taking them as our guide, mainly, let 
us bring this article to a close by a few remarks which may 
serve to shadow forth, however faintly, the more public side of 
his activity as a Catholic. 

That activity has been to a large extent of a controversial 
kind. Cardinal Newman would gladly have had it otherwise. 
His ideal of existence would rather have been ‘to behold the 
bright countenance of truth in the quiet and still air of de- 
lightful studies. But for him, as for Milton, it was not so 
ordered. His course has lain ‘in a troubled sea of noises and 
hoarse disputes,’ and in that rough element his endeavour has 
ever been to do, with all his might, the duty which lay nearest 
to him. And when he had himself embraced Catholicism, he 
felt that his first duty was towards those whom he had left be- 
hind. His heart yearned towards his brethren. They had gone 
one mile with him: he would compel them to go twain. That 
upon their own principles they ought to follow him is the scope 
of most of his earlier Catholic sermons, and of those ‘ Lectures 
on Anglican Difficulties,’ originally delivered in London in 1850, 
which created so great an impression at the time, and which, as 
years have gone on, have steadily grown in influence. It does 
not fall within the scope of this article to examine in detail the 
arguments which he there employs. But we may remark, 
generally, that the effect of his writings upon what is called the 
Anglican controversy, has been to place it upon quite another 
footing from that on which it formerly stood, and to lift it into 
a higher sphere. He puts aside, as in the question of Anglican 
orders, dreary gropings into minute intricate passages and 
obscure corners of past occurrences, as unsatisfactory except to 
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antiquaries, who delight in researches into the past for their 
own sake,' and brings you face to face with ‘ broad visible facts,’ 
with great manifest historical phenomena. Thus, if he is treat- 
ing ‘De Ecclesia,’ he inquires what the true logical idea of a 
Church is, and what is that idea as it has actually lived and 
worked in the world, as it has from the first been apprehended 
by saints and doctors, and received by the orbis terrarum. And 
he draws it out in its particulars, as a divine creation, a super- 
natural order in the world, appealing to the human conscience, 
as the natural order appeals to the human senses, the City of 
God tabernacling among men, the Living Oracle of God in the 
earth, the inerrant Judge of Faith and Morals until the consum- 
mation of all things, gathering, in each successive generation, 
the elect into a polity in belief of the truth, at once a philo- 
sophy, and a religious rite, and a political power, as its Divine 
Author is Prophet, Priest, and King. And then, he asks, can 
any man believe the Church of England to be this, or in any true 
sense, to represent it? Not that he is insensible to so much that 
is excellent and winning in Anglicanism. 


Its portions of Catholic teachings, its ‘decency and order,’ the pure 
and beautiful English of its prayers, its literature, the piety found 
amongst its members, the influence of superiors and friends, its his- 
torical associations, its domestic character, the charm of a country 
life, the remembrance of past years, there is all this and much more 
to attach the mind to the national worship. But attachment is not 
trust, nor is to obey the same as to look up to, and to rely upon; nor 
do I think that any thoughtful or educated man can simply believe 
in the word of the Established Church. I never met any such person 
who did, or said he did, and I do not think that such a person is 
possible. Its defenders would believe if they could ; but their highest 
confidence is qualified by a misgiving. They obey, they are silent 
before the voice of their superiors, but they do not profess to believe. 
Nothing is clearer than this, that if faith in God’s word is required 
of us for salvation, the Catholic Church is the only medium by which 
we can exercise it.? 


The whole matter, as he judges of it, turns upon the ques- 
tion whether there is in the world such a thing as a Church, in 
the true sense of the word. For he regards it as a fact beyond 
all cavil that historical Christianity is ecclesiastical: that if 


See ‘ Letter to Father Coleridge’ in Essays Critical and Historical, vol. ii. 
p. 109. 
2 Discourses to Mixed Congregations, p. 232. 
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Christianity really made any revelation, a visible Church is the 
depositary and organ of it. But he is by no means insensible 
to the strength of the case, which may be stated on the other 
side: the Rationalistic case, as he terms it, which regards the 
religion of Jesus Christ as ‘the accident of a period, true and 
divine in its time, as far as anything can be said, but false now 
.... bent with the weight of eighteen hundred years, and 
tottering to its fall.”! Fatally erroneous as he judges this view 
to be, he admits it to be reasonable; nor, as he holds, is there 
any logical alternative between it and Catholicism : 


‘Turn away from the Catholic Church,’ he urges, ‘and to whom 
will you go? it is your only chance of peace and assurance in this 
turbulent, changing world. There is nothing between it and scepti- 
cism when men exert their reason freely. Private creeds, fancy 
religions, may be showy and imposing to the many in their day; 
national religions may lie huge and lifeless, and cumber the ground 
for centuries, and distract the attention or confuse the judgment of 
the learned; but in the long run it will be found that either the 
Catholic religion is verily and indeed the coming in of the unseen 
world into this, or that there is nothing positive, nothing dogmatic, 
nothing real in any of our notions as to whence we come and whither 
we are going. Unlearn Catholicism, and you become Protestant, 
Unitarian, Deist, Pantheist, Sceptic, in a dreadful, but infallible 
succession, only not infallible but by some accident of your position, 
of your education, and of your cast of mind; only not infallible if 
you dismiss the subject of religion from your mind, deny yourself 
your reason, devote your thoughts to moral duties, or dissipate them 
in engagements of the world. Go, then, and do your duty to your 
neighbour, be just, be kindly-tempered, be hospitable, set a good 
example, uphold religion as good for society, pursue your business, or 
your profession, or your pleasure, eat and drink, read the news, visit 
your friends, build and furnish, plant and sow, buy and sell, plead 
and debate, work for the world, settle your children, go home and 
die, but eschew religious inquiry, if you will not have faith, nor hope 
that you can have faith, if you will not join the Church.’ ? 


So much must suffice with regard to the line of thought 
pursued by Cardinal Newman in polemical discussion with 
Protestants. His action in the internal controversies of Catho- 
licism has been dictated by the same high conceptions of the 
Church’s office and work. He has unswervingly resisted those 
who, as he judged, sought to narrow her and to impress upon 


1 Discourses to Mixed Congregations, p. 241. 
2 Thid., p. 284. 
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her cecumenical attributes a partisan character. The doctrines 
defined of late years, which are popularly supposed to be the 
greatest stumbling-blocks, never in themselves presented any 
difficulties to him, as a Catholic. The promulgation of the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception was hailed by him ina 
passage not surpassed, perhaps, in any of his writings for 
‘tender grace’ and splendour of diction.’ And the need which 
he held to exist, before he joined the communion of Rome, for 
a living infallible judge in controversies of faith, supplied one 
of the arguments which attracted him towards it.2 But doc- 
trinal teaching is one thing; the tone and temper of religious 
factions are quite another : 

‘From the day I became a Catholic,’ he writes in 1875, ‘to this 
day, now close upon thirty years, I have never had a moment’s mis- 
giving that the Communion of Rome is that Church which the 
Apostles set up at Pentecost. ... Nor have I ever for a moment 
hesitated in my conviction, since 1845, that it was my clear duty to 
join that Catholic Church, as I did then join it, when in my con- 
science I felt it to be divine. . . Never, for a moment have I wished 
myself back.’ ‘ But,’ he adds, ‘I had more to try and afflict me in 
various ways as a Catholic than an Anglican.’ 3 


Nor is the world ignorant as to the causes of these trials 
and afflictions, in part, at least. He has himself told us that 
there were those whose proceedings upon the occasion of the 
Vatican Council shocked and dismayed him. Himself holding the 
infallibility of the Pope, as a matter of theological opinion, ever 
since he had become a Catholic,! but doubting the opportune- 
ness of its definition, he stood aghast at the virulence displayed 
by a small and extreme section among the advocates of the 
dominant party. It was a party not dominant which com- 
mended itself to his judgment and instincts, not only in 
theology, but also in politics; for the old Laudian notion of 
the indefeasible divine right of -hereditary rulers, and of the 
absolute passive obedience due to them, had dropped away from 
him, and had been replaced by the broader doctrine of St. 
Thomas and Suarez. The party of which we speak called itself 


1 In his sermon on the ‘Glories of Mary,’ Discourses to Mixed Congrega- 
tions, p. 359. See also the sermon on the ‘ Fitness of the Glories of Mary’ 
(No. XVIII.), and the ‘ Letter to Dr. Pusey’ in Pari Il. of Anglican Difficulties. 

* See Essay on Development, chap. ii. sect. 2. 

* ‘Letter to the Duke of Norfolk,’ Postscript, Anglican Difficulties, vol. ii. 
p. 349. 

* «Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, Anglican Difficulties, vol. ii. p. 804. 
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Liberal. He did not like the name, but he recognised the fact 
that between the Liberalism against which he has ever warred 
and the Liberty for which Montalembert and Lacordaire so 
earnestly contended, there was nothing in common but a sound. 
With the ‘ general lines of thought and conduct’ of those illus- 
trious men he ‘ enthusiastically concurred,’! and he resented as 
an outrage the invectives with which they and those who thought 
with them were so persistently pursued : 


‘I felt deeply,’ he writes, ‘and shall ever feel while life lasts, the 
violence and cruelty of journals and other publications, which, while 
taking, as they professed to do, the Catholic side, employed themselves 
by their rash language (though, of course, they did not mean it), in 
unsettling the weak in faith, throwing back inquirers, and unsettling 
the Protestant mind.’ ? 


Such language, indeed, has ever elicited his strong disapprc - 
bation. ‘Thus in another place he observes : 


There are those among us who for years past have conducted 
themselves as if no responsibility attached to wild words and over- 
bearing deeds : who have stated truths in the most paradoxical form, 
and stretched principles until they were close upon snapping.® There 
has been a fierce and intolerant temper abroad which scorns and 
virtually tramples on the little ones of Christ. While I acknow- 
ledge one Pope, jure divino, I acknowledge no other, and I think 
it a usurpation too wicked to be comfortably dwelt upon, when 
individuals use their own private judgment, in the discussion of reli- 
gious questions, not simply abundare in suo sensu, but for the purpose 
of anathematizing the private judgment of others.‘ 


Let us quote yet another passage from the letter to the 
Duke of Norfolk : 


‘It is plain,’ he writes, ‘that there are those near, or with access 
to, the Holy Father, who would, if they could, go much further in the 
way of assertion and command than the Divine assistentia, which 
overshadows him, wills or permits ; so that his acts and his words on 
doctrinal subjects must be carefully scrutinised and weighed, before 
we can be sure what really he has said. There are those who wish and 
try to carry measures, and declare they have carried, when they have 


' Apologia, p. 285. 
2 «Letter to the Duke of Norfolk,’ Anglican Difficulties, vol. ii. p. 300, 
* Ibid., p, 177, 4 Thid,, p. 346, 
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not carried them. When I see all this going on, those grand lines in 
the Greek tragedy always rise on my lips— 
Ovmore trav Atoc cppoviay 


~ , al a f) , 
Ovatav rapeciate povrai.! 


and still more the consolation given us bya Divine speaker that, 
though the swelling sea is so threatening to look at, yet there is One 
who rules it and says, “ Hitherto shalt thou come and no further, and 
here shall thy proud waves be stayed !”’ ? 


It is hardly in human nature that utterances such as these 
should be well received by the party against whom they are 
directed. Asa matter of fact, they were not well received, and 
it is not surprising that John Henry Newman remained for 
thirty years a simple priest in the Communion of Rome ; happy 
indeed in the testimony of his conscience, in ‘his work and in 
his labour,’ in the approval of his Bishop, in the gradual reversal 
of the sentence passed upon him by his countrymen, but undis- 
tinguished by any mark of official favour. It has been the 
wisdom of the new Pontiff to repair this neglect of the greatest 
mind, and the most absolute and unselfish devotion, which his 
Church has for a long time known. Many will remember a 
passage in one of Cardinal Newman’s latest works, in which, 
speaking of a Pope to come, it might almost seem as if— 


old experience did attain 
To something of prophetic strain. 


He had been writing of the Council of Chalcedon, held under 
St. Leo, whose office it was to exclude— 


‘for ever from the Church those errors which seemed to have re- 
ceived some sanction at Ephesus. There is,’ he adds, ‘ nothing, of 
course, that can be reversed in the definitions of the Vatican Council, 
but the series of its acts was cut short by the great war, and should 
the need arise (which is nct likely) to set right a false interpretation, 
another Leo will be given us for the occasion ; “in monte Dominus 
videbit.” ’ 4 


It is foreign to our purpose to touch upon the polemical bearing 
of the decrees of the Vatican Council. We gladly leave to the 
schola theologorum the question whether it is expedient that 


' «Letter to the Duke of Norfolk,’ Anglican Difficulties, vol. ii. p. 281. 

2 Tbid., p. 281. 

* Unless the offer of the dignity of Protonotary Apostolic, made to him 
some years ago, and respectfully declined, is to be regarded as such. 

* Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, Anglican Difficulties, vol. ii. p. 301. 
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‘the balance of doctrine’ should be ‘ trimmed’ under the present 
Pope, as it was ‘trimmed’ under his great predecessor and 
namesake fourteen centuries ago. But it is certain that in 
raising Dr. Newman to the Roman Purple, Leo XIII. has per- 
formed an act of great significance and importance from the 
historical point of view. It marks the turn of the tide of 
ecclesiastical policy so long flowing in one direction; the deliver- 
ance of the greatest religious communion in the world from 
the unchecked domination of a party, pious, doubtless, and 
full of zeal, but narrow, intolerant, and not very scrupulous, if 
the Univers, and the Voce della Verita, are to be taken as 
true exponents of its tone and temper. Whatever else Dr. 
Newman’s appointment to the Sacred College means or does not 
mean—a point upon which it is, as we venture to think, prema- 
ture to express a too decided opinion—it at all events means 
this. And to this result the thirty years which he has spent in 
the Communion of Rome, boldly speaking the truth, and 
patiently suffering for the truth’s sake, have in no small degree 
contributed. 

It is, therefore, in no ungrudging spirit that Englishmen 
offer to Cardinal Newman their congratulations upon the recog- 
nition of his greatness and his services by the head of the Church 
which he has served so loyally, because he has been loyal first 
to ‘the law within;’ because he has anxiously listened for, and 
undeviatingly obeyed the voice of conscience—ever to him ‘the 
Aboriginal Vicar of Christ, a prophet in its information, a 
monarch in its peremptoriness, a priest in its blessings and 
anathemas.’? The Church of Rome is not popular in England. 
But in spite of his zealous adherence to ber, John Henry 
Newman enjoys a popularity of quite a unique kind among us. 
There are few educated men in this country, however widely 
differing from him in matters of speculative opinion, who do 
not regard him, not merely with veneration and pride, but, it 
may be truly said, with a kind of personal affection ; who do not 
recognise in him one of those rare souls, ‘radiant with ardour 
divine,’ who, as ‘ beacons of hope,’ light up from time to time 
the dreary story of humanity. 

A soul supreme, in each hard instance tried, 
Above all pain, all passion, and all pride, 

The rage of power, the blast of public breath, 
The lust of lucre, and the dread of death. 


! «Letter to the Duke of Norfolk,’ Anglican Difficulties, vol, li, p, 249. 


SELECIED BOOKS. 


The Agamemnon of Aischylus. Translated by the Earl of 

Carnarvon. (London: John Murray, 1879.) 
Bestpes Lord Carnarvon, Mr. Browning and Mr. Morshead have 
in the course of the last year and a half translated the ‘Aga- 
memnon. Each of these translations has a character of its 
own, and each of them seems to us to illustrate the impossibility 
of translating A‘schylus. By translating, we mean producing 
in the mind of an intelligent English reader a result similar to 
that obtained by an intelligent and competent scholar from the 
Greek. The three translations before us have one point of 
likeness ; they are all meant for those who cannot read Greek. 
But there the likeness ends. Mr. Browning is literal; Lord 
Carnarvon and Mr. Morshead are readable. Mr. Browning’s is 
made on a theory which we may briefly state in his own 
words :— 

If, because of the immense fame of the following Tragedy, I 
wished to acquaint myself with it, and could only do so by the help 
of a translator, I should require him to be literal at every cost, save 
that of absolute violence to our language. ... All that I can say 
for the present performance is that I have done as I would be done by, 
if need were. 


Mr. Browning acts faithfully up to his theory, and of course 
the result is a horribly ugly and grotesque translation, which 
sets your teeth on edge if you read it, and which, therefore, 
misrepresents Auschylus. At the same time we do not quite 
understand what he means by ‘absolute violence to our lan- 
guage.’ We protest that we have not the least idea of the 
meaning of ‘a light dread-lamping mischief,’ as he renders 
hos aivorautrés civos. The theory is false for thisreason. The 
Greek mode of expression is very different from the English. 
But a scholar reading Greek has not his attention arrested by 
forms of expression which would sound odd and grotesque in 
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English, because, as he reads, he unconsciously recasts the 
thoughts and expressions in an English mould, and so the Greek 
in his mind reads smoothly on. Of course this is only a general 
rule. Aéschylus’s Greek does not always read smoothly even to a 
scholar; but in the ‘ Agamemnon’ the exceptions are rare. We 
hardly know anything simpler and more natural in literature 
than the greater part of the first three choruses. Now Mr, 
Browning’s theory must assume that an English reader can 
recast very grotesque English into simple and grand English in 
the same way, but that is impossible. Our readers will com- 
prehend the result of the theory more clearly by a few examples. 
Mr. Browning is literal, sometimes to the derivation of the 
word: mpodixors “Arpeidais, ‘the Atreide who first sought the 
judge ;’ yapaitretés Boda tpocyavns éuol, * To me gape forth a 
groundward-falling clamour.’ So again Cassandra is made to 
say: ‘I nosing track the footstep.’ ‘Of below-ground Zeus, 
the votive favour,—introducing a compound to us unknown. 
So ‘as concerns the hearth mid-naveled’ (éorias pecoudddov). 
‘Among the out-of-sight.’ ‘Unguent safe in its abysm.’ ‘ Small 
dew-drop things, fierce lions’ whelp’ (dpdcoor Agovtwy). Uranus 
‘is gone to ground.’ These expressions are all horribly ugly 
and grotesque; they therefore misrepresent A%schylus. Mr. 
Browning follows his theory so faithfully that if he is ever what 
we call good, it is an accident, as in the following lines (ovs peév 
yap tus erepurper older, |. 433) -— 
For those 

Whom any sent away,—he knows: 

And in the live man’s stead, 

Armour and ashes reach 

The house of each. 





We think that, on Mr. Browning’s own principles, to rhyme 
was a mistake. At the same time these lines remind us of his 
transcripts from Euripides. We remember hardly anything 
better in either Mr. Morshead or Lord Carnarvon; for his 
translation, like the original, is very simple and very clear, and 
not grotesque. Our remarks on this translation may end with 
a specimen of the very irritating metre into which iambics are 
translated: ‘The gods I ask deliverance from these labours.’ 

Mr. Morshead and Lord Carnarvon, on the other hand, have 
both written a ‘readable’ translation. They are the reverse of 
literal: and it is therefore vain to compare their translations 
with Mr. Browning’s, except in the sentences here and there in 
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which Mr. Browning is, as we have said, good by accident. 
But Lord Carnarvon may very well be compared with Mr. 
Morshead ; their points of success and failure are more or less 
parallel. Taking Mr. Morshead first, we think that he is most 
successful in poetical beauty. He evidently has, in a high 
degree, the gifts both of poetical feeling and of poetical ex- 
pression. His translation throughout, of course sometimes more 
and sometimes less, is poetry. Secondly, he is successful, though 
perhaps not quite so much, in force and vigour. These qualities 
wholly save him from either dulness or grotesqueness. Thirdly, 
as compared with Lord Carnarvon, his translation is more 
finished and polished. Lord Carnarvon’s version strikes us as 
being rather rough in places. Such lines as ‘I know how poor 
a thing is friendship,’ ‘For never shall they quit these halls, 
that ghastly crew,’ are made to do duty as blank verses. Mr. 
Morshead’s version is more finished and careful. The criticisms 
which we should make on him are, first, that he is so very loose. 
That in itself is no harm; but Mr. Morshead’s looseness means 
diffuseness. He is too long; and therefore his translation loses 
force and strength. Zwvupoupévas dpe os, for instance, becomes 
‘Yearning to proclaim Its thought, my inmost soul is prophecy 
and flame.’ A word used metaphorically by A¢’schylus some- 
times produces a whole simile by Mr. Morshead. Secondly, we 
seem to find the spirit of the modern poet in the translation, 
especially in the epithets. Some of them may perhaps be 
described as a variation on the ‘ pathetic fallacy.’ They do not 
attribute human feelings to stocks and stones; they attribute 
to A#schylus’s characters the feelings which stocks and stones 
would make on a modern. 

Broadly speaking, /%schylus describes what he saw; Mr. 
Morshead what he felt. Our readers will see our meaning if 
they will compare the following passage, where Mr. Morshead 


is at his best, with the original at ]. 412 :— 


And woe! for him who stands 
Shamed, silent, unreproachful, stretching hands 
That find her not, and sees, yet will not see (reading drisroc 
apepevar’) 
That she is far away! 
And his sad fancy, yearning o’er the sea, 
Shall summon and recall 
Her wraith once more to queen it in his hall, 
And sad with many memories, 
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The fair cold beauty of each sculptured face— 

And all to hatefulness is turned their grace, 

Seen bleakly by forlorn and hungering eyes ! 
And when the night is deep, 

Come visions, sad and sweet, and bearing pain 
Of hopings vain— 

Void, void, and vain, for scarce the sleeping sight 
Has seen its old delight, 

When through the grasps of love that bid it stay, 
It vanishes away 

On silent wings that roam adown the ways of sleep. 


Phrases like ‘sad with many memories,’ ‘ pain of hopings 
vain, epithets like ‘cold beauty, appear to us to be modern. 
They make the translation savour of modern lyrical poetry, of 
Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Swinburne, rather than of the pure 
severity of A%schylus. These two things, the diffuseness and 
the tendency to modernism, seem to us somewhat to mar a 
translation which is made with a great deal of power and 
beauty, and not a little vigour. 

Mr. Morshead is remarkable, first for beauty, and then for 
spirit ; Lord Carnarvon is remarkable, first for spirit, and then 
for beauty. The great force, vigour, spirit, with which he has 
translated the ‘Agamemnon’ from the first line to the last 
make him, in our opinion, remarkable among translators. The 
reader’s interest is sustained from beginning to end. His atten- 
tion never flags throughout. We do not remember a translation 
marked by such force, vigour, spirit; and we do not think it 
fanciful to say that it is an advantage to have the ‘ Agamemnon ’ 
translated by a statesman; for though Aschylus was a poet, 
perhaps the second of all the ancient world, yet he was also a 
statesman and a soldier; and as a soldier only is he commemo- 
rated on his tomb. A vigorous translation like this is an 
advantage even to scholars. It will help them more fully to 
comprehend, for instance, the wonderful Cassandra scene. It 
will help them to read the play as a whole. At present, one 
rather tends to read it as a number of choruses, rather super- 
fluously conneeted by certain iambics. Another great success 
which Lord Carnarvon has obtained is in his singularly felicitous 
renderings of certain passages. Take, for example, tay qodv- 
KTOVveY yap ovK acKoTrot Geo’. Mr. Browning has— 


Since of the many slayers—not 
Unwatching are the gods.’ 
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Mr. Morshead— 
For not forgetful is the high god’s doom 
Against the sons of carnage. 


Lord Carnarvon— 
The jealous gods are swift to mark 
The man of blood. 


Surely this last is out of sight the best. 

At the same time Lord Carnarvon’s rapidity and force has 
involved a considerable sacrifice. He himself says that. his 
translation is very free indeed ; and its freedom sometimes 
simply means leaving out the Greek. We give a random ex- 
ample, from the invocation to Zeus in the first chorus. The 
Greek runs,— 

Zeve, dort ToT éoriv, Ei TOO av- 

Tw piroy Kexdype vy, 

TOUTO VY TPOTEVVETW" 

OUK EXW TPOTELKUGAL, 

mravT ercorabumpevoc 

any Atde, ei TO paray azd dporricoc t&yBoe 


xpi) adreiv érnrvpwc. 


Lord Carnarvon’s version (which is rather like a hymn) runs— 


Mighty Jove, whoe’er thou art, 
By whatsoever name addrest, 
To thee alone I give my heart, 
On thee my care und burdens rest. 


How much is lost! How much is left out! 
We have another criticism, which indeed Lord Carnarvon 


virtually makes on himself in a passage in his preface, which so 
well expresses the impossibility of translating choruses, that we 
give it in full :— 

With regard to the choruses, I believe it to be simply impossible 
for any but a poet as great as the author of this opera himself to ren- 
der them with an approach to their real force—perhaps, it may be 
added, in no other language could the same ideas receive their full 
poetical expression at all. Independently of the obscurity of some 
passages and of the poetry in other parts which is of the highest, 
order, there is a compression of thought within a narrow compass, 
which defies translation in anything like an equal number of words ; 
whilst, in addition to all other peculiarities, there is a weird and ghostly 
strain running through every chorus from first to last, which gives 
them a character of their own, and which is tar beyond reproduction 


or imitation. 
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By the ‘ weird and ghostly strain,’ we presume that Lord 
Carnarvon means the religious character of the choruses. It 
must be clear to almost every reader that the key-note of 
the ‘Agamemnon’ is the omnipotence of Zeus; not, indeed, 
the common Zeus of mythology, the ‘tyrant’ of the Prometheus 
Vinctus, but God, Zeus, only ef tod adt@ hirov Kexdnpevo; o 
Geos of Socrates, ‘the power in darkness whom we guess.’ 
Again, it must be fully plain to most people who will take up 
their Old Testaments, that in the Old Testament are to be found 
the parallels both to the thought and expression of these won- 
derful choruses. But we are bound to say that the force and 
spirit of Lord Carnarvon are rather the force and spirit of Sir 
Walter Scott than of the prophets. Phrases like ‘each gallant 
wight,’ ‘all in their beauty slain,’ actually belong to what Mr. 
Matthew Arnold calls ‘ballad-slang.’ If Mr. Morshead some- 
times reminds us of ‘The Lotus-Eaters,’ Lord Carnarvon still 
more persistently reminds us of ‘ Marmion.’ 

Comparing the two translations broadly together, we should 
say that they have the same kind of faults and the same kind 
of excellences, only very differently distributed. Lord Carnarvon 
is quite free from diffuseness. He is very much more free than 
Mr. Morshead from modernisms. He beats Mr. Morshead in 
force and vigour ; but then Mr. Morshead beats Lord Carnarvon 
in poetry ; has less Scott in his choruses; and is much more 
finished and polished. Above all, Mr. Morshead does not slur 
over the Greek. By way of example, let anyone compare the 
following rendering of Lord Carnarvon with the original at 
1, 412, and with Mr. Morshead’s rendering, quoted above :— 


Woe for the chiefs ;—foremost for him, and chief of all, 
Dishonoured, uncomplaining, silent in his hall. 
He scarce believes that she in truth has fled across the main, 
Though in her place for love of her and phantom seems to reign, 
Yes—for the love of her the statue’s grace is gone, 
And from the sightless eyes the light of love is flown. 

In the wandering dreams of night, 

Fantasies oft meet his sight, 

Dreams which in their birth are dying, 

Human wit and strength defying. 
Flitting on wings which never come again, 
Adown the paths of sleep’s eternal reign. 


We fear we have to apologise for a good deal of criticism. 
We must ask both our readers, and Mr. Morshead, and Lord 
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Carnarvon to remember that our position is that, to translate 
ZEschylus, to give to the readers of the translation the same 
thoughts and feelings which a real scholar gets from the Greek, 
is an impossibility. Religious ideas, the whole manner of life, 
are infinitely different now from what they were in the fifth 
century B.C. The scholar, by his education, can live in the 
past. The English reader has had no such education. Again, 
English is without doubt an exceedingly rich language; but 
it is only a simple language, like Greek, in the hands of one 
or two men in a generation. We confess that we know of 
absolutely no translation from the Greek which, to our mind 
is adequate. And we fear that neither the extract which we 
have quoted from Mr. Morshead, nor the extract which we have 
quoted from Lord Carnarvon, can be said to represent, move 
than distantly, the words of A%schylus. 


Cesar: a Sketch. By J. A. Froude. (London: Longmans 
and Co., 1879.) 


Mr. FrovpE is enamoured of his hero. To what extent he 
carries this passion can only be fully realised when we reach 
the last page of his work, and read its concluding paragraphs. 
There a parallel is drawn between the Founder of Roman 
Imperialism and the Founder of Christianity. 

Mr. Froude claims for the work of Cesar a share in the 
development of the new religion: ‘ As the soil,’ he says, ‘must 
be prepared before the wheat can be sown, so before the king- 
dom of Heaven could throw up its shoots there was needed a 
kingdom of this world where the nations were neither torn in 
pieces by violence nor were rushing on false ideals and spurious 
ambitions. He might, we think, with equal justice have said 
that Cesarism provided for the nascent religion the fires cf 
persecution needed to purify and invigorate it, and, in the 
person of Constantine, inoculated it with the spirit of domina- 
tion and worldly ambition from which it is only beginning 
slowly to shake itself free. We will not pursue the personal 
parallel which follows, though it would be easy to show in 
detail how flimsy each shadow of resemblance is. The real 
point of resemblance, if it could be proved to exist, would be 
this: Was Cesar a martyr to a great principle? Did he 
willingly offer up his life in defence of a great cause? Not 
even Mr. Froude could claim this honour for his hero, Cesar, 
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as we are constantly reminded, was not a man of illusions; he 
was a practical statesman, who thoroughly understood his 
countrymen; and while a Cicero and a Pompey were distracted 
by hopes and fears, patriotic longings, and selfish considera- 
tions of personal safety, Cesar knew that the oligarchy were 
incapable of restoration, and he was absolutely above fear of 
death. In the crowd of waverers and time-servers this steadi- 
ness of conviction bore him on unswervingly to his goal, while 
with his constitutional fearlessness was mingled a fatalism, a 
belief in himself, in his star, which inspired all great men. To 
carry Cesar and his fortunes is a guarantee of safety. But if 
he was fearless for himself he was unsparing where he thought 
the sacrifice of the lives of others necessary to carry out his 
main policy. That policy was one of conciliation; and again 
and again he spared his bitterest personal enemies, partly 
perhaps from contempt, but also from a sincere generosity of 
spirit, and an abhorrence of the bloody proscriptions, which 
had only intensified the virulence of party spite. The true 
statesmanlike instinct in him was shocked alike by the pecu- 
lations and corruption of the nobles and by the brawling 
effrontery of the mob. 

Mr. Froude is, we think, right in not attributing to him 
any far-sighted designs of personal aggrandisement in his retire- 
ment from the turbulent city to the bracing atmosphere of 
military life in Gaul. He could hardly have anticipated the 
long and dangerous struggle in which he was soon to be 
engaged, still less the course which Pompey’s jealous infatua- 
tion forced upon him. 

The campaigns in Gaul and Cesar’s subsequent military 
operations are described by Mr. Froude in a brilliant and 
animated narrative; but there is one point on which we must 
differ from him. He has introduced modern instead of ancient 
names of set purpose throughout, supposing in his reader a 
greater familiarity with modern France than with ancient 
Gaul; but, as he appends to his book an excellent map, this 
practice is only confusing and misleading. When we read of 
the Nivernais and Savoy, when we are told that Ariovistus was 
a Bavarian, that ‘the vegetation of Britain resembled that of 
France,’ and then, a few lines below, that ‘their farm-buildings 
were frequent, resembling those of Gawl,’ and then, in the next 
sentence, are landed in Kent, we feel bewildered. The same 
strange medley of ancient and modern meets us in such phrases 
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as Sergius Catiline, Cneus Pompey, and Mare Antony. And 
why are the Roman life-senators, liable to be struck off the list 
by a censor, invariably held up to derision as ‘ the noble lords,’ 
unless it be for the sake of a side-blow at our hereditary House 
of Peers? But the oddest adaptation of a modern title is the 
statement, at page 127, that Cesar ‘aspired to be Pontifex 
Maximus—Pope of Rome ’—a statement absolutely misleading, 
if it implies any spiritual power or authority vested in that 
officer. But it is one of Mr. Froude’s objects in the present 
work, perhaps his principal object, to draw such parallels, and 
he is evidently bent on reading a lecture to his contemporaries 
on the dangers which beset their path, and from which a study 
of Roman history, during the revolutionary period, may perhaps 
deliver them. This is an age of culture and refinement: so 
was the period he discusses; an age of scepticism and ir- 
reverence: we are confronted in the present day by the 
same phenomena; and when he speaks of the foul libertinism 
which disgraced the imperial city, he seems to hint that such 
vices are not unknown among ourselves. ‘The difficulty of 
conduct,’ he says, ‘does not lie in knowing what it is right to 
do, but in doing it when known. Intellectual culture does not 
touch the conscience.’ This is not, in Mr. Froude’s eyes, a 
truism; he evidently fears that there is a powerful body of 
teachers among us, in whom ‘the obligatory “ must”’ has no 
sacredness, and that there is danger of the moral fibre of our 
nation becoming enfeebled by the worship of culture and mere 
beauty. His hero was the one man, the saviour of society, 
who saw the remedy, and attempted to apply it to the corrupted 
state; who cultivated in the army those Spartan virtues which 
had won Rome the empire of the world; and who, had he lived 
to carry out his plans, would have inaugurated himself the age 
of peace and progress which his nephew realised after him, 
acting, as Mr. Froude suggests, on his uncle’s advice, and 
schooled by him in the great part he was destined to play. 

Yet, it may be asked, was the blood with which Cesar 
deluged Gaul in his successful endeavour to stave off from Rome 
the dreaded barbarian inroads, and the carnage of Pharsalia, 
Thapsus, Munda, which broke the power of the selfish oligarchy, 
and made imperialism possible—-a worthy sacrifice on the altar of 
the progress of humanity? Cesar, after all, made a Caligula, 
a Nero, possible. His democratic views were forced on him by 
his position: he was by nature an aristocrat, alienated from 
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his own order by the degrading vices and shameless cupidity 
which made a proud man ashamed to side with his kin. He 
loved order, and, dowered by nature with the supreme faculty 
of governing men, he cared not by what means his lofty aims 
were secured, and the great lesson of his life seems to be that 
it is not well to do evil that good may come. If England is 
not to be saved from the fate of Rome by her liberal institu- 
tions and the solid good sense of her people, she will never be 
saved by Cesarism. 


The Evolution of Man. From the German of Ernst Haeckel. 
(London: C. Kegan Paul and Co., 1879.) 


Tue task which Professor Haeckel sect himself in undertaking to 
explain to a circle of general readers the facts of the develop- 
ment ef man from the egg, and the numerous correlated facts 
which furnish evidence as to the development of the human 
race from animal ancestors, was no light one. That the book 
in its German form has been successful is shown by the fact 
that the English translation is taken from the third German 
edition. Professor Haeckel takes a wide view of his subject, 
and enters at length into a variety of tcpics bearing upon the 
central subject-matter of his treatise in such a way as to enable 
an attentive and intelligent reader to follow him into the dis- 
cussion of some of the most difficult and delicate problems of 
modern zoological research. In order to set the matter clearly 
before his reader, he bas been most profuse of illustrations, 
both woodcuts and plates; whilst the methodical, systematizing 
tendencies for which he is well known in the scientific world 
serve to give precision and definiteness to his treatment of the 
intricate history of human development. 

We most heartily agree with the author in his view of the 
importance of a knowledge of the facts of animal structure, and 
especially of those relating to human structure and its genesis. 
No effort to make the public at large acquainted with these 
facts is unworthy of sympathy, and as the first book designed so 
as to bring the important history of the development of man 
within the grasp of general readers, the Evolution of Man calls 
for very special commendation and favour. It is needless to 
say that Professor Haeckel is a very competent authority on 
the subject which he treats; the broad facts, as he here ex- 
poses them, are beyond doubt or cavil. At the same time, 
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Professor Haeckel has thought it well to go into a considerable 
mass of details, and in endeavouring to put these details into 
precise and convenient shape has not unfrequently committed 
himself to positive statements which the professed student 
of embryology will not accept. Indeed, the earlier editions 
of this book have excited a great deal of hostile criticism 
from such persons in Germany. It is well, therefore, to point 
out that the matters in dispute are without exception mat- 
ters of small importance, and do not in any way affect the 
general purport of the argument, or the truth of the general 
scheme of the individual development and the paleontological 
development of man presented in the book. Lmbryology isa 
branch of research which is extending most rapidly every day, 
and has not yet reached a condition when accurate general 
statements are possible with regard to much of its subject- 
matter. The minor generalisations of last year give place to 
new ones in the present year, and so on; but continually the 
quantum of solid, well-established knowledge in all branches of 
the subject increases. That the vertebrate embryo forms from 
two primary layers of cells, each of which gives rise to a second- 
ary layer, is the teaching of Professor Haeckel. This fact 
would be disputed by almost every other living embryologist ; 
but though the point is of importance to the embryologist, it is 
really not of serious consequence to the general reader (who is 
for the first time making acquaintance with ‘ germ-layers ’) 
whether the secondary layers arise from each of the two primary 
layers or from one only, as recent researches tend to show. 
For him, the fact of ‘ layers’ is the important matter. He can 
gain, by the aid of this book, a consistent view of the develop- 
ment of organisms from the egg including man, and, if he 
should pursue the subject further, may correct for himself short- 
comings or actual errors in that view which the rapid increase 
of knowledge renders inevitable. 

The present work may be regarded as an expansion of certain 
chapters of the History of Creation, by the same author, an 
admirable exposition of the doctrine of evolution in its bearing 
upon geology and the origin of the various forms of living 
things, which was translated into English some five or six years 
ago. The fundamental law of the evolution of organisms is 
set forth, to begin with—the doctrine that every organism, in 
the course of its development from the simple egg-cell or cor- 
puscle (with which all organisms begin their individual exist- 
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ence), passes through a series of ‘ phases of development,’ which 
are the more or less blurred recapitulation of the ‘ phases of 
development’ through which the ancestors of that organism 
have passed in the course of long ages until the present phase 
was reached. The studies of Wolff in the last century and of 
Baer in the present, together with the more recent work of 
Schwann and Remak, are sketched so as to give the reader a 
notion of the origin and progress of our knowledge of the facts 
of the development of animals from eggs (ontogeny). 

The theories of Lamarck and of Darwin, by which a general 
development of living things in the course of long ages—from a 
series of ancestors of simpler structure in proportion as they are 
more remote—was established as a recognised doctrine, are 
treated in two successive chapters, and then the various stages 
in the individual development of man are considered in detail. 
The ege and its similarity to unicellular organisms, such as 
Amceba—the construction of the tissues of the adult body from 
myriads of such bodies or ‘ cells ’ which have arisen by the division 
of the primitive cell or egg—the process of impregnation—the 
formation of the germ-layers, and the construction of the body 
from the germ-layers—the gradual formation of the separate 
organs—are treated of in a series of chapters, copiously illus- 
trated with woodcuts and plates. Then we have a comparison 
of the structure of the simplest of all vertebrate animals—the 
Lancelet or Amphioxus—with that of man, and with that of the 
sea-squirts or Ascidians. Following on this is the excessively 
important history of the development from the egg of the 
Lancelet and of the Ascidian, which explainsin the most inter- 
esting way the facts observed in the development of man and 
the vertebrate animals nearest to him, whilst it also shows that 
the Ascidian is in all essential features, at one time of its life, 
also a vertebrate animal. The descriptions of these phenomena 
are in all cases rendered clear by abundant illustration. Then 
we pass to the more immediate question of the ancestry of man. 
The evidence of man’s origin furnished by the traditions and 
histories of human tribes, by language and customs, are dis- 
cussed, and then the fundamental hypothesis of a ‘recapitulation 
of ancestral phases in development from the egg’ is applied to 
the ascertained facts of man’s development from the egg. In 
this way, aided by considerations drawn from paleontology, and 
also from what is known of the structure and development of 
other animals like man, Professor Haeckel is able to suggest a 
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probable series of forms which constitute man’s ancestry, leading 
from the simple structureless corpuscles of protoplasm which 
were the earliest living things on the surface of this planet, up 
to man in his present highly-developed condition. The various 
steps are considered in detail, and as they are passed in review, 
a great amount of important information relating to existing 
forms of life which most nearly represent to-day the extinct 
series of man’s ancestors, is necessarily brought before the reader 
very often in the pictorial form. 

The student who is already familiar with the subject will 
still find much to help him in the copious references to recent 
and classical literature which Professor Haeckel has furnished, 
and anyone who is engaged in original investigation bearing on 
the evolution of man and animals cannot fail to be stimulated 
to enquiry in productive regions by the bold speculation which 
this energetic attempt to grapple with a problem of such vast 
importance and difficulty, carries with it at every step. 

Let no one suppose that Professor Haeckel thinks he has 
settled the question of man’s ancestry, and the relations to one 
another of the various branches of the great family tree of 
animals. He simply has made up his mind that it is better to 
see what can be enunciated with more or less probability, than to 
ignore what is after all the great question of zoology, viz., the 
origin of man. If this attitude is clearly understood, there can 
be no question that the present translation will be of great value 
in extending a knowledge of, and interest in, a branch of science 
hitherto inaccessible to any but professional students. 


One Generation of a Norfolk House. A Contribution to 
Elizabethan History. By Augustus Jessopp,D.D. (Norwich: 
1878.) 


We fear that the title of this work will convey a very in- 
adequate idea of the interest and originality of its contents, to 
those who have not looked within its pages. The Norfolk 
House in question is that of the ancient family of the Walpoles 
of Houghton and Docking. The ‘One Generation’ is that 
which witnessed the mighty struggle which took place between 
Rome and England, during the latter part of Elizabeth’s reign. 
The hero of the story is Henry Walpole, Jesuit missionary and 
martyr, three of whose brothers were also enrolled in the ranks 
of the famous society. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
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religious conflict, so momentous in its issues, is depicted in this 
volume as it has never yet been by any English historian. 
Protestants have discussed it, ignoring on their side its essential 
character, as that of one of the cruellest religious persecutions 
on record; while Catholics have written scores of biographies, 
honest and accurate enough in recounting the heroic sufferings 
of their martyrs, yet ignoring the spirit of the age in which 
they moved, or the forces with which they had to contend. Dr. 
Jessopp has certainly no sympathy with the creed of those who 
were vanquished in the contest, but his candid impartiality and 
true historic sympathy with the period and its representative 
men enables him to understand as few can, and to make his 
readers understand too, the feelings of the country gentleman 
brooding over his wrongs at his fireside, and the enthusiasm of 
the young seminarist in exile fired with the ambition of saving 
the souls of his countrymen, and of winning the martyrs’ crown. 
Those who are best acquainted with the rare and curious litera- 
ture which forms the chief source of the history on the Catholic 
side, will find much that is new to them scattered through the 
learned notes which lie in heaps between the chapters. Yet 
this abundant erudition, the result of researches extending over 
fifteen years, does not impede the continuous flow of the narra- 
tive in the text, which carries the reader on with all the interest 
of aromance. Indeed, a minute accuracy of detail which will 
delight the antiquarian is here combined with a rare heartiness 
and vigour of style quite characteristic of the author. The 
story, moreover, as told by Dr. Jessopp is all the more valuable 
as a ‘contribution to Elizabethan history,’ because it takes us 
out of the beaten track of political plots. We have in Henry 
Walpole neither a Parsons nor a Campion, but a fair specimen 
of the average English Jesuit of the time. His character and 
career, his motives, and even his weaknesses, enable us to appre- 
ciate what was going on in the country at large outside or beyond 
the circle of the court and the council chamber. 

He was born in 1558 and received his education first at the 
Norwich school, over which his biographer now presides, and 
afterwards at Peterhouse, Cambridge. In 1578 he was entered 
at Gray’s Inn, a favourite resort for young men ‘ catholicly in- 
clined.” The year 1581 witnessed the brilliant but brief suc- 
cesses of Campion’s mission in England, terminated by his 
execution at Tyburn, December 1, in the same year. Henry 
Walpole stood by the scaffold of the martyr, and 
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When the executioner had finished his bloody work, and flung 
Campion’s quarters into the cauldron that was simmering hard by, 
the blood spurted out upon young Henry Walpole and bespattered 
his garment. The beating heart of the young enthusiast throbbed 
with a new emotion... From that moment his course was deter- 
mined on, and from that day he resolved to devote himself to the 
cause for which Edmund Campion had died. 


A few days afterwards everyone was reading a touching poem 
on the Life and Death of Campion, for the printing of which 
Vallenger lost his ears. The authorship was ascribed to Wal- 
pole. He was already notorious for his leanings towards Popery, 
and it was now unsafe for him to remain in England. We find 
him at the Seminary of Rheims in July 1582, then at Rome, 
where he joined the Jesuits. Subsequently he was employed in 
various offices in Spain and Flanders, and notably as one of the 
chaplains to the forces of the Prince of Parma in 1588, till at 
length he attained his heart’s desire, and received orders to set 
out from Valladolid for the English mission. An admirable 
sketch of a Jesuit’s missionary career is given in Dr. Jessopp’s 
chapters on John Gerard’s work, but the labours of Henry Wal- 
pole were speedily cut short. He landed at Flamborough Head, 
December 4, 1593. As was the case with many of the martyrs, 
he was apprehended almost as soon as he had set foot on shore. 
The story of his imprisonment at York and in the Tower, the 
rack and the tortures and the moral torments which he had to 
endure, worse than the physical agony, at the hands of Topcliffe 
and his merciless examiners, should be read by all who have not 
yet learnt what the English Inquisition was like. At last, pros- 
trated in body and mind, he feebly pens his recantation and 
offers to go to church. This act of weakness has but recently 
come to light, and was unknown to Bishop Challoner and his 
earlier biographers. Yet he betrayed next to nothing which 
could bring his friends into danger. Nor can his weakness have 
lasted long; for his worst tortures were yet to come, and when 
finally he was taken back to York for trial he behaved himself 
manfully, and with some forensic skill, before his judges. On 
April 17, 1595, he was hanged, drawn, and quartered for high 
treason, that is, for coming into England as a priest. 

Among many observations of Dr. Jessopp which are new to 
us, We may mention the remark that the ‘ Missio Castrensis’ 
instituted by the Jesuits in the Low Countries, is the first 
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instance on record of an organised staff of military chaplains, 
We may also note the interesting fact that Catholic landlords 
in England purposely let their parish churches fall into ruins, 
and remain so, in order to escape the penalties for absence from 
church. But in one instance Dr. Jessopp fails to give his autho- 
rity for a statement which we have not met with elsewhere, and 
which we take leave to doubt. Queen Elizabeth, we are told, 
is reported to have been so horrified at the execution of Cam- 
pion, that she made a vow never again to put a Jesuit to 
death. This is unlike Elizabeth and is not borne out by results. 
For the Jesuits, of whom there was a mere handful in England 
throughout Elizabeth’s reign, suffered on the scaffold in exact 
proportion to their numbers, in comparison with their brethren 
of the secular clergy. 

There are of course many questions connected with the 
Catholic mission, which Dr. Jessopp has left untouched, as not 
belonging immediately to his subject : questions which no Catho- 
lic, whether Jesuit or secular, is likely to raise, and which few 
Protestants indeed have the means to adequately discuss. What 
were the causes which in England produced so striking an ex- 
ception to the rule, Sanguis martyrum semen ecclesie? The 
more than common intermixture of internal discussions, shameful 
scandals, and Papal vacillation, with much that was heroic and 
sublime in individuals, deserves more attention than has hitherto 
been given to it. The repeated failures of the Catholic policy 
which was inaugurated with so much promise, the rapid decline 
of learning in the seminaries, and the want of success in par 
ticular of the English Jesuits, whether in diplomacy or litera- 
ture, need some explanation. We trust that we have not heard 
the last of Dr. Jessopp in this field of research. He seems indeed 
to have hardly realised what virgin soil he was upturning even 
in the volume before us, otherwise he would not have been con- 
tent with publishing by subscription little more than a hundred 
and fifty copies of his work. We are glad, however, to learn 
that Messrs. Burns and Oates have a reprint already in the 
press. 


Is Life Worth Living? By William Hurrell Mallock. (Lon- 
don: Chatto and Windus, 1879.) 


In reading ‘Is Life Worth Living?’ one is reminded of the 
famous point made by Lord Beaconsfield in his great Oxford 
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speech, which turned upon the question of ‘ape or angel.’ The 
very circumstances under which this book seems to have been 
produced, bear a curious resemblance to those which called forth 
the Premier’s celebrated confession of faith, The eye-witnesses 
of that tragi-comic episode relate how the far-seeing eye of 
the speaker travelled over the motley crowd of graduates, and 
appraised the elements of which the majority was composed. 
Divining at once the origin which they would be most anxious 
to repudiate, ‘I am for the Angel,’ said Lord Beaconsfield. 
Looking round, in like manner, on Mr. Mallock’s audience, as 
we turn the pages of ‘Is Life Worth Living?’ we count up, with 
him, the signs which render it politic for the author to follow, 
with a wisdom rare in youth, Lord Beaconsfield’s lead, and cry, 
‘I, too,—though you might not expect it,—I, too, am for the 
Angel.’ 

Lord Beaconsfield did not, of course, deceive himself for a 
moment as to the value of his testimony on this question, nor as 
to its nature; he was not addressing himself to the judge, but 
to the jury, and his object was not to establish his case, but to 
obtain a verdict. It is from this point of view that Mr. Mallock 
also approaches the grave problems of the intrinsic importance 
of which he will not permit us—even for a moment—charitably 
to suppose him in ignorance. If, in their treatment, he quits 
the ground of scientific inquiry, in order to appeal to lay opinion, 
it is in deliberate choice, and he would probably be the first to 
deprecate, as unfair, any attempt to apply the test of serious 
criticism to his work. 

It is, of course, more than doubtful, whether matter which is 
—strictly speaking—the proper subject for philosophical specu- 
lation and psychological study can be fitly treated in a popular 
form. The modern diffusion of ‘culture’ so-called, has, however, 
created a large class of persons who feel a curiosity about many 
subjects, of which the names only are known to them; they 
have not the time nor the power to make themselves acquainted 
with any of these matters in their true form, but they insist on 
having what they call ‘some idea of them.’ Unaccustomed to 
the slightest mental effort, this class further requires that all 
that is put before it should take an ‘amusing’ shape. It is 
necessary, therefore, that those writers who address themselves to 
a popular audience should bear this in mind; the very nature of 
their attempt forces them to regard subjects of the most serious 
order, not with the light of knowledge and experience, but as 
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the object of wit and humour. They are reduced in short to 
employ the tricks of burlesque. The fair Helen of classic story 
becomes La Belle Heléne of Offenbach, and the myth of Pyg- 
malion’s love suggests a ‘happy thought’ to Mr. Burnand. The 
office, so successfully and entertainingly fulfilled by Mr. Burnand 
and others, in putting on the modern stage the romance of 
classic story, has now been undertaken by Mr. Mallock in the 
domain of moral philosophy and psychology. In the present 
volume, he has burlesqued the latest results of work and thought 
in these two departments of science with very remarkable suc- 
cess,and even honesty. For, of course, it would be just as impudent 
to present experts with work of this order as it would be for 
Mr. Burnand to propose Pygmation and Galatea as matter for 
study to a professor of classical mythology. Regarded, however, 
not as a serious contribution to our knowledge of the questions 
of which it treats, but as a burlesque of that which has been 
already acquired, Mr. Mallock’s work has a real value. As a 
writer in this vein he has every merit. He is admirably epi- 
grammatic, he has a keen eye for the most superficial aspects of 
things, he puts in the necessary touches of ludicrous caricature 
(tor burlesque always depends for much of its raciness on a dash 
of vulgarity) with great readiness, and he does not shrink—as 
indeed no good comic writer or actor should shrink—from put- 
ting himself or his work in a ridiculous light. 

Much of ‘Is Life Worth Living?’ is, indeed, so good from 
this point of view, that the audience whom Mr. Mallock has 
chosen will, one fears, scarcely be able to appreciate his excel- 
lence. The feats of skilful juggling which he performs with 
the ‘absolute’ in the opening chapters; the ingenious way in 
which, under the unpromising head of ‘ Logic of Scientific 
Negation, he whiles away the time by contriving to make 
believe that he finds intentional obscurity in Professor Tyndall’s 
statements; and, in conclusion, the mock solemnity with which 
he dresses up arguments, purely sophistic, in all the forms of 
philosophic reasoning, are proofs of a peculiar gift, only rivalled 
by the intensely comic attitude of droll importance, with which 
the author himself wears, throughout, the judge’s robes, and 
directs the finding of the jury. His language, indeed, to the 
unlucky counsel, who are supposed to be pleading their case 
before him, scarcely befits the dignity of the bench. The 
‘feebleness and vacillation ’ of the unfortunate Tyndall, and his 
‘feminine (?) inability to be constant to one line of reasoning,’ 
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are gibbeted in open court, and the poor wretch is seen, 
blushing with shame, as the jury reward his lordship’s jokes 
with bursts of fatuous laughter. Huxley, Q.C., then submits 
his version as to what he meant by words used by himself. 
‘Mr. Huxley, savs Judge Mallock severely, ‘it is of no conse- 
quence what yow thought you meant. J hold wider views. 
Your duty is to accept my interpretation.’ Again the jury is 
convulsed, until his lordship, feeling that perhaps he may have 
been too hard on creatures so weak and harmless, graciously 
explains that ‘their fault is that they don’t know what they 
mean, but,’ he adds politely, ‘I will try to show them’ (p. 181). 

At this the court is all attention, and the judge proceeds to 
sum up. The names of those who plead before him are enume- 
rated,—Huxley, Tyndall, Ueberweg, Clifford, Leslie Stephen, 
Comte, the dead as well as the living are summoned to the bar 
of judgment, and his lordship lays down his ruling. ‘ Their 
statement of their position,’ he tells us, ‘if taken as they state 
it, is, of course, nonsense’ (p. 180); and lest there should be any 
doubt in our minds as to the position into which Mr. Mallock 
puts himself, he heads the chapter in which these words occur 
with, ‘I am Sir Oracle, and when I ope my mouth let no dog 
bark.’ Leslie Stephen [says Mr. Mallock], ‘with the solemn 
imbecility of his school,’ and Professor Huxley have spoken, 
would you believe it, of the highest good. ‘That misguided 
scientist, Huxley, actually thinks that there may be a good 
which is relatively highest to the capacity of any given man, 
and the conditions of his race and age. ‘ This’ [says Sir Oracle | 
‘is the silliest stuff I ever heard.’ Don’t you know that you 
can’t use a superlative relatively: a superlative is absolute, and 
the absolute once admitted, your whole case falls to the ground. 

After this comes the turn of Tyndall and others who have 
unluckily asserted that they think that there are some things 
which they don’t know, as there are other things which they 
believe they do. You ‘ poor enthusiasts’ [retorts Mr. Mallock, 
much in the style in which one might imagine St. Paul to 
have been addressed by a Greek sophist |], that’s not what you 
mean. Don’t you know no one can plead ignorance of any- 
thing to me? I will never allow anyone to take refuge in 
Agnosticism. I scorn it myself, and it is impossible for you 
to say that something may exist which you can’t know. You 
must either say that you know it does exist, or that you know 
it doesn’t. 
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And, finally, let me tell you, all of you, that it’s no use your 
talking your idiotic scientific stuff to this audience ; they don’t 
understand it, and I don’t, and you don’t either. If you had 
been endowed with a little of my sophistical ingenuity, you 
would not have made such egregious mistakes. Why, Professor 
Tyndall, you, for instance, when you said that ‘a state of con- 
sciousness and a group of molecules interacted, you thought 
you had raised but one question—don’t deny it. I say you 
raised two. 1. Why consciousness should be connected with 
the brain. 2. What isit whenconnected? 3. How brain action 
is connected with consciousness. 4. Is it separable or inde- 
pendent of it?’ Surely Professor Tyndall might submit, ‘I 
have elsewhere stated all this, and certainly your two questions 
make four.’ 

But Mr. Mallock puts him down beforehand. Four are two 
[he says]; there let the matter rest. You can’t, you know, be 
constant to a single train of reasoning, or you would have seen 
it at once. And, even if you have found out that there is no 
absolute, you shouldn’t go and tell. Recollect that without the 
absolute you can’t possibly have anything that I could call re- 
ligion. Recollect that if ‘science takes from man his religious 
faith, it leaves him a being without any moral guidance.’ A 
consensus of opinion has no regulative control of conduct ; 
nothing, indeed, has except anticipation of future punishment. 
Just think what would come of it if my audience once took 
to believing in you; not only would they get into all sorts of 
mischief, but—I should inevitably lose their ear ! 

And thus we arrive at the conclusion of this amusing book, 
which contains occasional passages of epigram so good that one 
is almost inclined to address to Mr. Mallock the question of the 
Scotch professor to the popular novelist, ‘Young mon, d’ye 
never think of writing anything sairious?’ There are, however, 
one or two points to which one would like to call Mr. Mallock’s 
attention, in case the work should come to another edition. 
Here and there references occur to certain authors, which, as 
they are unnecessary to the train of his argument, are some- 
what puzzling, for they are of a nature hardly to be expected 
from a writer at whose taste we have already learnt to marvel, 
both in the ‘ New Republic’ and the ‘ New Paul and Virginia.’ 
No doubt Mr. Mallock counts many scholars among his friends, 
and perhaps a kindly hint from one of them, as to the contents 
of the works to which he refers might lead to the omission of 
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these allusions, and save him from undeserved suspicions and 
blame. Parts of the work, too, although it runs, on the whole, 
with tolerable lightness, might be shortened with great advan- 
tage. Mr. Mallock’s caricature, for instance, of the processes 
of logical reasoning, with its delightful mock mazes of argument 
and sham conclusions, is carried on rather too long, so that the 
general reader gets tired of a joke which requires sustained 
attention in order to catch a glimpse of its point. 

But, after all, is it possible that one can have been mistaken 
as to Mr. Mallock’s intentions? It is true that sometimes one 
is not quite sure whether one is laughing with or at the 
author. Is it possible, it certainly is very improbable, but—is it 
possible that Mr. Mallock has been writing burlesque without 
knowing it? 


Ten Lectures on Art. By Edward J. Poynter, R.A. (London: 
Chapman and Hall, 1879.) 


Ir Mr. Poynter’s publication should achieve only one of the 
many purposes which it is capable of accomplishing—if it should 
impress the public mind with the vast superiority of a painter’s 
criticisms on art over those of the so-called art-critic, it will 
perform a good work. Who the readers are of those out- 
poured opinions on academies, galleries, private collections, and 
sales, we cannot imagine; for our own part we have long ceased 
to do more than glance over the middle sentence of their stu- 
pendous columns. But waste paper there must be, and the 
flient nonsense on art that inundates the press would be of 
little moment, but that now and then a man of imposing 
abilities, like Mr. Ruskin, enlists himself on the side of amateurs 
and fills volumes. When we turn to the lectures delivered at 
the Academy by Reynolds and others, we are at once inspired 
with confidence ; we at once feel that we are in the hands of 
artists who, from a practical acquaintance with their subject, 
know what art can perform, and what is beyond its reach. He 
who knows what can be, knows what ought to be. He no more 
thinks of attributing to art the power of expressing the recondite 
ideas which words only can convey, than the power of expressing 
the harmonies of sound. It argues a hopeless state of things 
when true criticism in the present day should have made so 
little progress that Mr. Poynter has to detend the genius of 
Michael Angelo against the attacks of Mr. Ruskin. It is in his 
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lecture headed ‘ Professor Ruskin on Michael Angelo’ that the 
author as a painter-critic exhibits his incomparable superiority 
over Mr. Ruskin as an art-critic, and those who have had their 
minds darkened by reading the plausible opinions of the Oxford 
professor cannot do better than read this lecture with the at- 
tention it deserves. ‘There is no better test of a man’s judg- 
ment than the degree to which it is urged without angry 
declamation; tried by this test, Mr. Ruskin is often rather a 
rhetorician than a true critic of art. He has much of the 
emotional and of the imaginative ; some of the philosophical, 
but not enough, as he plainly shows in his attempts to depreciate 
the work of Michael Angelo, which stands in the same relation 
to modern times as that of Phidias did to ancient. We cannot 
but hope that Mr. Poynter’s lecture will have the effect of 
arresting Mr. Ruskin in his iconoclastic career. 

Of these ten lectures none has a higher interest than that 
on ‘Old and New Art,’ in which the writer very justly pro- 
nounces his verdict against the latter. Art, like literature, 
has its epochs: there has been a Greek and an Italian epoch. 
Michael Angelo and Raphael are the names that mark the 
latter, and the modern schools appear rather to be struggling 
backwards towards them than to be advancing. . In our day the 
line between scene-painting and landscape-painting is not very 
finely drawn, and invention there appears to be none: art in 
general which should be suggestive is made exhaustive. Mr. 
Ruskin would have leaves and flowers done true to nature. 
What do such suggest? Photography. But a symbolic leaf or 
flower represents that whole which art dares only to hint at, but 
cannot describe. Turner in his vanity demanded that what he 
considered his best work should be hung between two Claudes, 
forgetting that Claude was the inventor and he the imitator in 
other colours. Mr. Poynter dwells with emphasis on modern 
art being produced to suit the market instead of endeavouring 
to educate the public taste. Certainly, in the mechanical 
department, the first. proof of this lies in the fact that there 
is not an artist of our time who knows the composition of 
his colours; he is dependent on his colourman as to whether 
his painting will in twenty years be on the canvas or not. 
In the interest of the general reader, the two lectures which 
we have alluded to are the most important; nevertheless, 
the first one in the book on ‘ Decorative Art’ is of very high 
value, higher than the author himself appears to think; the 
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other lectures have an interest more for the student: they are 
on art education, the formation of a style, on training, the 
study of nature, &c. To those who have suffered themselves to 
be deluged by art-criticisms, we recommend the sunshine of 
Mr. Poynter’s work. 


Dramatic Idyls. By Robert Browning. (London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co., 1879.) 


Mr. Brownrne@ has plunged once more into the recesses of his 
dramatic imagination, and drawn forth a group of men and 
women. They are taken at random from ancient Greece, from 
the Russia of Peter the Great, from the England of Bunyan and 
the first Georges; their one common feature being the militant 
attitude in which they appear. With the exception of that 
called ‘ Tray,’ which satirizes human greatness in the virtues of 
a dog, each one of the Idyls which compose the present volume 
is a burning episode of crime, conflict, or retribution; and it is 
natural that their dramatis persone should fail to exhibit those 
intellectual and zsthetic qualities of the author’s earlier types, 
which go so far to compose the hidden tragedy of life, but play 
an ineffective part in its drama. It is, perhaps, more remark- 
able that these poems derive little of their action from love, 
the most dramatic of all the emotions, and that their strongest 
appeal to even ordinary sympathy is seldom a direct expression 
of it. 

The story of the Athenian runner is a tribute to a humanity 
at once more graceful and more remote than that of the other 
Idyls. Its prevailing motive is patriotism ; but into this Mr. 
Browning has infused a vein of personal feeling and the sense 
of an idealized physical power, very appropriate to the mytho- 
logical character of the narrative; and all the poetry of a life 
which we are told is fayoured by the gods is resumed in the 
mode of its extinction. Pheidippides has run his last race. 
His country triumphs. The future beckons to him in a vision 
of the woman he loves. In one cry of exultation his soul passes 
away. Pan had promised him rest, and this was the meaning 
of the promise, as fully kept (though more vaguely understood) 
as the pledge to fight side by side with Athens on the field of 
Marathon. 
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So is Pheidippides happy for ever,—the noble strong man 

Who could race like a God, bear the face of a God, whom a God 
loved so well 

He saw the land saved he had helped to save, and was suffered to 
tell 

Such tidings, yet never decline, but, gloriously as he began, 

So to end gloriously—once to shout, thereafter be mute : 

‘ Athens is saved ! ’—Pheidippides dies in the shout for his meed. 


The Greek doctrine so prominent throughout this poem, 
and vaguely echoed in ‘Ivan Ivanovitch,’ of the dignity of 
physical strength, is strangely contrasted with its presentation as 
brute force in ‘ Halbert and Hob,’ where indeed the conception of 
a human ferocity which only divine action can subdue is carried, 
we think, too far for the intended effect. The old man who has 
been killed less by his son’s violence than by the scathing re- 
membrance which revealed it to him as at once the repetition 
and the punishment of a deed done by himself, remains unchanged 
in expression, though the younger crouches subdued and helpless 
beside him. 


At dawn, the father sate on, dead, in the self-same place, 
With an outburst blackening still the old bad fighting face : 
But the son crouched all a-tremble, like any lamb new yeaned. 


Nor is this in itself improbable. For those who see no 
miracle in the coincidence of fact which, imparted by father to 
son, paralyzes both resistance and attack, there is no reason why 
its impression should be permanent; while the sudden seizure 
which could destroy so powerful a frame must deepen the marks 
of conflict rather than efface them. But the solemn mystery 
with which Mr. Browning invests the occurrences of that 
Christmas night leads us irresistibly to seek some reflection of 
itself in the dead man’s features, whether in the form of a higher 
consciousness or of a new repose. The result is natural in spite 
of supernaturalism. 

Not all, however, of the characters before us show such sim- 
plicity of motive, though all are drawn in the temporary single- 
ness which precedes an act. The personages of the Idyls differ 
from those of the monologues more in circumstance than in 
nature. The idea of contending impulse is never long absent 
from the author’s imagination, and it forms here a prevailing 
element, not only of psychological interest but of dramatic 
effect. The central figure of ‘ Ivan Ivanovitch’ is the man him- 
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self, with his few words, his rapid deeds, and his imperturbably 
simple soul; but its most tragic intensity lies in the attitude of 
the young wife whose passionate pleadings with her own outraged 
motherhood disclaim while they acknowledge the duty of a supreme 
yet useless sacrifice. We hang breathless on the narrative of 
her race with death ; the nightmare horrors of the low distant 
sound which whispers its approach; the pursuit by the whole 
band of wolves, by few, by one ; ever renewed till the last child 
has been seized; the first flung that she may save the rest, 
the last not yielded till the savage teeth have plunged into her 
own flesh We say to ourselves that she might have died with 
her children, but could not have saved them. We pity, half 
absolve the weak woman, but distracted mother, till the de- 
scending axe of Ivan Ivanovitch startles us into consciousness 
of what such a woman and such a mother mean; till the 
verdict of the venerable parish priest proclaims the deed 
good. | 

The mixed nature in Dmitri’s wife belongs exclusively to 
Mr. Browning’s conception of the story, and is the source of 
its greatest power. In the original legend the woman confesses 
to having thrown away her children to preserve herself, and 
challenges the result by what may be either the courage or the 
shamelessness of the confession; and if it had been literally 
reproduced, we should have lost at once the more subtle im- 
pressions of the unconscious self-betrayal, the picturesque 
terrors in which it is inscribed, the questioning shock of the 
catastrophe, and the magnificent appeal to maternal duty in 
which the question is solved. 

‘Ned Bratts’ represents with appropriate circumstance a 
man who convicts himself of various crimes and is hanged at 
his own request; not because he has lost his taste for wicked- 
ness, but because he is afraid of eternal punishment, and thinks 
the gibbet will be a short cut to salvation. He has been con- 
verted to this frame of mind by reading the ‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,’ of which the incidents are very congenial to his pugnacious 
fancy, and his self-surrender to justice, sustained by the excite- 
ments of broiling weather and very recent potations, has all 
the character of an imaginary fight, in which his antagonist is 
no longer man, but the devil. It suggests at the same time a 
calculation of odds, into which a good deai of more refined 
Christianity resolves itself; and though Ned Bratts is by no 
means a casuist, he is a business-like person whose difference 
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from Bishop Blougram is one more of temperament than of 
principle. A note of genuine religious passion is struck in 
the presence and in the eloquence of John Bunyan; and 
though Mr. Browning could not resist drawing a character 
which is a satire on the faith, we do not need convincing that 
he himself intended no satire on it. Still, what pathos the 
situation contains reaches us too late to counteract its 
grotesqueness. 

‘Martin Relph’ is the tragedy of a soul which one moment’s 
tampering with an evil thought has burdened with all the con- 
sequences of guilt. There has been an instant in the man’s 
early life, in which a signal from him would have saved an 
innocent girl from death. The moment escaped and the blood 
of two victims is at his door: hers who was unjustly executed ; 
his, whose heart broke in the despairing effort to save her. 
Was the paralyzing impulse fear or hate? horror at the actual 
sight; or a jealous vision of what might be—of these two who 
loved each other joined 

In a perfectest embrace, 
He the saviour and she the saved,—bliss born of the very murder- 
place ! 


Conscience taxes him with the darker motive. Memory 
strives to disprove it by disproving the passion which cou'd 
give it birth, and thus to justify the impression of ‘ only cowar- 
dice’ on which the public acquits him. Year after year, the 
slight hope and the deep despair are confronted in a public 
confession; and as often, natural exhaustion lays the ghost, 
which sinks only to rise again, within a year,a day, perhaps 
an hour, till the haunted existence is at an end. With a few 
introductory lines the confession constitutes the poem ; which 
stands alone in this series of mental portraits as the picturesque 
expression of a prolonged and subtle agony. 

In dramatizing the less noble elements of human nature 
Mr. Browning has also judged them. He has brought them to 
the test of life, and accepted its verdict. The Dramatic Idyls 
combine the large suggestiveness of his more abstract studies of 
character with a concentrated truth which is their own. In this, 
if in no other sense, he has surpassed himself, 
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Impressions of Theophrastus Such. By George Eliot. (Kdin- 
burgh and London: William Blackwood and Sons, 1879.) 


Tur announcement of a volume of essays by George Eliot 
must have raised in many the expectation of receiving in a 
concentrated form all that was best of the author’s work. The 
‘Impressions of Theophrastus Such’ will disappoint that expecta- 
tion, and the disappointment will be the greater the better the 
author’s books are known and appreciated. Thoughts given in 
the form of essays should be either new thoughts, or old thoughts 
put in a new Jight. They may even be forgiven if they are old 
and trite, provided they come home to the reader as a part of 
the author’s self. The present volume has none of these merits. 
The thoughts are seldom new; they are expressed in the moral- 
ising key with which the later writings of George Eliot have 
made us but too well acquainted; and they do not convey to 
the reader that the writer was under any necessity to utter them. 
In an author whose genius is essentially dramatic the form of 
an essay is not the one calculated to bring out her finest work. 
In a more alluring dress we have already met with most of 
the things worth saying in the book. The essays are chiefly 
a series of commonplace reflections, not made more striking 
by the language in which they are put. This language is best 
described by an expression of the author’s own. In one of her 
essays she thanks an imaginary friend for not having ‘clad his 
commonplaces’ in ‘mighty sort of language which would have 
made a new Koran fora knot of followers.’ We should have 
felt the same gratitude if she had been equally merciful with 
us. In Theophrastus Such, we are never carried captive by the 
writer. We do not see with her eyes, nor feel with her heart, 
if heart it can be called that makes its careful analysis with so 
forced and unsympathetic a touch. Profoundly true as the 
thoughts generally are they rarely appeal to the reader to make 
them his own, and the exaggerated style is greatly to blame 
for this. It is impossible to-store one’s memory with a happy 
satire or subtle distinction, if the language in which it is written 
is neither simple nor beautiful, and George Eliot might have 
given us one or the other. Another fault in the book is the 
obtrusive way in which side learning is brought in head and 
shoulders, after the fashion of a precocious youth who seizes 
every opportunity to display his various out-of-the-way bits of 
knowledge. In an essay called ¢‘ Shadows of the Coming Race,’ 
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our breath is fairly taken away by the rapid leaps from science 
to philosophy, with psychology and astronomy caught up on 
the road. Of course from sucha voluminous and varied writer, 
it cannot be expected that a book of ‘Impressions’ should 
consist of entirely new matter, and if ‘ Theophrastus Such’ had 
been confessedly a collection of fragments, the reader would 
have had less cause to complain. Even then, however, George 
Eliot would have done well to consider that the success of 
a rechauffé depends mainly on the manner in which it is 
served. 

There are, however, good points in the book, though what 
has been said applies unfortunately to most of it. Here and 
there are touches of the old hand that has not lost its cunning. 
The sketch of the old butler Pummel is drawn with real humour, 
and makes us desire a further acquaintance with him. The 
remarks on plagiarism will appear all the more caustic when it 
is remembered how much George Eliot must have suffered in 
this way at the hands of her acquaintance. Her fine memory 
must often have recalled to her the actual occasions when she 
herself first inspired the thoughts that her friends produce as 
original. For if George Eliot is a plagiarist, she is a plagiarist 
only upon her own ideas. Perhaps the most charming touch in 
the book is the subtle and delicate analysis of the causes which 
produce mental faithlessness, given in the opening sentences of 
the essay called ‘ Half Breed.’ In these days, when restlessness 
of opinion and mental incontinency have become fashionable, it 
is well that we should be reminded that all change is not neces- 
sarily growth. The reprimand too contained in the essay on 
Moral Culture is very much needed, and George Eliot denounces 
with just indignation the spirit of vulgar levity that reduces all 
that is best and noblest in human conception to the degrading 
level of a burlesque. 

But it is pictures like one in ‘ Looking Backwards,’ of 


‘A crumbling bit of wall where the delicate ivy-leaved toad-flax 
hangs its light branches, or a bit of gray thatch with patches of dark 
moss on its shoulder, and a troop of grass stems on its ridge ;’ and of 
‘the tiled roof of cottage and homestead, of the long cowshed where 
generations of milky mothers have stood patiently, of the broad- 
shouldered barns where the old-fashioned flail once made resonant 
music, while the watch-dog barked at the timidly venturesome fowls 
making picking raids on the outlying grain—the roofs that have 
looked out from among the elms and walnut-trees .... or below 
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the square stone steeple, gathering their grey or ochre-tinted lichens, 
and their olive-green mosses under all ministries.’ 


In this and other passages in the same essay, George Eliot 
shows the harmony of English landscape with the better side of 
English Conservatism, and it is in the delineation of these subtle 
sympathies that so much of the charm of her early work lies— 
work which will be remembered and loved so long as human 
nature finds its echo in Maggie Tulliver and Mrs. Poyser. 

The last essay is in some ways the best in the book. The 
possible return of the Jews to Palestine may appear to the 
reader a simple chimera, or may attract his sympathy as laying 
the foundation of a consolidated nationality which might affect 
the future of the world. But in either case he will feel that 
George Eliot has found her heart again. Genuinely interested 
in her subject she rises to real eloquence as she draws out the 
true Jewish vocation in its ideal perfection. One fine passage 
may be quoted. 


Every Jew should be conscious that he is one of a multitude 
non objects of piety in the immortal sorrows of ances- 
tors, who have transmitted to them a physical and mental type strong 
enough, eminent enough in faculties, pregnant enough with peculiar 
protise to constitute a new beneficent individuality among the nations, 
and by confuting the traditions of scorn sales to avenge the wrongs 
done to their Sitdiare. 


We are sorry we cannot find more to praise in the book. 
Much of the matter will live as part of the intellectual store of 
future generations, but it will not live in Theophrastus Such. 
George Eliot should have been content with her earlier works. 
She should have left philosophy to attract us in her novels 
instead of repelling us in her essays. The generation for which 
she writes is jealous of preaching, and it is preaching that is 
essentially the impression left by the present book. It will 
suffer the fate of most other sermons and be forgotten. 


Travels with a Donkey in the Cévennes. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. (London: C. Kegan Paul & Co., 1879.) 


TxE author of this book, while making a journey to the Cévennes 
for his own amusement, kept a journal of such adventures as 
befell him during his excursion, and he has thus produced a 
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pleasant volume for the amusement of the reading public. He 
is one of those adventurous Britons who, having an idea to carry 
out, must execute it after his own fashion, and not according 
to the custom of the country in which he purposes to realise it. 
We remember hearing it said that Walter Savage Landor while 
residing at Fiesole had occasion to visit London, and that he 
drove himself from Florence to Calais in a gig. We recall to 
mind how Mr. Macgregor travelled through the Holy Land in a 
craft that he could carry on his shoulder, and we are now told 
by Mr. Stevenson how, starting on his tour from Le Monastier, 
a pleasant highland valley fifteen miles from Le Puy, he finally 
reached the country of the Camisards. But it must not be 
supposed that he travelled by diligence or by post, or that he 
slept in hostelries; his views were widely different from the 
ordinary: he procured himself a sack well lined with sheep-skin 
large enough to lie in and to turn about at hisease ; in this he 
slept at night on some secluded hill-side where water flowed, and 
in this by day he packed his provisions. This, however, did not 
complete his outfit; for though he walked through the whole 
journey he had set himself to accomplish, he did not carry his 
pack on his shoulders, but purchased a charming little donkey 
which he called Modestine, and this he made his beast of 
burden. Here, then, we have a picture of a young adventurer 
(for we cannot conceive any but a young man executing the 
project which he has in hand) on his pedestrian tour looking 
forward to delicious weather, thinking to enjoy his extemporised 
cuisine, his independent night’s rest with no other companions 
than Nature and a she-ass. How far these pleasing expectations 
were fulfilled, and how far baulked, this volume tells us in a very 
readable manner; in fact, it is one of a somewhat rare class of 
books which sustains the attention and interest from beginning 
to end, or, in other words, which one reads through without 
stopping. 

With only a donkey for his fellow-traveller, one might be 
led to imagine that Mr. Stevenson’s journey would be a very 
solitary one ; nevertheless, with considerable art and much quaint 
humour, he manages to endow Modestine with many female 
attractions. He describes her as not much bigger than a dog, 
of the colour of a mouse, with a kindly eye and determined 
under-jaw, neat and high-bred withal, and of a Quakerish ele- 
gance. We assume that the author is a young man who has 
had to gain his experience ; for on starting, all his arrangements 
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seem to have brokendown. ‘The pad would not stay on Modes- 
tine’s back for a moment; and when all this was rectified and 
they were fairly started, Modestine showed herself to be of the 
class of donkeys ‘what won’t go.’ He applied his cane with 
much compunction, but wholly without effect ; her pace was ‘as 
much slower than a walk as a walk is slower than a run.’ The 
first was not the only difficulty he had to surmount; nightfall 
was not always at the right place, and the otherwise right place 
was sometimes without water. Much of the adventure in the 
narrative arose out of the difference that les between the 
agréments of a well-planned journey and the désagréments 
which obtrude themselves uninvited. 

Mr. Stevenson’s visit to an old monastery called ‘Our Lady 
of the Snows’ is particularly interesting; his interview with 
Father Apollinaris, his conversations with the silent monks, are 
amusingly described. When he comes to the country of the 
Camisards and takes his farewell of Modestine, the reader feels 
that he, too, is deserted, having almost hoped that the traveller 
would go back the same way, and tell us how all the strange 
characters he describes comported themselves towards him a 
second time. 

The motive of the book is slight, which in some degree en- 
hances its merit, inasmuch as it enables the author to give an 
extremely humorous tum to minor incidents. This shows 
itself more in the first half of his book than in the last, in 
which he assumes a more serious mood; from this we must con- 
clude that his philosophy and power of endurance were somewhat 
too much tried to last out to the end. 

We have only spared ourselves room for one word in praise 
of Mr. Walter Crane’s characteristic frontispiece, in which the 
artist shows himself to be thoroughly en rapport with the 
author. 


The Life of the Prince Consort, vol. iv. By Theodore Martin 
(London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 1879.) 


Tue fourth volume of the ‘ Life of the Prince Consort’ brings the 
record down to the year 1859. It might have been expected that 
the work would find its conclusion within the limits of four volumes, 
but Mr. Martin’s many merits as a historian do not include 
brevity. Like most court historiographers, he seems to have 
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_ little or no idea of the relative values of events, but while he 
fails to preserve the due proportion between things of great 
and little moment he has not the art to invest his trifles with 
the charm which makes the babble of Brantome and the 
diffuseness of St. Simon such delightful reading. The stu- 
dent of history knows that the years from 1857 to 1859 were 
full of danger to England from abroad, and of much domestic 
disturbance at home. He will remember that the first-named 
year opened with the famous case which gave the lorcha 
Arrow a place in history beside the ship Argo, or the San 
Martin, which raised some most important questions of inter- 
national law, which overthrew a government, and was not 
without its measure of influence upon the Indian Mutiny. He 
will find in Mr. Martin’s pages no accurate statement of the 
facts, but only a very brief and incorrect account supported by 
inferences based upon suppositions and well calculated to convey 
a wholly wrong impression. The description of the Indian Mu- 
tiny is pitifully meagre, and totally fails to convey an idea of 
the effect made upon England at the time, while some portions 
of the account are marked by even more than the habitual 
unfairness with which it was once fashionable to regard that 
event. To say that ‘England had yet to learn the appalling 
horrors of massacre, and torture, and mutilation, by which the 
insurgents had already stigmatised with eternal infamy their 
temporary successes,’ is practically to falsify history. Massacre 
indeed there was, bloody and cruel enough; but ‘torture and 
mutilation’! Who can read this paragraph and not contrast it 
with the statements of a brilliant writer and accurate historian 
in his valuable work on Cawnpore in regard to ‘those fables 
which it is our misfortune that we once believed and our shame if 
we ever stoop to repeat.’ It is absolutely certain now that the 
unhappy women who were so cruelly slain died, to quote Mr. 
Trevelyan, ‘ without mention, and we may confidently hope with- 
out apprehension, of dishonour.’ When we reflect how few are 
the historical wars of which so much could be said, and when 
we look back upon one or two pages of our own chronicles, we 
should, not indeed temper our horror at the cruelties committed, 
but at least give a conquered foe credit for abstaining from 
crimes for which he might readily have found precedent in 
European histories. 

These defects, it may be urged, are of little consequence in 
Mr. Martin’s book. He is writing a Life of the Prince Consort, 
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and not a history of England; but this excuse will not serve. 
He is writing the Life of the husband of an English Queen, a 
Life presumably inseparable from the history of the country, and 
accuracy in the historical is as gravely essential as in the 
biographical portion of the work—nay, much more so. The 
misdating of some one of Prince Albert’s addresses, an incor- 
rect return of the number of deer he stalked, or a mistaken 
appreciation of the profoundness of his knowledge of glass 
manufacture, could be readily forgiven; but where Mr. Martin 
ventures upon political ground, and goes wrong, he cannot be 
excused. 

Altogether Mr. Martin’s book is too long, and we are not a 
little tired of it, though not of its subject. The Prince Consort 
was a loyal and noble gentleman, a scholar of taste and culture, 
a model husband and father, a well-meaning and _ respectable 
politician, and an honest and conscientious man, whom we have 
no doubt whatever those who knew well found it easier to love 
than to like. But these his good qualities—rare enough, we 
must admit, among princes—might have been done very full 
justice to in a far shorter space than Mr. Martin has accorded 
tothem. The great man en robe de chambre is always inte- 
resting, but the Prince Consort was hardly sufficiently great to 
justify the many appearances en robe de chambre which he 
makes in Mr. Martin’s pages. One or two of the revelations 
which Mr. Martin has been indiscreet enough to make with 
respect to the Prince’s opinions on the Liberal party and men 
like Bright and Cobden are not calculated to raise our estimate 
of the Prince Consort’s capacity for statesmanship. His theory 
of political perfection was evidently that of a world where good, 
wise,and humane sovereigns ruled a people who sensibly accepted 
all the actions of these good, wise, and humane rulers as per- 
fection, and never dreamed of questioning the blessing of such 
rule in any particular. This was a natural enough idea for the 
Prince to entertain, but Mr. Martin would have done more 
judiciously in quietly suppressing some of the Prince Consort’s 
appreciations of men whose views on kings and peoples differed 
from his own. In point of fact, the work is much too long for 
a biography, and too flimsy for an historical work. The private 
letters and papers which Mr. Martin has been able to use make 
it often serviceable as a sort of political commonplace book, but 
even in this respect the new volume is behind its fellows. 
There is, however, one special point of interest in the work— 
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the frequent introduction of German quotations from the 
Prince’s writings. Our history, thanks to the invention of 
printing and court historians, will not present to future genera- 
tions the puzzle of Egyptian story, from whose records an angry 
people obliterated all remembrance of the rule of the stranger- 
kings. 
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